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ever, informs us that he had “had the en rian 
‘a few days, to discover a second MS., which 


‘extant, or not. 


‘At Beriares, as also appeared th 
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ii philosophy.” is edited, witha t ion, "tow 





ni Of the Benarea College ot Bae 


lantyne will probabl a sheet of various Bid on 
addit an ort a امجح‎ will be remembered that 
refers to this work in his Essays on the Philoso- 

oe of the . with a doubt whether the text was 


JEWS IN CHINA. 





By alcommunication from’ Dr. E. 0 Bridgman, dated 
Shanghai, Jan. 18, 1951, it appears that eight Hebrew man- 


uscripts have been brought to that place from Kaifung-fu, in 


the ١ province of Honan, six of them being sections ‘iii. 
xxii, xxx. xxxvil. Xlvii. lili. of the Mosaic W, as usually 
oven the Jews, and.the other two containing parts of 
دان‎ 4 The travellers, two native 
whol brought the manuscripts, are said to contirm the earlier 
accounts eae the Jews in Kaifung-fa, and to furnish 
35 alge on ل‎ Jews, as 
t 8 t 
ا‎ tampa for-a tee? rar ودس‎ may be at of 


th ton ibe and hat dhs saniggpripts fgg, tho samme rpagon 
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PRINTING 1 IN INDIA.‏ للا 





but the following have been reported: وو‎ ٠ 5 / 

5 vie - In Madras, Royapooram, Pursuvalkinn and Ber 0 
> ie 1 Chintudrepettah, twenty-one establishments, 7 ١ 
8 with twenty-six Wooden presses, and five iron 4 

1 . presses ;—total, thirty-one. a So 
oy These are owned exclusively by natives, Moodelinrs, Eidetrie, atid فاه‎ 1 


and are occupied هذ‎ printing the: Burathom and! مسمس‎ other Hindu 5 


books, smal) and large, together with school-books, The. Crescent, a is‏ ف 
entirely in English, is published at one of the presses, and de- 7‏ رفو« مم ١‏ 7 
ع ia voted to the Hindu interest. The editor is a Eoropéean of talent. A‏ 


large English and Telugu Dictionary was lately pritted at one of these 4 
, presses. Many of them have both Tamil and Telugu types." 
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: )] ا ب‎ 1 “ig 
‘lie hee THE LATEST 57 1 
_ SANSKRIT PUBLICATIONS IN INDIA. | 
د‎ es | 
- © A eter to the موت‎ Secretaryfrom Prof. Fitz- 
Mg este ep aun of Avie fust 30, 1850 1 

0 contains, dai te list of Sanskrit. books books very recently 

5 published, OF about to Ronee injEndis. . 
4 ore Binh م‎ rot) ; 
4 ا اه‎ Pen ١ (anfinished.) / . 
; Ashtidhylyl, (very badly done.) 9 
ل‎ ‘Sikeh4, (an elementary Sanskrit grammar.) 0-5 = 
55 Pirasari, (on astrology.) — | am 
7 7 | 
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says of this work, “It fe ec oe 

he like of which has not been ‘composed tinder lolams © The au 
7 thor ete cts an Ct nt Te 8 
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Tit Hoes Va ع‎ as ل‎ ma Le 
ust Book.) 


8 pS اقتراف‎ ve الأول من الرواجر‎ veal 
red اي و‎ eo Sim ies 1 
: 2-5-6 Esh زا قدا‎ Without date, 3 “<9 

a RE pe aa ele: ane 
a Ava Na M Tin "Abd Bre Rahwuan Wl Ta. ل‎ 
30 ae ALD, 1692-8. 7 
لس و لد‎ vad عد‎ Haji Khalfa 

it “5. Pisegels Ht Kp Ha Vol Ui, p. 570. 


7, 10. خريده العحجاءي وفريده الغراءب‎ GUS, ie 
7 Book the Whole Pearl Wonders, d the Precious Gem 
| of marta سوه‎ by’ ‘Omar it Muzaffer Ibn M ed Ga 


si ens or, as he is also called in this MS: , 
‘Aba Weta 60 Thn El-Muzaffar Ibn Muhammed Ibn 
’Omar El-Wardy. sDate, A. H. Mile Le A. Di 1704-5. 


A valuable work. “The author died,according to Haji Khalfe, AH. 0 > 
749, i.e. A. D, 1348-9. 5. Ploogel’e Hi: K. Lex, Vol. iii. p182 This 
a ee, 3 : 
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12. Aol 1 ie. The by Aba Muhasmimed:E- 
‘Wisou i Ibn Muhammed Ibn " a ElHariry El-Basry, 
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ع 
| الور gat) oj} toys‏ لازو سكيوت 
ice. Dhe Leights of the Later of Revelation, and the ©‏ التأؤيل. 
i. A.D, 168 1658-9 ieee oy =‏ ,1069 1 .— 


€ chapter inclusive. The author died, according to Haj 3 . 
٠, A. 11. 685, or 999, i.e, A.D. 1286-7, or 1209-3 5 Beg 2 
Ere لطر‎ = 


4 اع اس ل‎ ١ ie The 
Bei etm cn Be ch ا‎ 

Lights Revelation, by Zakaxi 
ولسوا‎ Dae ETL 1057, i.e. A. 2. 1647-8. 5 : 


This work, consisting of glosses on El-Beidhiwy's commentary.on the 
Kurin, is hoviorably mentioned by Haji Khalfa, according to whom the 
author died A. H. 910, i.e. A.D. 1 » ع‎ Fluegel’s H. K. Ler, Vol. 

oe د عون‎ gd md the ing. 
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‘mate con? Answ.."T om? the Pali طعت‎ AME thon 

Yes, [wy] lord. nil Sa ie Yes, {my} lord. "Again Bigs 
| tort mire وض‎ he may wear ‘the following articles: cotton 
and silk, or cloth of red or yellow wool.’ The Pali hos: “linen, cot- 
“a ton, silty woollen, Bengal tex (i.e. crotolaré fibre) and hemp” The 


pias يا اد‎ abe we ar < poe irae aaa 
| _._. Breposterous. enclose you a preface to ‘work that F he recently 
Bi < اده سحت‎ 3 , 
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VALUABLE ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS, 
0 a 3 WORCESTER, Mase. 
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5-5 Library. of the, American Antiquarian Socie' 
Worcester t, Mass. cont nay Avg, ic. 
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Tha'leby. Date, A. H, 1126, i.e.A.D, 1714-16. 


ihe الك ا ايد م‎ ae 
“before all others of his time in the science of the interpretation of the 
Kurin” He died, according to Ibn Khallikéin and Haji Khalfa, A. H. 
427, Le. A.D. 1005-0. 8. De Slane’s Diction. Biogy. d’ Ibn Khallikin, 
_ Pp. 30-1, and Finegel's 8 Haji Khalfae Lericon, Vol. iv. بم‎ 195. ١ 
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Pali square nnd the: snl: Beane مومسم يب‎ 
convinced me هله لوم‎ capa tebe: ) 

“I am inclined to think that there is considerable information yet 
locked up in the Burmese books ; but it is @ kind of information that 
very few care for, and being difficult to reach, it will probably” 
remain locked up some yenrs longer. It is very difficalt to obtain Bur- 
-anese books of value, and it costs much time to rend them; and of the 
Se hon ann noe :رمحا‎ ٠ نيه بلع‎ 
nothing. Taxila, which I mentioned above, is an uuknown town, an 
* only made it out 0 the سس‎ poked ns hs bak tea Oe 
the Pali to the Sanscrit._ The. same is true of meny_other famous cities 
and countries. >» 2 ee se £48 6 

“Ido thnk that he Pais quite une yet. mene 
tions ' bhavati, asti, is, following closely on the etymology,’ as 
found at Gujerat, while at Cuttack ‘we have hoti, a i, a8 in the modern 
Pali.” In the Pali books before me I have: Pres, ati, he, she or it is; 
Impert. ase, he, she, ar it was; Perf pabhawa, he, she or it has been. 
In another place he remarks: ‘ha, the Pali form of مق‎ Bat both 

exist in the Pali. Pali is much more copious than the smvans are 
aware, though not to be compared with the imcrit,.* *.* ه‎ © 
did wonders, but be did not live to finish his work. His 

30 د‎ . Aedes oica u voy سك 1 - - عمد‎ He some- 
times mistook the letters of his text. For instance, he says, ‘The coms) 
junction d, ta, seems to be used for “and,” as frequently as wi for “ تمه‎ 
No such such conjunction exists in the Pali, so far as 1am acquainted with 
‘it; but رك‎ cha, is in exceedingly common use for “and,” and Prinsep has 
“unquestionably mistaken the character, 

“It is very difficult to obtain any thing accurate without. going to the 
‘fountain-heads of knowledge. While I am writing, a periodical comes 
in containing an article from M. Bigandet of iiitang; oh the ceremonies 

at the ordinationof a Buddhist, priest.§ He is a very clever man; I 
was personally acquainted with him at Tavoy some years ago, and he 
has & very passable knowledge of the Burmese language. Still the ar- 
ticle is very inaccurate. I have the original Pali which is always used 
‘in the ceremony. Bigandet says in one place that the éandidate is 
asked: ‘Art thoua man? Answ, ‘I am أن جز‎ ee eee and bog 
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Thid, بم‎ 249 —Cowm. 279.—Comm. 
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Buddhaghoso, was deputed to Ceylon to bring over a full copy of the sev- 
١ eral books; and is said to have returned with two copies, Six hundred: 
years afterwards, A: D. 1057, the. descendants of the first Buddhist mis- 1 
ش‎ sionaries were regarded as living in Tha-tung; for at that date, Anan- 5 
يماط‎ the king of Pugan, being much inclined to Buddhism, sent and - 
brought from Tha-tung to Pugan the Buddhist Scriptures, and teachers, 4 
‘the descendants of Thannatera and Onktara,’ through which the relig- 
ion was propagated. in Pugan; where, from this period, it appears to have 
become the established religion. © 9 _ إ!‎ 

“What nation inhabited Tha-tung, is not quite certain. The Toung- 
thus or Pa-ans, as they call themselves, a tribe scattered in the interior, 
contend strenuously that-Tha-tung wns their seat of government, and 
that Bugdagotha was « Toung-thu or Pa-an. The Talaings or Peguans 
are equally confident.that Tha-ttng was a Talaing city. And although 
I have conversed with many of both nations on the subject, and tured to 
every historical document I can meet with, 1 am still in doubt to which | 
party to appropriate it, 6 Lutte: a 
“The first city that appears in Burmese history, op the North, is Man- 
rey, (Ptolemy's Marema Exnporium,) where Mwe-yen now stands; and 
next in order are Tagoung and upper Pugun, the suins of which still 538 
exist, A few years ago, terracotta images of Gautama were dug up at ‘a 
Tagoung, of different appearance 7 . 
mah; but they pro ١ compari to be identical with the images of 5 
Gautama found in Northorn Hindustan in similar situations. In a Bur- د‎ 
mese history that I read fifteen years ago, Beringda, who’ reigned "هط‎ 0 
Prome, and died A. D, 40, is said to have gone to Taxila to study the 

Vedas. 

“ These facts go to prove that there was a connection between the in- ' 4 
terior of Burmah and the northern parts of Hindustan; and in this way 
I think Northern Burmah became acquainted with Baddhiem. 

“ Buddhism. was known in Burmah, and partially embraced, in the 
early ages; but, according to the Burmese historians themselves, it was 
only properly established during the reign of Nau-ra-tha, who came to 
the throne A. D. 1017, or, according to some authorities, A. D. 297. 

_ “The system of Buddhism is not aniversally that of Ceylon. Another . 
system is known here toa limited extent, which, so far as my observation 
goes, is unknown in Ceylon, but well known, for substance, in Thibet,— و‎ 
the system in which Gautama teaches that a woman created all living 1 
beings, and existed before there were any gods, or Buddhas. 3 
» A careful comparison of the Sanscrit alphabet of the Gujerat in- f 
scriptions, of the secénd century of the Christian era, with the ancient 
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eee oe ا أيسدية‎ singer, ا ا‎ kr avi Ge 
“two of light that I can cast of ithe subject of the introduction’ of Bud- 
‘dhism into Burmah, would not be unacceptable to you. ‘Sdvanabhdmi’ 
you gay, ‘lam unable to identify7* “That is Pegu. The Burmese 
books say that Asokn sent Onktaratera and “T'hannatera to Umwonnn- 
bungmi, which, they say, is the country of Tha-tung, or Sa-tung, as it 
would be pronoanced in Pali-and Sanserit, The ruins of Tha-tong, 
with its innumerable pagodas, still remain’ between the mouths of the 
Salwen, and the Setaing rivers, about half نه‎ day's Journey west of Mar- 
taban, * Itis, 1 think, beyond doubt the oldest seat of Buddhisin in Bur- 
nah. Asokn’s missionaries are said to havelintroduced the religion of 
Gautama into Tha-tung in the year 246, or eighteen years after the. third 

great council was held. A. D. 386, the peaple appear to have been 

zealous for Buddhisin, inasmuch os it is recorded that Bugdagotha, or 
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fect system, nnd’ the introduction of the sime at the earliest stage of 
“ Again, a uniform system of orthography would make all books, print- 
edin the languages, much more waluable, by muking them more extensively 
intelligible, and opening the way for a wider use and circulation of them. 
By adopting different systems of orthography, books in one dialect may 
difference in the two dislects may be so slight that the natives of each 
tribe have no difficulty in being mutually understood in all oral commu- 
nications, More than this—two Missionary Societies in the same field 
and among the same people (by adopting different systems of orthogra- 
phy) may each render all their book# quite unintelligible to the common 
reader taught by the other Society. Nor are these imaginary cases, 
But let all cognate dinlects be reduced and written upon a common sys- 
tem, und the labor of preparing books is greatly diminished, while the 
value of ench book is much increased. ١ . 
“Again, the measure proposed would open a natural and easy ومقد‎ of 
enlarging and enriching the voriows dialerts of Southern كتمارك‎ Ench 
dialect is exceedingly barren of many important words; while each has 
some of its own which do not belong to others, “'The Katirs, for in- 
stance, have a word to express “king, in distinction from ‘chief,’ which 
the Zulus have not; and another tribe has a word for “ concubine’ which 
is found neither among the Zolus nor Kafirs. Such words having the 
native form and prefix, could be easily transferred from one tribé to 
another; and this -transfer would seem vastly better than to introduce 
from the Hebrew or Greek, the English or Dutch, words which must 
have a prefix added, perhaps a vowel added at the end, and two or three 
other vowels inserted, in order to separate what would otherwise be, to a 
native, unpronounceable consonants. A word thna introduced is at best 
buts barbarous intruder, more ugly, Jess intelligible, and far less ex- 
pressive, than a native word would be, even though a visitant from عمس‎ 
other tribe.” [Jowrnal of the American Oriental Society, Fol. I. No. iv.] 
One dialect may be very meagre in some of the most desirable qualities 
of style, aside from mere words, while another dialect may have some of 
these, but be deficient in some excellence which the former posiemses, 
tons and improvements, the grand result of a much more copious, flexi- 
ble and in every respect complete Ianguage might be obtained for all 
the tribes of Southern Africa. And the advantages of such a result for 









ug which resolution, promptness and effort will not 
overcome. y should there be و‎ want of interest on the subject — 
pipiinion: — © راطو عع ا‎ toes 
Missionary in | Africa, or in anyone who would see her 

enlighter blessed ? In every part of the civilized world all. © 
of men ure studying to rid their affairs of all possible friction ; 
uu the servants of God. in دعاك‎ make a efor a bai sep: pene ite 
Ga م‎ mit of the ago? 5 

es‏ 0 وا ot‏ اح Gilt‏ دواع 
tnight be expected from such a uniform syste of orthography, and from‏ 
the efforts to obtain it, 0‏ 
And itis no small consideration, that the very means by which we‏ “ 
could secure the great end, may themselves be made an end of pre-eminent 3‏ 
wale. For, the prosecution of the measure proposed may be made a‏ 







happy mediux ta ووتسس ةا‎ ond lecng scl ight wad knowledge in 
respect to the geographical position, the laws, customs, and moral char- 
eis pote + consideration. It would also, without doubt, 


op د د‎ eee differences between the several 
د‎ tongues; and it might correct 
some prevalent errors in respect to them. — aaa Wis pian جو‎ 
would lead to a more thorough. of th 
multiply ةزمه‎ for-stadying mothe be advantage, For the: 






study of the people of Aftien, لا‎ i اعمس‎ dah 

Parts of the continent, and that too by men best qualified ai d best situa- 
ted.for the work. And the resultef this observation and study must be 
| noted down. لمق‎ let م‎ suomery of these resulta be communicated by 
‘a the Committee to all the miasions and individuala who shall have furnish- 


ed articles, and who will eay that such individuala will not then have. 
greater facilities for the further study of the language? And would not 
these considerations alone be an equivalent for all the labor and pains 
which the whole enterprise might involve? 

“ Another advantage to be expected would be—what has been already 
alluded مما‎ better system of orthography. It would secure all the necea- 
sary facts und examples, the opinions of the best judges, and finally call 
to our aid « Committee, whose impartiality, good judgment, and. great 
learning would abandantly qualify them to act in tha, case. None to 
whom this'paper is addressed, can be ignorant of the difficulties attend= 
ing the phonography and orthography of د‎ new and barbarous tongue; 
nur cat م00‎ importance of «simple, natural and per- 
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be employed to represent one and the’ same sound wherever that sound 


‘exists; and that one and the same peculiar character which is thought to 
be necessary to represent any peculiar sound, or a sound which is not 
common. to all the dialects, be always employed to represent thot same 


peculiar or limited sound, wherever it exists among any of the tribes. 


“The attainment of such a system we think quite practicable. It might 
hot require aby great deviation from the system which most or all of us 


may have adopted already in our respective fields of labor. If we have 


all adopted the n characters, then we have a common basis which 
might require only some slight modifications, additions, of alterations, to 
make it uniform—all of which could be readily known ond regulated, if 
all parties would obligingly volunteer their services in something like 
the following manner, which brings us to our next point. 

“The plan or mode of operation which we would propose is this 
Let each mission, as the London, Wesleyan, Scotch Free Church, Glas- 
gor, French, Berlin, Rhenish, Moravian, Norwegian, American, the 


&c.,—each and every respective mission in Africa, South of 


died ntains of the Moon, appoint a Committee from its own num- 
ber, whose duty it shall be to prepare an article on the elementary 
sounds of the dialect of the people among whom they labor; giving, na 


‘fur as possible, all of said sounds, and also the system of orthography 


which has been adopted in writing the language, or the system which 


seems to them sufficient, and best fitted for that-and the neighboring 


dialects. And let them add such othor remarks upon the people, their 
character, customs, relations, &e., as may have a bearing upon the sub- 
ject, or be of general ethnological value, And let all these articles be 
sent to some one or two individuals learned and interested in euch pur- 
suits, who, (with others, should it be thought expedient to enlarge the 
number,) shall constitute a Committee, whose duty it shall be to compare 
said articles, and deduce from them and other sources at their command, 


such a system of uniform orthography os they may deem best fitted to the 


South-African tongues, and to report the same.to all the parties from 
which they received articles on the subject. 
— 8 * 8 8 a 8 ل‎ 8 Lo | 


uch a‏ أ نروب the‏ هذ tat here ar dificult‏ الول notte‏ ملع[ عا 





5 y of the parties whose co-operation is required are 


far removed, an, the means of inter-communiestion my be. frreyalar or 
unfrequent; and among some there may be a lack of interest in the mat- 
ter, But things more difficult and of much less value than this, have 
been attempted and accomplished ; and it is believed that there is noth- 
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m4 aT ‘A UNIFORM onTHOORAPHTY 9 
علا‎ ny ب١‎ hy, or THE 
Lilie ¢ 
Bhs م‎ dete DIALECTS. 
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‘ 


THE Sewing communication, sent tot us by the writers, 
may serve to explain the effecting a uniform or- 
thography of the he Sotth-A fiean dialects, 4s which allusion 

: the Proceedings of ‘the Society published in this 


ann Farenps: 
, fellow laborers with yourselves in efforts to 
enlighten and ¢ the benighted sons of "Africa, send greeting, and 
أمجواي سند وس ع عرسم صما د‎ 
bean aed of more than. importance, ss, the 
عاج سورد مدي مايه‎ te, ساي‎ ih nay 
‘dialects of Africa, South of the Mountains of the Moon.” ١ 
oo doa a that the fact that “there seems to be little or 
no the tribes.of Southern Africa, 
southern coast as far as about 5° N. Lat,—the 
Hote and cuneate excepted—speak but various dia- 
fundamentally the same language;” and to the im- 


esti of bj pe 8 th 
prt the’ christianization, of thee 


Sei ea Ms aia ts ny, fia oy sigh etapa 

3 "we mean, that a given character or letter have but one and the same value 
ascribed to it, and that a given sound which is common to all the dialects, 

be represented uniformly and universally by one and the same character 

in all said dialects; or in other words, that one and the sime character 
وتيت‎ eee 
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" PLAN FOR EFFECTING 


sof seats are placed, one above the other, béth nt the end and 3 
‘of the sides. ‘On these seats it is evident that those occupying 


ps لجسي اعد در‎ ny to enable thom to مل‎ which the roof over 0١ 


them is cut about a coup! le of inches higher than the rest.of it, and over 
seven feet high, The are incurvated at the back of the seats to 
afford more conveniency of sitting. 'The principal seat would appear to 
have been aguinst square column, cut out of the rock, with faces par- 
allel to the sides of the chamber, and occupying the left-hand inner cor- 
ner of it; and on a part of this column, something would appear to have 
been cut, perhaps some figure of a deity of seereay, probably Harpocra- 
tes. This was evidently a sacrificing-chamber. The floor is. inclined 
towards the entrance, where was a pit, no doubt to receive the blood of 
the victims jimmolated, and the water used in cleansing the place; 
while above is a long cut or groove in the roof, increasing in width to- 


wards the entrance, to allow the escape of emoke. The other chamber, 


i.e. the left-hand one, looking at them from without, was to contain 
water, and no doubt there wns once there a running spring, very proba- 
bly subsequently intercepted by excavating for water in the gardens 
above, A little water still exudes from the left-hand inner corner of the 
chamber, sufficient to keep it constantly muddy, and the rock at that cor- 
nerhas become extremely hard by the absorption of carbonic acid, A 
basin for water is cut out of the rock in this chamber, in the middle of 
which isa narrow place to stand upon, with grooves to allow the water 
to pass through it. ‘The water here might have served for the ablation 
of sacrificers; or the middle mom might perhaps have been used for the 
judges sitting in judgment on the dead, in order to decide whether they 
should enjoy the rites of burial, and the water in the other room might 
have been symbolical of the Iake over which Charon carried them for 
that purpose in the then mother-country, in his boat. Wee think it a pity 
that the land in front of this triple excavation is not removed for n short 
distance, in order to bring to our knowledge whether any thing was con-» 3 
strocted before it, which we think highly probable. Indeed, the سمس‎ 
who rents the field states that, once, a massive wall was found near, un- 
der ground, and that this attracted attention to the three entrances, then 
nearly entirely covered up. 

Tt ought to be noticed. 5 ل عل‎ had. previ & 


lsutiliy, ‘The fats at pr 
The facts at ae 
before the puch don eats us to decide which of the 


To. a2 














Sarthe Gualsiag of tha peociacs af ame‏ ررد ف عد 
r the cle: ) precincts “altar,‏ | 
feller the performance of sacrifices. “The centre chamber‏ 
22S of seats,—in the passage leading to the‏ $30 م 
i d chamber,—one above the other, and the vous‏ 

carved human figure, with a long branched wand in‏ م 
well as a representation of the moon, all of‏ قم his hand,‏ 


١ which can be traced on a column which occupies the left- 


ga - مو‎ smity of the, dee و م‎ 1 aan 
he right e ts, On its right- ‘the vestiges of a 
homan figure, and close 0 those of a fish-tailed goat.” 

To this description we append some remarks on the age 
and destination of the excavated. chambers, including far- 
ther details respecting them, which ex the views of Dr. 
C. Vassallo, Government-Librarian at Malta. 

“The latest journals make farther mention of the ancient chambers 
recently discovered near Citta Veechis, which Dr, Vassallo, the govern- 
ment-librarian, considers, from the squareness of the forms, to be an éx- 
cavated Egyptian temple, of the time of Psammetichus, about seven cen- 
turies .ع«‎ The annexed are the only essential points in the description. 
The reliefs on the sides and ceiling appear, at first sight, to be the mere 
traces of the implement with which the excavations were made. But 
& more attentive examination reveals the fact, that they are abraded re- 
mains of a particular species of ornamental bas-relief, of the nature of 
which no precise traces now remain. The greater purt of them have 
been evidently disposed in circles, 1 mode in which no one hews. into a 
rock for the mere purposes of excavation. Besides which, the indenta- 
tions, or cuts, at times three together, are so near each other as to nega- 
tive the hand of one merely striving to remove the rock, in order to make 
ع‎ hollow in it; for the softness of the stone is such, that one. blow alone 
لامكا‎ have removed a portion of the rock of greater dimensions than 
the space in which the three cuta would, in such case, indicate three 
blows to have been given. Dr. Vassallo observed the figure of a dog 
(perhaps Anubis) on the wall, We observed traces ourselves of the 
carved representations of some animal at two spots; but they were very 


| faint ones. This temple has three Compartments or chambers, with an 


entrance to each. Looking at them from without, the right-hand one 
was evidently that by which the chief personages had their ingress; the 
centre chamber that of the performance of rites; the left excavation that 
where water waaimade use of. At the bottom of the right-hand cham- ى‎ 
ber is و‎ passage between it and the internal end of the centre one, where 





و 


/ MALTESE ANTIQUITIES. 


A RECENT communication from William Winthrop, Esq., 
United States Consul at Malta, has put usin possession of 
some interesting particulars respecting three ancient subter- 
ranean chambers, lately discovered by him and Lieut, Walter 
Lock, of the British Army, near Citta Vecchia on that island, 
to which allusion was made in the Proceedings of the Soci- 
ety published in our first volume*. We haye to regret, in- 

that Mr. Winthrop gives us only second-hand informa- 
tion; but, inasmuch as we have seen, as yet, no allusion to ب‎ 
this discovery in any oriental journal, it 

/ 1د‎ te ماله سب‎ substance of It to ب حمحوة‎ 

accompanying wood-cut was made from a lith 
n of the excavation, drawn by Mr. H. Grain of the Royal 
1 for which also we are indebted to Mr, Winthrop. 
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From the notes of a late traveller in the East, Rev. Mr. , 
lan ata who examined the chambers for several days, 
we in the following details. 

“The first chamber on the left contains an oblong square 
altar surrounded by four trenches,” and there are indica- 
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open are of their counsel we 
light of their li we see, and in the 
ip to them, we die and: live, and 
we go on journeys, And if they had 
لدعا د‎ upon us there -suffering, cer- 
ly we should not have ived the enactments of the 
time, and the Mediators of the Merciful, and the Gate of 
God, the Knowing One, the Omniscient. 


not benignantl 


% 
ee 0 
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t 
with the holding on of him who h to have it on the 
day of return ;+ and provision thypelf with. it for it is the 
best of provisions for the way. And it is that whi 


* As the of the Amr, the Irmim is here said to have his Natike; 
is his relation of sudcessor to the 
hierarchy. . 
The day of final account 









oe 
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worlds* are the manifesters, and of whose sanctity they are 
Sbeiplace,t-wnd of she habis of whore divinity they are the 
of ing, and of the mysteries of whose humanity 
are the ding places i and of the suns of whose glory 
i , and of the moons of whose perfec- 
ion they are the setti planes § 2 the following of whom 
elevation is attained, through the love of whom abiding 
is and by the knowledge of whom there is salva- 
tion from the obscurities of E]-Hawiyeh, and arrival at bi 
degrees, and deliverance from the snare of pol theism and 
disobedience, and rectitude in the o San نعل وب‎ ion and 
faith, to whom the and the Envoys porn ب‎ 
whom the courses and the paths come to an end. Sot 
he is the idea of the Book, and the import of the 
and the way of right judgment, and the hidden sense of the 
Veil, and the Gate of Gates. And he is the divine effusion, 
Secs the ott. CEMA OPE DONE S And to him be- 
a ag Ein Pa e causing to exist, and an- 
nihilation, By obedience to him is perfection, and the reach- 
ing to the most exalted of states; and by disobedience to 
im is irreclaimableness, and falling into the pit of rain, 
wi 


at rest, or ings inward, So then, let 
worthiness to be glorified, and worthiness to be hallowed; 
be ascribed to his noble presence! And let there be a hal- 
lowing and an exalting of his eternal majesty, and a mag- 








It is a saying of his,—let him be exalted! “And we have. 
indeed ennobled the sons of Adam,, and borne them upon 
the land and upon the sea, and bestowed on them good ~ 
be al and distinguished them above many of those whom 
we have created, with distinction. On a certain day, we 
shall call all men to their Imim; and so, whoever have their 
books given to them in their right hands, those will read 
their books, and will not be wronged a mite; and whoever 1s 
dlind in this world, he will be blind in the world to.come, 
‘and more out of the way.”"* Praise be to God who has 
taught us, and informed us, and ennobled us, and made us 
to see, in that he has directed us to the way of the profession 
of unity, and has put us, by causing to follow the Imims of 

1, among the most distinguished of his servants! And 
benediction, and peace, and salutation, and honoring, be-to 
the of our Friend, the Imiim of the time, the : 
of the circle of religions, the Kibleh of the people of the 
0 and the plain way to = oe Gyn affirm = as to 
his existence by argument an + the verit verities, 
and the end 0 and the mii of the Stadio of cre- 
ated things, and the cause of the existence of the Taly and 
the Sabik,+ the firm bond of alliance with God, and his 
clear light, and his certain truth, and his preceptive Book, 
and his prolonged shadow, and the watering-reservoir of 
him, and his blessed Place of standing,t and his knotted 
standard, and his Amr by which existence appear and: his 
‘Word from which the worlds come forth, and to which they 
return, the proposed end, the perfection of the knowled 
of whom has to do with the ordaining of laws and crests, 
the showing of whose rank is that which is intended by the 
manifestation of occasions and causes, for whose sakes in- 
tellects and souls are made fast,$and on whose account is 
the manifestation of that which 1s objective to the intellect 
and that which is objective to sense, around whom is the 
circling of the celestial spheres and the envelopes, and from 
whom proceeds the sustenance of spirits and bodies, and 
throngh whom is the remaining of the Corner-stones and 
the things generated, and to-whom pertains the consolida- 
tion of causes and things caused, of whose familiarity the 

* Kurin, Sur, xvii vv. 72-4. 


+ Meaning the Amr, or Word, but in a nese, Seo bilow, ‘end 
pp. 401—2. 1+ See note رخ‎ 201. + Meaning, embodied. 








This is the allegorical sense of my belief with respect. to 
ion, and the-sefined ore of my. holding with respect 8» 


which is neers nee shen: pot Gee 
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0 the 
our pes Ana 
_ ation, and the belief of the people of the - مدي وم‎ 
“So then, whoever changes it, after that he has heard it, 
fault thereof rests only upon those who change it. Verily, 
God is one who hears, one who knows,”* 

As for the pious, verily they are beheld taking comfort 
upon couches ;.in their ions faXiniorned the brightness of 
comfort; they have given them to drink pure wine sealed, - 
of which the seal is a perfume of musk. And let those 
Sees then; for thas, sho: ave eager for’ gladness, and: joy, 


and resurrection. 


٠ 








is excelled above which excels. And justice is the 
abandoning of that which is deficient, when the perfect 
exists. And fair doing is the science of the comprehensive- 
ness of the Imim, and his sovereignty over that which is 
inward and that which-is outward, or which a and 
which hides itself. ser جام حي‎ fap خوج معو‎ ove of the 


Family of the Envoy, and ip for the posterity of the 
and the of the Hishimites, and. the 
tice is aking | 

11 لم مم‎ acre and the falling away from the 

and thé-imnitating of the In-‏ = ف سا 

norant, t less. as for the killing without right and 
evidence, it is the contending for victory without science, and 
the striving to put to rout without proof And es are 
the sciences of the 1 ‘of the Outcnsts, and the things be 
lieved by the Party of the Externalists, which prevent souls 


١ ل‎ to build the original Ka a 

Bes ce atin vt Ha جلا نومسري فت وعجر‎ wane . 

farther from thé Ka’beh. See Burckhardt’s Troncle in Arabia, ol Upp. S407. 
his being admitted to the fraternity. 








has, Beng ow wt 

fast, it is the coming 
out to view of the divine ideas Soa the knowledge of the 
verity of the circumstances of the Place of return ;* which 
قر‎ its manifestation without a Veil with which it veils itself, 
and without a Gate by Which entrance is made to it; and 





for. the way;-and the pa is the asking to’ be: rein- 
forced with their 0 rer nd the et upon the sacred 
oka _ Adversaries, 


and the acquiring of rece reparation. And as 
for. ene a on fe a it is the being 
intent uy the canons of wisdom and knowledge. And as 
for the idea of the slaying and the shearing, Sephari. 
pen iachbod by ل‎ the truth. 
thetcasting of stones at intervals of three thonsued, posed 
is the rejection of doubting and supposin and conjecturing, 
as respects sciences and operations, And the kissin of the 
Black Stone is of the call from the aided Natik. 
And the aroun the corners** is the knowledge of the 
groups o Seven pertaining to the relation of cause to effect. 


ho bes gs‏ زع 
born the begs back to the‏ سدم ae‏ 
“hi San eh‏ 

ta ‘near Mekkeh, se iia "Arai "Soe DOhoou' 

where 


several times by the Muslim pilgrim, in memory of 
Spee throwing stones at them, who tempted 


Fae 
اا‎ 








‘And as for th coming to‘an end, andthe return: to , 
aa hana tee cxabend ais the of allothe sola 





things compost of العف‎ are between thi simple and | 





grossyin the four ere Roots, 
é trace Pet the Wor جر مراف باد خصو رست ان‎ 

ofthe leer of Gol conjoined with the Ame’ whi 4s 

idea of the retorn of ‘Composite, having relation 

= to Unity; which is anterior to Ether, ze whieh is 

ot whe number, anid its origin, and which: is the‏ و ل 

le of the perfect, the deficient, and the redundant} 

waa as for the seeing of him,—let him be exalted! it is 

es 7 صمي‎ of the rank 1ل‎ ani the xpi 

vei. a me that which is special 
aes ect the mgarding of hi tenes embracing 


ideas and corporeitics, 

‘And-as for the allowed, it is that which is necessary to be 
manifested and laid open. And as for the forbidden, it is 
that which is necessary to be concealed and hidden. And 
obedience is the entering into covenant with the Kaim of 
the time. And disebedience is the inclining to the Imims 
of error and hostility. sence ett Cai it is a rig eee 
tion of the Da’ with 0 ston oop wah she 
connection, in respect to 1 ening 
ape Pond لس‎ ss of truth ‘uth 

inquirer to the wa 
And “aR in the abetainin he from disclosure of 
Gebel حو مسقب ردج‎ 0 otheny ieee aera 
Spetoc the pong fave etirecicun | iets Lmtoresaa Ana 











"nthe pare wi i he عن‎ letter of 


® And. wives the سمه عم اليد‎ namely, the 
three things bei four Corner-stones ; of which 


is Elohitn, ohtin the centre of Air and) Preezing ing Cold; after 
0 اسمس لد‎ ae 
Hitwi Place of ture; after which ehen- 
za, the world of wna oher than which Seif, th place 
kar, ts; ow 18 Sejjil, the plac 
of dead minerals. And its descents are the forms of its 





ings and pee سه‎ gel pet emaniy eee 

eal by the inroad of misfortunes and calamities, 

And as fort “asl, the helps of El-Jehim, they 

ignorances, and the impersona- 

tions of errors and es and the manifesters of false 

views se failures.” And Malik+ is the i ‘impersonation of 

te ignoranee. “And as for the being qualified with 

Bede that is the being collared with the serpent and the 

ion, and the change of skins, and. the being folded to 

and the being brought back-to the lowest of two 

low states,t and the being conducted into the gigzag of 

EeSa'tn and the tree: Zakkiim,$ and the becom ming akin to 

the Adversaries,| and the gathering of. the fruits of infi- 

delity and repngnance, and the feeding on the dhari" and 

putrefaction. Ana the the belief of that which fits not the 
intellect, and religion, and the following of authority, are 

the Pes pS of uncertainties and conjecturing,** and the 

drinlevct hot water, mid the semtenioes adverse to the certain 
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‘to af Hell. ١ ؟‎ 
؟‎ The بوره‎ is said to bea plant of >, found on the shore 
‘the Deid Sea. "Seo fbn Be eer ee 
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518 
0 of  sentimen izing and the profession of vacuity, 4 


the coming = Pigg ea atta cae pomp inaie and its 
directing to composi its assisting in 
the writing out. Tha embodiment of form objective to the 
Cela dn necessary od the Address in verification of 














10107171 1 ah only the possessors of hearts reflect,"* 
Told it tothe Posesor of ci Seats Seca ea am Be = 


rs Ra ie pret the visible realm and the 
and I * «تعنف بعاد‎ to the Living One, who dies 


ik alt and the Deity of those who discover to us, 

Lord, and the Lord of our our superiors, and our 
Friend, and the Friend of our friends.- And I acknowledge 
that there is no outward without its inward; and: no form 
without its perfect idea; and no rind without its core; a and 
iS Fiokt without ite Veil + and no Knowing One without 
his Gate ; yin موود‎ baba, and no way without 
its verity; and no verity without its letter of revelation; 
and Taciiaire iow encensts ake. tealy omeniela and 
no allegorical sense except to the established in 
to the al and no being firmly established لسع م‎ except 
to the 





ries rk 
apna ga our saying God, i ta allegorical sense is the 
allegorical sense of the world is a place 
for ا‎ the divine greatness. And as for the com- 
ing into existence, it is the posteriority of the caused to the 
cause, and the latter's preceding the former, agreeably,to 
convincing proofs, 0: fei a ‘ori, With reference to 
order, - argument time, not order of place, 
And as 30 ماد لزيد عرو نا لواف رودا مدي‎ being in 
need, ‘and the ordaining of the realizatiow of the relation of 


eanse to effect. And “the essentially Wi ‘y implies 
the absurdity of defining by that which is devoid of q 
And as for the Ma‘na’ established as pre-existent 


sary, and the exemp of him from ane it is that 
we abstract from him every thing which occurs to our 
minds, and is fixed i in our perceptions; and we know that 





_ © ميدع‎ Sur. iv, §, . El-Besdhiwy explains the expression “mother of the 
Book,” in this passage, ta mean “its root, that to which the rest of it amounts.” 
افا ا‎ is obliged to. admit: thet an جوت لس وماد‎ pee 
ny 1 كر‎ he ised; but he ء‎ 








except AES they 
* and ato the i the 
no except the 
sus a obi exc te 
ap except the doctrine of the Da'is of 


 . ae aren are Shecereati: cf iy doctrine, and my 

of‏ 0 وا ; cay ae my return‏ ب عي يا ا 

4 fnith, the credence of my heart. And therewithal 

T dubai tordod. iu cay السام سيدا اتاد‎ open’ doin; 

and hope for the end of the attainment of things: 

And I 1 am: fixed. in what my tongue has uttered’ in. the. 

presence of my chiefs and my brethren. بود‎ Mla 
Upon those who believe, and who perform ‘actions, 

there rests no ilt in respect to that which 1 eat, pro- 

vided they stand in awe, and believe, and orm good 

a actions, ‘and after that stand in awe, and believe, and after 

7” that stand in awe, and do virtuously; and God loyes those 
| who do virtnously.if 


; i a 


Dap et a sh cans, —let 
Sere Maer روا ا‎ see لمعنه‎ ar 
Blessed Belief “He it is who ا‎ con to tbso thy 
Book, of which some verses are are explicit, which are the 
ep a of the Book, and others not So then, ag 

for them in w Whose hearts is wandering, they follow that 
whieh ek precios, سي‎ to i _from desire to seduee, 
and from desire to allegorize it; no one knows its 
orieal sense, exeept God abel those who are firm! 
jet ta sctenee, Who زمه‎ | We believe in it; all 2 





The family of Muhamed 
ماود ابا‎ eae 















as for the ee that there is no vague- 
ness in it, and no uncertainty, and no defect, arid no fault; 
and that the angels are they who are the favorite servants 
the lions o which the NOS el, faring et ee 
religions to w the: pero 
and the laws which they e 
are correct as to تاف‎ forthe poo Maer oe 
en aes ot the, obyions for their utility: the denier 
of which, during ou 0 and the opposer 
era one bed. “the nie tae oes 
nS 3 t 
law, and that i on pe of this our time is the religion of 


‘And I believe that the punishment of the se chre and 
its comfort are a reality ; and that Munkir and Nakir area 


reality ; Pater preg: ie wads pee gabe ce 
reality; and the ian and the Fire, a reality ; and 
tho Book, and ee Gaieems wer cate e Bal- 
son aly ad an coming to an an ai 
توما سات‎ ; and the seeing of him, a reality; and 
2 allowed and the forbidden, # reality ; ; and that the com- 
manding of acta of obedience and | isa thing admit- 
ted;§ and the prohibition: of acts of rye lewis 
Los rat ee حت ود يا‎ Se and that pray 
and alms, and fastmg, and pilgrimage, and holy 
and justice, gees beneficence, and ae ل‎ toa noo 
are obligatory on the believers مدا‎ Ley لخ ع‎ of 
adultery ractice and obscenity, and 
pote Bie and the ‘the killing wil ا‎ night, and games, and 
things intoxicating, are forbidden to the Muslims, 

And I believe that the Jinns are existent, and the Shei- 
tins not unreal; and that Iblis and his troop, the cursed, 
are the friends of infidels and hypocrites. 

And T believe that there is no perfection نه‎ by the 
, knowledge of oneself; and no elevation except ot by aa 

ing snre sciences of religion ; aida ب‎ 2 
by sincerity as to the articles-of faith; and: no, rest except 





* Bee note are Cherubim. | 
AMP o¢ the لوس‎ to ome the dad ما‎ nl aden 
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to come out from within her-a drink varied in its colors, in 
which » ing formen, Verily, therein is a sign 
t pole wh cone ™ 


ue eat 5 2 
ad Fert 0 ل اندي‎ fen 
peace from both of them be to us! — Blessed Be Se 

fee be to God who has directed us to his. idl 


tos‏ فد Drought‏ سد كا 
the creed of our fat or tordhtn, aud freely‏ ل 
fetawit it ciety for it is oe ancient doctrine whi‏ 
is the doctrine of Ismail the noble, And let the bene-‏ 
dictions of God, and. his peace, and his salutations, and‏ 
his honoring be to the Dissesors of ure elements, and.‏ 
envelopes, and angeio and holy “Tell‏ 
feu tf Tene a they se Brower the unuty, belies‏ 
aid to that which the aut‏ 












who know, hold to, and 
desiare عه‎ Shey aro believe, | Fhat the world witha 
‘ts, from the roof to the ground, is 






that that which is originated is. 4s that which ig 


be magnified and glorified | ait 


amram i) be ceed Ii an allseat allesari- 
fol plage Memorials” of A 
under SoLi صن‎ 








to our ius and to our 8 for t yar 
of + عد‎ of = of things subtile, 
and the knowledge of ri and ce, is qualified, 
and is that wis And in him who rast who is assured, 
there is that which apprehends every idea, 

‘things, 0 م‎ permis | my brethren, are the 


verity of my know and the p Pt cage ل‎ my essence 
and my. quality, and my circuit of my and m 


stopping on my ‘Arafeh,$ and the hidden sang sides 
grimage, and the idea of my visitation of the sacred_ 

and the finishing of py endeavor for the Safi of my Choice, 
and the M. Porsande 3 and my prostration to 
the Muhammedan San Kitleh ond the Kureishite Ka'beh, and 
the ‘Aly: -presence, and he Hh Hashimite Corner-stones, and 
the Fitimite Domes, and the Ismi‘ilian Imims, andthe 
Suns of the West and East—from them and to them let 
there be the best of peace-giving, and. the most perfect of 
salutation ! 

“And thy Lord said by inspiration to the bee, ‘Take 
thou of ay mountains for homes, and of the trees, and of 
what they rear for shelter, and afterwards eat thon of every 
frait; 80 pursue thou the ways of thy Lord. That makes 


11 Rectal in. 
ih re of God as he is, or, allegorically, acquaintance 













of giver of aa 

ig of soe, the nes 
ving is constituted, the ١ 
ود‎ with with substance, the pourer, the 
The fourth is the Globe of ‘Earth, the centre of 
fi ebro of dryness in 


parts. 

7 cana onde igh 2 aatike Etec: heavy; and as 
for each two of them, an intermediate determines them, 
that pipes may not exceed their bounds. 

after the fathers and the mothers have moved with 
Pig etcos eaten dentin properties incline towards 
awakened, and the three generators appear; ‘ind the 
Se ee ere te Anan ae fies of ings geriera- 
ted is Minerals, which pore aia of the Corner-stones, 
of which the lowest is sand, and the eee , small pearls ; 
and as for the second, itis Plants, ich the lowest is 
a vara and the bichon, the the sat fala and the third 
is Animals, of which the the lowest is the intestinal worm, and 
st, man, 

thi res ean cians and a ernie 
not dissey spreading 1 m the apogee 8 
Holy One to es: of genus, سد بوي‎ h the 

i kr which rise to view, and 
y are ele ie econ In twenty-<i ht. places of mani- 
é Perfect in number, w are three groups 
of eeveng oe and d the reinforcements 








climbing plant, without roots, and with- 
ad eae cimn, Sea دح‎ etree tak Set Kin Baithar's Heil- 
ahrunge-mittel, ioe tee Bii, 5 380. 
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vapor, 
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Air, with clouds and 


ution for the convolution of 


the place of convolution for 





place 


the agent of thunder-clouds, and thunder-bolts, and 


Next: thé second, isthe: Globe of. 


ل 










72 sh forth, whose beauty gives light, the powerful:in the 
house of the King of the لام مسر سيا‎ tie 

> ordainer of kings. and rulers, the manifester of pp oc and 
_, days, the cause of articles* by his movements, and the reg- 
ulator of fundamentals by his reposings, who puts in motion 


the great enlightener, the most potent master of revolution, 
Armani the Pith Palas, the ain of the fnir 
Nihaid, and the sit 


1a ing-place of the bright “al: who is 
the star of the | of gaicty and ordered song with 
music, of the sparkling orbs, the adorner of 


women and girls, the belle of the celestial spheres, the 
tempter of the king Led yee over love and mirth- 
fulness, as for accidents; and as for colors, the white. 
At ds, the Sixth Palace, the shop of the devices of 
"Utirid, who is involved in every thing emanating, and 
every thmg coming into existence, the sage, the geometri- 
cian, and the sanctified ascetic, the master of paintings and 
; writings, who takes care of the niceties of the arts, the 
1 compiler of diwins, the educator of artificers and artizans, 
io the mingled, the colored, the refined, the varied. 

j ١ ‘the Seventh Palace, the hippodrome of Jau- 
3 lin, who is the second enlightener, the hastener in. journey- 
ings, without delay, the master of the fashionings of light, 

the star of the camel-train and couriers, the colorer of things, 
ss who bas command of striping and reddening, who makes 
2 months and years to be, the agent of properties and powei 
: the befriender as to supplies, 8 who takes in kent 
: 0 _ : go is Palaces. | 
7 ind afte: seven homogeneous + come other 
4 seven Ok us, which are the four Corner-stones, and 
their intermediates, the circumscribing three. 


> “We have of this, and a most i Ip to the un- 
a 1 of the إسعد 1 ندج‎ sbove given of these + even: مد‎ as well 











. Afterwards, is let out the Stellar + with the fixed 
stars, the seat of power, which compasses the earth and the 
acavens, which is the standing-place of forms, and the lunar 


& 


al signs, which is den 


which 


the great periods, the mover of that is beside it of 
envelopes. 

_ Afterwards, rises to view the Elevated Palace, the capa- 
cious structure, the vestibule, the hall of Keiwin, who is 
the superior over beings, the master of abstinence and chief. 
tainship, the educator of people of thought and ingenuity, 





conceived ved to he incorporations, differing only ip grade ; Ti 
body.” Fe eee ae nan ok the Book to جه ولس د‎ frat sped, 
* From it is evident that the Cireomambient ia Finite 
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place of ¢ nin; 
ست‎ ntial to tl 1 of ‘actuality, 
the sojourning-place of lights, the excellencies of science 
and justice,* a power able to manifest sciences in that which 
is caused, a receiver of the impress of its Cause, an actor, 
making its impresses upon that which is caused, p il 
through all existence, reinforcing, by effusion and ‘aiding, 
the rest of the Bucldnares# which manilests re inert 
and forms things , and disperses through the wor 
ot forces, and mantieste its ideas in every genus and species 
And go emanates therefrom the Primitive Hiyiily; the 
receiver, essentially, of the forms of things crea upon 
which the Soul pours out that which it receives of the im: 
press of its عد م‎ 0 ee A medium a ciate 
perpetuates perfection of its excellence, and whi 
the force of receptivity, and the perfection of Rid 
for forms, it causes to me the distant three.t For, per- 
vading nature and coursing forms are manifested in things 
whole and things of parts, and things high and things low; 
and the Hiyily thereby becomes an absolute body, and the 





fi yang hing ai allied, the rater of things 
which ier So ‘he fist oF a nd 


eter} the lover, the beloved for its essence, 
ustice, the joyous with its delights, the 
with the most p of attributes, the de: 
ted by the most excellent of ts, which is set forth in 





So-then, it inthe fortune of riunes, and the m of that 
which is written, and the hiyily of every hi 
place of science, and the supreme and primiti 





ve i. 
_ which receives effusion from its Cause, and is pa cl 
ord, 


60 becomes the shedder forth of the ‘lights of his 
aud takes its stand with his ere caer stand, and abides with 
his abiding, by virtue of a continual effusion of reinforce- 
ments,} from eternity to eternity, endless, without 
soit ا‎ utable, And its receiving that which is not an 
that it is a receiver in order to spreading, in 
Sao tee that the acted upon may be sib erted into an actor, 


ete a - emanates, in سداد مله‎ with its volition, in 
order to the continuance of the perfection of its felicity, 
h the fairness of its forming, an active su 
عن‎ with its substance, which is named the Univ 
Soul aud the Veritatle Sci irit, which is raised up by it 


as a reociver of its eflsion and its impresses, improving by — 


‘succession of its benefits and its lights, prepared for the 
reception of impress, naked o é forms, 8c So then, it is the 





Namel لط‎ apeliod io ces tive Muslin 
y+ Unease: 

to the Prophets of every period, and to the seven Imému of each, as 
their representatives, by virtue of which the Deity himeclf is conceived of 
ne ta his stand, ‘inthem « - 
§ Damely;the from the Amr. - 
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appr ender, the comprehender, the suite 


| pendant: ‘oe Sages by no. 
rit ese رص‎ memo ty. i and “the on 


the Primitive light iid the Universal Intellig 
er of things existing, the shedder forth of | 
ES mee of things produced, the اواك‎ of 





Be 





0 i 


nl da the f the act of 
ge and the seat of the ce ee the shedder 
forth upon 1 ofthe as to that which it receives of the 
aeons of أ‎ hater the lofty, the fen = Oren the 
originator of جد نينا‎ 5 
the cng a ا‎ the finisher of the first 





53a Xa nu wd i de ae حكن‎ be thine, 

Meaning the declaration of his mind and will by revelation, ١ 
“ys es el mtr i i بنع‎ 
§ By the Irddeh, or the 

when SA he MON he ae, he 
te former eonanates directly fromthe Aim, while the latter سا‎ se 

The same. of names ix found in the books of the Druses. Ses 
Meee cee i Dr te 


ji 
4 > thou! any siding from ه‎ higher power. 





im the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 
Praise be to God, who confirms every thing by his unity; 
the glory of whose reverence every ae bows; Ww. 


8 
3 


embraces by science the th Bevery thing 
fothice thin Fareed the" Joy oF whowe dbantne 
عن‎ things created; and the glor ose dominion 
nothing كا كر‎ so that not AS ling is too much for 
him, if he wills it; and who is the cause of every thing; 
and who dispenses with every thing, and whom nothing 
dispenses with; whom all things need, and from whom 
‘and with whom are all things; from whom every thing 
23, andl who cinanates not from any thing; and who 
is not the general of any thing special, and who comes not 
under any thing; and by reason of whom nothing subsists, 
and to the detriment of whom nothing changes; and to the 
degree of whose essence there is no reaching = 
ception, ae ay eoniemare; who is the Hidden of the hid- 
den, and the Mystery of mystery; from whose unity eman- 


asole Amr. And to it was given for a covering the | 





> Kunin, Sur. ix. vv, 19-99, 


+ Meuning, who knows the ewence of every thing 7 


;+ who is, and 
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when they. respecting that 
: وموس و‎ learned men. So then, those who 


mien, and its common people, and its people 
they are the most weer of men to. entrust the 508 
the enemies of the Muslims, and to alienate the troops 


ience to him. So then, it. is. تلطه‎ y upon the 

efects of commands to displace them from the rolls of 
ting men, whether in a fortress, or elsewhere than ina 
pr ota مسرا‎ i Meroe Pr peg Sct 1-2 
ous; an employ, in: them, believing dap 
who hold to the pea gs AVY and the admonition. o 
God, and his Envoy, and the Imims of the Muslims. And 

take a show of conversion, m 


of note. And 


5 8 = 


admit their conversion, bind them to the observance: 
effects; and those who admit it not, reject their rani as 
of their class, so that whatever is theirs reverts to the Pul 

lic Treasury. But, as for these, whenever they are taken 
up, they make a show of conversion, inasmuch as. one ac- 
cantmpdates : his doctrine to piety and the hiding of what 
is the case with them; and there are those among them who 
are acquainted with their religion, and those who are not 0, 
ee ear respecting that, is to look out for what 


5 


part of the cavalry, and of the bearers of arma, and 
ae clad in the coats of mail which the fighting men wear; 
and they may not stay among the troops, just as neither 4 
Jew nor a Christian may stay among the troops. And let 
them be bound to the observance of the laws of Islim. 









hypocrites, such as ' Ibn Ubeiy, and those about 
him, who made a show of ing, and alms-giving, and 
fasting, and peg on the ‘side of the Mas ims, mot 


making openly any on which was at variance with 
0 ا‎ of the Muslims, but keeping such difference 
secret. Saya God,—let him be exalted! “And thou may- 
est not pronounce the benediction upon any one of them 
who dies, ever, and thou mayest not preside over his burial ; 
verily, they disbelieve in God. and his Envoy, and die as 
wicked persons.”* How shall it be, then, with these, who, 
oe with Zendikism and hypocrisy, make a show of 
infidelity and heresy? .And as for the employing of such 
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bere r to, See Beidawit Commentariua in Corantm, ed. HL 0. Fleischer. 
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other than the follower of Karmat, 
patel Selore tae ho 
tof Karmat does, and he was a a : 
er he professes Islim, he returns, صا بعت‎ ltt 

converted. Verily he—let him be exalted! says, 
“So then, what shall be the portion of those who. fight 
against God and his Envoy, and exert themselves to cor- 

upt the earth? ete.,!*—which is directed against those who 
exert themselves to corrupt the earth; but religion is wor- 
thier and prior, because that which religion enjoins is of 
more moment, to be cared for, than the earth, in every 


poy and prior to it.”’ 
ee ee ee 0 63m 
ind an inquiry was proposed to ikh el-Islim, : 

Seal of p خم وم يب لم د‎ the party of Hanbal, 
Takky ed-din Ibn Yatmiyeh, the form of which was ag fol- 
lows:+ “ What say the learned seignora, the Im4ms of re- 
igion,—let God be gracious to them and aid them to 
ifest the plain truth, and to cover the fair show of  er- 
1 لمي حصي سد اللي‎ iriyeh, who declare the lawful- 
| of wine, the transmigration of spirits, and the 
, etermity of the world; and profess to deny the awakening, 

1 and the gathering, and the resurrection, and the Garden an 
: the Fire, in another than the lif which is of this world; and 
declare that the five prayers signify five names, which are 
"Aly, and El-Hasan, and ‘El-Husein, and Muhsin, and Piti- 
meh, so that the رضي‎ 1 these five suffices them,.in 
place of the ablution of the whole body, on account of sexual 
intercourse, and the partial washing, and the other condi- 
tions of prayer, and its essentials; and that fasting, in their 

opinion, signifies three men, and is the name of three women, 
of whom يو‎ enumerate in their books, to mention 

whom particularly there is no room here: and that their 

Tan 2 areca the heavens and earth, is ‘Aly Ibn Abd 
Talib,—let God be gracious to him! so that he, in their 








5 var - * Kurin, Sur, v. v.37. Bot thore is a slight variation from the ¢ommon 
in this quotation. The passage properly reads, “The portion of those 


et Lie begins tos Thad pic GF file locienant See 

aur S61. 

whee ee Sa ee 
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foretaste of their final allotments. - iad 











: : eA Imé 
he was one of the Party of the Impious ; to which his 


said, ‘Om aire tee Ngdorbshdores this assiduity, while 
طاتظاء عت ام د‎ 2* whereupon he said, ‘It is on 
account of the custom of the country, and for the protection 
of family and children.’ So then, if we were to admit, on 
their part, that which they pretend of ‘eonversion, they 


the laws; and the injury to the Muslims would be greater 
than that which happens to them of injury from those with 
whom they are at war. And accordingly, one of our men 
tells us that the doctors of the law in Balkh have decided 
in favor of shedding the blood of the Karimateh, and burn- 
nes up their spe after رقنا‎ | have eee per rege of 

ir opinion ; 80 some em were beaten wi ongs, 
and afterwards put to death.” 

And Abii Selimeh Muhammed Ibn Dawid Esh-Shifi’y, 
said, “Whoever bruits this vile doctrine, and makes a show, 
on his part, of the call to it, let not any conversion be ad- 
mitted on hi rg obey on the contrary let him be put to 
death. And Abii Se‘id El-Istakhry, one of our was 
of this opinion, and said, ‘Some of our men have distin- 

i that which marks the apostate in the follower of 
1 ا‎ ounces ahapeets, 

is an te, he lets 6 manifest senses of w 
and calls up their hidden one and so, when he with his 
tongue es a show of conversion on his part, it sos Fa 
that, together with that, he declares something hidden, whi 
he pretends, as his tongue happens to it, after the 
re عد‎ Naiaivas oobGas is already con- 
verted, so that his being a Muslim may not be judged of. 


* Meaning the principles involving the abrogation of all outward ob- 
servances, 


3 "5 





a ١ SL eee eee eee. 2 eee? 2 
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| asked,—respecting a man who makes a show of Isliim, and 
prays, and aoe and makes a show of the profession of 


years, and afterwards confesses, saying, “ As for me, 


unity, and belief in Mubammed—let peace be to him! for 
3 one 


Thave been, during these past years, a firm believer accord- 


to men; and now I am a convert, and return to 


suspected to hold the doctrine of the 


exposin 


0003723 


to put him to death, 


ae the doctrine of the Karamateh, and I have been a 
and 


makes now a show of that which he before made a 
show of, ining to the religion of Islim, only that he is 
: Karémateh, 


were among them,—what the sentence is as to his blood, 
and his property, and his effects, while the occasion of his 

ng himselt and his confession, is that he has b 
found out, and it were idle, until he confesses his doctrine, 


: Abd-El-Karim Ibn Muhammed said, “The putting to 
3 death of the Karamateh, universally, is a necessary thing, 


and their being treated without discrimination, a statute, be- 
cause they are veritably apostate unbelievers, and their in- 
fluence to corrupt the religion of Islim is greater than an 
other, and the injury which they do, the greatest of injuri 
١ Abii-l-Hasan Muhammed Sa’id said, “It may be said of 
: this man of whom mention is made, as Abd Hanifeh,—let 


| God be merciful to him! is related to have said res 


a Kadary* who said, in the presence of Abii Hanifeh, * 
ama convert;’ Abi Hanifeh, namely,—let God be merciful 
to him! said, ‘Conversion on thy part is that thou returnest 
to all whom thou hast led astray, and ecallest them to the 
truth, and sayest, “As for me, I have been holding false- 


And Abi-l-Kasim 'Abd-El-Rahman Ibn El-Husein Es- 
Saffiir said, “ With regard to the like of these, namely, the 
Karimateh, whenever we cause them to be found out, the 
obligation rests upon the Sultén, in the first instance, and 
upon the doctors of the law of the Muslims, in the second 
instance, to set it down to their account to put them to 
death, and to eradicate them, not admitting, on their part, 


either conversion, or apology,” 
And Abi Muhammed ‘Abd-Fl- 


Karim Ibn Muhammed 


eaid, “As for all who act openly, of the Karimateh,—let 


* See note PB 276, 
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the higher world; and that, as the higher world ins a 
Sec Universal Intelligence, Sad a snsperfoct, Usteom 

ul, which is the source of beings, so there is in the lo 

a Intelligence, w is a means of deliver- 
ance, by likeness in it to the relation of the primitive Soul 
to a ee what relates to the causing 
of beings to exist; and that is the Imim, who is a Natik- 
Legatee ; and as the celestial spheres move as moved 
the Intelligence and the Soul, in like manner living souls 
move to deliverange, as moved by the Natik and the Lega- 
—that it is so in every age and period. 

ys El-Amidy, Such’ were the opinions of some sense- 
less person; and when E]-Hasan Ibn Muhammed Es-Sabbaéh 
appeared,* he exerted himself, and the call assumed that he 
was the Hujjeh, who relieves the Imm, whom no period 
rs without. And the sum of his system was that which 
took the precedence, respecting the need of the teacher. 
Moreover, he prohibited common people from meddling 
with the sciences, and people of note from looking into the 
ancient Books, lest their disgraces should be exposed. And 
they became Philosophers, and ceased not to 

make sport of the canons of religious ordinances and 
commands; and they entrenched themselves in fortresses, 
and their power increased, and any kings whose vezirs were 
of their party, feared calamity, for they made a show of 
rece Barney and openly desecrated sacred things, and 
ل‎ brute beasts, without any religious control, or 

restraint, 


_ Says he [the author] respectin ing the Tiitérkhant + And 
in the year 577, the doctors of the law of were 
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’ 284 
he di of one of their secrets to one who is not of ٠ 
the peo} to whom it belongs, without any object in so 
5 and a وسو‎ of the whole body, the renewal of 
; br pat eo the a of the soul by 
fion 0 profess ; cre the 
Kare the F cP aie and the gate a te K Ka'beh,] ' له‎ 
s-Safa, "Aly, and El-Marweh,* the Prophet; and 
rendezvous of pilgrims t ‘the familiarizing :' 
oa ding,§ the responding to the call; and the cireli a 
House — times, friendship to the seven Imims; and 
- conn of bodies from duty; and the Fire, 
نعم‎ vue tet soil Sn in duty ;—and so on to other of their 


cata thei doctrine is, that God is not existent, nor non- 
eae. neither knowing, nor ignorant; neither powerfal, 
nor weak ;—and so on, as to all attributes : and that be- 
ge veritable mech requires the association of sn 
WI existent, W 18 an anthropomorp In; while 
be sles uires the association of 3 with things 
non-existent, which is a ies taking void. But that, on the con- 
ie he is necessarily ووس حم ا‎ of these attributes, and the 
of contraries.| And often they blend their system 
with the system of the Philoso i and accordingly say that 
he,—let him be exalted! a by his Amr the perfect 
Intelligence, and that by 7 oo na that was the production 
of the Soul, which is not ; and so, that the Soul 
beg after the perfect Inte ik seeking to be quickened 
7 it; and consequently, eat there is a requiring of motion 
from | incompleteness to completion ; and that motion is 
only through its [the Soul's} restlessness; and 30, 
the bodies of the celestial spheres originate, and move 
with @ circular movement, as governed by the Soul; and 
80, that by means of them origimate the simple elementary 
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i and عقي‎ tabs near Mekieh, between 
Muslim pilgrim performs a Seton thins te ceremonial walk, Ge omen 
oldie See Thavela in Arabia, p deba Lewis سوا اا‎ 


That is, after the ceremoniocs on first to Mekkeh. Burekhard 
1 119-80 = os 3 
caning the associnting oneself the ‘lis, 
piel سيار سند‎ Or prostrations, before the seven times 
See Burckhardts os in lrabia, vol, 
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ions in that is, wh in some cases 
Dor and in se Sree, عدبي جد‎ sie ora so on to 
i rote oe and the. m why they thus 
pens cae pape, to! inqui Hoon oa yeh 
regard to these is uired of, on 
pecking, them and is) the conta 
t, the ving 

that they as 





Prophets their engagements,”* and then receive, with receiy- 
ae een ment, made in accordance with a firm beli 
on his part, no secret thing is hidden from them; an 
second, the obligating him, in behalf of the Imam, with re- 
pe pkg nagar عجن‎ up of that which he is confused about, 
of the things eee one presents to him; because it is he 
who knows them, and the candidate has no command of 
them until he elevates himself to something of the degree 
which pertains to د‎ sig comes to the Imm; and then [5.] 
the imposition, which is the pretension of agreement with 
them on the part of the great in religious and worldly 
affairs,+ so that the candidate may be more in favor of that 
to which one calls him; and then [6.] the putting upon a 
foundation, which is the arranging of premises to which he 
who is called is favorable, and which he grants, which point 
him to that false doctrine to which one calls him; and then 
(7.] the divestiture, which is the causing to rest in the 
neglect of corporeal actions; and then 3 the despoiling 
of the firm beliefs of religion. 

And when an affair of calling has gone so far, they set 
on pees ana 2 incite Sag 9 
in and to allegorize the laws, y to their 
saying that the partial washing signifies Fiendehip to the 
Imfm; and as for the entire washing, that it is the receiv- 
Dies let pein a: 
what prayer is; an er signi e , who 

En fy his saying,—let him be 


is roy; 38 is proved 1 
١: 5 ع ل ا‎ Geers) 
#”بعستب‎ and that 15م‎ nocturnal pollution signifies 





* Kurin, Sur. xxxiii'v.7,  $Seep.262,  $ Kurin Sor. xxix v. 44. 
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» | 
is li to receive the engagements him; (says 
Aaa سوس سو سف سوم‎ because 
he is like the ravenous beast, myo draws off the hunter's 


rhea مسجو‎ ane Nit 5 what he says agreei 
therewith, and ye know not of ravenous teats amy which 
train dogs;) and he is the sixth; and a Mumin,* w - 
lows after him, that is, pants for the Dé’i, from whom are re- 


into clientship with the Imam, and acts ing to him; 
and ae is — pig ae adr 7 5 0 2 heay- 

earths, an seas, an 0 week, 
aud the planets which gover witha command [5.] The 


Babekiyeh,+ inasmuch as a party them follow 
coy in to going out in the mantle of 
in 


Yemen, an because they wore red in the days of 
Babek, or because they were like those who differed from 
them of the Muslims, in respect to the mantle. [6.] The 
Ismf'iliyeh, an account of their affirming the i iP as 
the right of Isma’il Ibn Ja'far Es-Sadik, who was the eldest 
of Ja'far’s sons; or, as some say, on account of the deriva- 
tion of their heterodoxy from Muhammed Ibn Isma’il 

And the root from which their p ing of the a 

tion of the laws up, was the Kobadiyeh, a sect of 

6 ee: er who, being goaded by Islam, aimed to alle- 
gorize the laws in certain ways coming back to the prin- 
ciples of their forefathers ;§ that is to say, they assembl 
and reminded one another of the position of undivi 
rule which their forefathers held, and said, “There is no 
way for us to eject the Muslims by the sword, on account 


* ie. Believer. 

+ Le. Party of the Followers of Bibek. These were, at least, of 
that subdivision of the Ismii'ilis called the Extravagant Shi'a. See Weil's 
Geschichte der Chalifen, Ba. ii, s 235-6, The appellation El-Khursany, bere 


given to Baek, should undoubtedly be El-Khurmany, سني‎ , asa rela 
tive adjective, in an abridged form, from بخراسان‎ Khordsin, the country 
70 وي‎ er ees د ص‎ 
From this it would Magian established by Mazdak, 
the Sisinide king Eb petrents th death of onder 
se cee being «name Screen fe sol etre 
VOL. 11. 36 
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namely, Adeni, عه‎ Nop and and Masa, and ‘Isa, 
’ 29 
and Muhammed,—let the divine benediction and oe be 
to him! and Muhammed.the Mehdy,* the seventh of the 
Natiks; and that between each two of the Natiks there are 
ve Imims, who rely upon the law of the Natik; and that 
must of necessity be in every age seven who are imi- 
whom direction is given, in respect to religion, 
m one another in rank, namely, an Imém, 
aids the religion of God, who is the acme of arguments 
in proof of the religion of God; and a Hujjeh,+ who relieves 
the Imfm, sustaining his science, and thereby authenticating 
him; and a Dhii-l-massah,t who imbibes science from the 
Hujjeh, that is, receives it from him ;—these three, and also 
contain Babs, who are the Da’is,§ namely, an Akbar, that is 
a Dai can Mi is the fourth among them, who elevates 
ievers; and a 1241 Madhtin,§ who receives 
the engagements binding inquirers from among the People 
of the outward sense, and causes them to enter into client- 
ip with the Imim, and opens to them the gate of science 
knowledge; and he is the fifth; and a Mukellib,** 
whose degree in religion is indeed elevated, but who is not 
licensed in respect to the office of Da’i, whose license on 
the contrary respects argumeftation with men, and who 
accordingly argues, and renders eager for the Da’i, like the 
hunter's dog, until, when he has argued with one of the 
she tebe the outward sense, and has drawn him off from 





. 








i literally. 
i 
The Ismé‘ilian missionaries are called Bibs, i.e. Gates, reference 
[i 9 Dit or Heed لس‎ ee He 1 
6 or : Tsmuli'llis, in carrying on their 
proselytism, formed dioceses, over cach of which some ‘i presided. 
areca : ل‎ 
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TRANSLATION. 





L 


THE de ater Thee are called by seven appellations. 
[1.] The Batiniyeh, on account of their profession of the in- 
ward sense of the Book, beside its outward sense, For they 
say, nie the Kurfn has 3 outward 08 in inward sense : 
and as for its meaning, that its outw sense appertains to 
the sciences of language, and that the relation of the inward 
sense to the outward is like the relation of the pith to the 
bark. And they say that the laying hold of its outward sense 
punishes with fatigue in assiduous action,* and that its in- 
ward sense is an aid to the leaving off of action by its outward 
sense. And as ts this, they lay hold of hi saying,— 
let him be exalted! “And so there is established between 
them a wall, having a gate the inward part of which, within 
it, is mercy, and the outward part, before it, is eying 
2.] The Diane eh, because their leader, he who levelle 

the high-way for their doctrine, was a man named Hamdin of 
it a ich is the only place of its name, namely, Kar- 

mat of Wasit. [3.] The Haramiyeh,§ on account of their 
ration of sacred things, and allowing of things forbid- 

den, 5 The ptt | eons they think that the 
Niatiks of the revealed laws, that is, the Envoys, are seven, 

* Meaning that it obliges to go through laborious outward 


+ See Kunin, Sur, Iii. v.19. "The “wall” spoken of in this is 
ur, ¥. “wall” of in peusnge, ها‎ prop- 
erly a wall separating “ believers” from “h: pocrites” in a future state, 

: مب‎ called 4 


This per 1 Karmat, was the leader of ده‎ faction 
the Iamd'ilia, which ded iteclf A. HL $77, Le. A.D. 890-1, anal 
became fearfully celeb under the name of the Karmatia, or the | 


Hashiahia, 
De Sacy's Expos! dela Relig. des Druses, Tome i. Introd. 166, 7 
Wisit, within the territory of which Hamdan is said by our axthor to have 


waa on the at about the distunce, fifty parasangs, from 
Basrah, Kdfch, Ahwis ancl Baghing See Reinaud and De 10's Géographie 
81 © Party of the illegal [ io, Party of the number seven. 
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wills from us something; and Phra which he wills by 
us he hides from us, and that which he wills from us he 
manifests to us. So then, what have we to do, to meddle 
with that which he wills by us, to the neglect of that which 
he wills from us?’ And this is his saying respecting pre- 
destination, namely, ‘It is a thing between two things, not 
absolutism, and not indifferentism.’ .And he was wont to 
say, in prayer, ‘QO God, to thee belongs the ار‎ if I 
obey thee; and to thee it belongs to convict, if I disobey 
thee. There pertains not to me, nor to any one else, any 
efficiency in the case of a doing well; and there is no con- 
victing on my part, or on the part of any one else, in the 
case of a doing ill.’ 

“Now then, we will mention the sects which differed from 
each other respecting him, and after his day, not on the 
ground of their being divisions of his i the 
contrary, on the ground of their having to do with the root 
of his stock, and the branches of his descendants." 


©» Meaning, as holding in common that the imamship is perpetuated in his 
family, while distinguished by particular attachment to one or another of his 
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“ And he was a of rare science in religion, and 
culture in philosophy, and consummate self-restraint 
in respect to this world, and complete abstinence from appe- 
tites. And he had dwelt in neh a length of tim 
doing much service to the Shi’ah who sided with him, aud 
committing to those friendly to him the secrets of the 
scienees; when he entered ‘Irak, and dwelt there a =e 
of time. He never assumed the imamship, nor contended 
with any one respecting the khalifship; and whoever 
plunges into the sea of knowledge, is not eager for a shore; 
and whoever is elevated to the summit of verity, fears not 
a letting down; and there is a saying, ‘Whoever has con- 
verse with God, is empty of men, and whoever cultivates 
familiarity with others than God, the Tempter makes a prey 
of him."* And he was related, on the father’s side, to the 
ال عي‎ ah y; and on the mother’s side, he was related 
to Abii ‘r,—let God be gracious to him! And he 
cleared himself of that which any one of the Extravagants 
had to do with, and cleared hi P of him, and cursed them; 
and he was clear of the peculiarities of the doctrines of the 
Rafidheh,+ and their fooleries, namely, the declaring of the 
disappearance and the return,t and the coming forth, and 
ا‎ and incarnation, and anthropomorphism. 
“But the Shi'ah were divided, after his day, and every 
one of them professed a doctrine, and desired to pass it off 
upon his followers, and referred its origin to him, and fixed 
iton him; while the master was clear of that, and of the 
bere — besarte and also of the ae ioc 
6 his is his saying respecting volition, namely, 
‘God —let hi tiavewahenh eile, Wein ing, and 


+ This is probably a traditionary saying of Mubammed. 
tLe. Party of the Deserer, name given tom party whose doctrinal 
characterizes that “they are extravagant in 


rig sections and i to such a that they come 
to the doctrine of jon [of the Deity.]” See hohrastiny’s Book 
of Relig, and Philos, Sects, p. 9. 
Wis se كه‎ 7 expresses it, euch an “extrava- 
in the = ccgioct edhe yh ag amounted to making 
& vacuity of attributes.” Se Shahrastany's Book 
and F Sects, p. 9. sd 


0 ae 8 sof 1 .: 1 me noe 
: e. Maintainers power [in man,] in opposition to the doctrine of ab- 


د 2 


$f Bikiri and the constant Ja'fariyeh.— are 
the followers of Abi Ja’far Muhammed Ibn 'Aly El-Baki 

of bot Suet d the imamship ahig’ f their Hoe en 
of them, an i ip 0 i t Zein el- 
"Abidin; except that among them are some who are con- 
stant to one of the two, and forward not the imamship to 
their — and — ب جح‎ epee we 
distinguish this party over and above the sects professing to 
be Shi'ah which we shall ees only “eel اخ‎ those of 
the Shi’ah who are constant to El-Bakir, and declare his 
declaré the imamship of Abt ’Abdallan Jatfar Ton Mahers: 
0 : a’ : 





* This must refer to some tradition connected with the taking of Khaibar 


Inks م‎ wh Se تسسا‎ nif oboe, يي‎ to's he ose wae 

& season 
uve feat Kenan sev r ees thot ...ويد ب مح‎ coe as the inberit- 
ance of successive generations in the line of his posterity. 
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of the spiritual in a material body is a thing which no intel- 
Rep SRD tees eat separ geod like the 
appearance ebril,—let to hin some Imper- 
sonation, and the being fashioned in the form of one of the 
Sito of ovil ike the supenrance of tak Sheita 
7 e the a hei 
of man, so that he may work evil in his form, 
pearance of the Jinns in the form of mankind, so 
may dispute with its tongue. .And so, on account 
say that God—let him be exalted! appears in 
f impersonations. And because there is not, 
tnvoy of God,—let the divine benediction and 
to him! any impersonation more excellent than 
Aly,—l benediction and peace be to him! and after him, 
is appropriated descendants,* who are the best of creatures, 
the the true God appears in their form, and speaks 
with their tongue, and holds with their handa. So then, by 
virtue of this we generalize the name appropriate to the 
rae a ei er ل لمي فلح ليد تسم عد جرع‎ 
approp of ‘Aly, era ’ any one 
als ben poo he hed pps 1 عو وسح أ جعي‎ from 


6 3 
لله 
PEE‏ ص ل 


—let him be exalted! which is something that connects 

self with the hidden sense of mysteries, Said the Prophet, 
—let the divine benediction and peace be to him | “T judge 
by the outward, and God has charge of secreta."+ And by 
virtue of this, 3 was ae. lot of the PL ane divine 
benediction and peace be to him! to fight with theists, 
and rie fe h oie Rater 
tue of this, he likened him to “ina Tom Maryam, and said, 
Ct na an TANT. Bok, have sail reepecting are 

Bay Tespectin mn Maryam, have not I, indeec 

declared seacctina shes with a declaration 7” 't 59 
“And often they affirm of him a participation in the en- 
voyship, inasmuch as he said, ‘ Among aeons who fights 
on the ground of its allegorical sense, as I fight on the ground 
of its letter; is he not, indeed, the sewer of the sandal "8 and 
so, that the knowledge of the allegorical sense, and the fight- 
ing with hypocrites, and the disputing with the Jinns, and 


* propriate’ inted ns dwelling-places of the Deity. — 
f Steen does he not complete what 1 begin! This also is one of the 
sayings of the Prophet. 





that pronounce | ings of the state of Deity 
to دسي مر عمد .لم70‎ inns And anthropo- 
morphism was, as a se ys لج يسدنه نه‎ the 
Sbi'ah ; and only went over to some of the People of the 
Sunneh, after that. And the of the Mu'tazileh pre- 
vailed among the latter, after ‘saw that it was nearer to 
that which is objective to the intellect, and farther from 
_ “And the heresies of the Extravagants are com 
in four things, namely, ism, and the com- 
ing forth, and the return, and transmigration. And there 
are ions belonging to them; and in every coun- 
py have an ion. They are called in Isfa- 
the’ Khurramtyeh, and the Kidiyeh;+ and in Rei, 
and the Sinbaédiyeh ;} and in A 


the Mazdaktyeh, it dherbijan, 
the Dhukiiliyeh ;$ and in a certain place, the At 
yeh ;} and ree + و ابس رساب‎ the A beivedhtyel "4 : 


“The Nugairiych and the Ishikiyeh**—They are amo 
the Extra te of tho Site مسار عد ع‎ 
them who defend their doctrine, and act the part of leaders 
in respect to their declarations. And there is a disagree- 
ment among them ing the way to generalize the name 
ee ity, مع‎ as to include the Imams 

the people of the Family. Say they, ‘The appearance 





* Le. Party of the Voluptuous 
he Se een Tn this sense, the word seems to 
original, as 
$e Party of the Followers of Sinbid was a leader of the Ex- 
pk goad is, in Khorfsiin, in the reign of the Khalifeh Weil's 
der Chalifen, Bu. ii. « 236. 
T ean make no sense of this word, however pronounced, either as Arabic, 
or But if we read Dukiliyeh, it is an Arabic word, meaning Self- 
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he does not 
> andr 


ing the Creator | | 
not that, lie is existent, nor that he is non-existent; neither 
that he is one who knows, nor that he is ignorant; neither 
that he is one possessed of power, nor that he is impotent; 
and in like ‘manner, with regard to all the attributes. Vor 
veritable affirmation requires the association of him with 
other existences in that respect in which we speak of 
him absolutely, and that is anthropomorphism; so that 
admit of rene by absolute affirmation and 
denial; on the contrary, he is the Deity of those 
who stand opposed to one another, and the Creator of 
disputers, and the arbiter between those who differ.’ And 
igen Tea they also tell of Muhammed Ibn ‘Aly El- 
kir, that he said, ‘Beeause he bestows knowledge on 
the knowing, it is said that he is one who knows; and 
jase he bestows power on the powerful, it is said that 
he is one possessed of power. So then, he is one who 
possessed of power, in the sense that he bestows 
knowledge und power, not in the sense that knowledge 
subsists in him, and power, or that he is qualified with 





*ie Purtyof Mazdak. Maslak was the pales te tenons of Me 


of 
feats by Nowbewin, For iione: are The Dubie, ‘ete. by Sho 





e. Party of instruction, The ground of this a 1 ١ from 
some of Hasan Ibn Sabbih’s “articles,” stated farther on by Eah-Shahrastiny, 

Lo. Heretics. : 5 
Sete’ ةي‎ son of Ja'far Es-Sddik, the seventh and last Iméim 


een عا‎ to eine ote Sh were مرحم مي‎ their religi 
study © ¥, introduced among them 
ل‎ the Khalifob Marntin, were called ly this name 
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the courtesy of Mr. Von Wildenbruch, late Prussian Consul 
Sha for Syria, whose dragoman, Mr. Catafago, found it 
near : 5 

Asa further introduction to the following translation, are 
here added translations of several from Esh-Shah- 
rastiny's celebrated Book of Creeds and Sects, relative to the 
parties to be brought before the reader. The passage above 
referred to, in which this author gives an account of E]- 
Bikir, is also appended. It seemed the more desirable to 
make these extracts, as no English translation of this hi 
authority on such subjects is known to have been pub 
lished; and the German translation by Haarbricker, of 
which the first volume has recently appeared, ea 
good one, spp nicer ا‎ al the place of one in our own lan- 
guage.* ‘The first of these extracts relates to the Ismi'ilis, 
under the more general name of the Batinis, which imeludes 
fon the Ghdlis the Extuvegant Shia in general aha 
is on the Ghali e Extra tt is, in general.t Th 
third is on that particular portion of this party denomir 
ted the Nusairis and Ishikis.§ The fo relates to El- 


Exactness has been my aim in translating; and to this 
every thing else has been sacrificed, so far as was consistent 
with preserving the English idiom. The foot-notes are 
intended mainly to facilitate the understanding of the text. 
A discussion of the many interesting topics suggested by 1 
would probably have been premature, if indeed it could 
have been entered upon. 


“The Batiniyeh.{—This appellation is affixed to them 
only because they give out that every thing outward has an 
inward; and every letter of revelation, an allegorical sense. 
And they have many appellations beside this, according to 









ae ee oo? “RAs. — at 


* Abw-'l-Foth Muhammed asch-Schahrastdni's Religions-Partheien und Phi- 
fosophen-Sechulen, zum ersten Male vollstindig aus ل‎ Arab. ibersetzt yon Dr. 
Theodor Haarbritcker. Erster Theil. Halle: 1850, 

4+ See Book of Religious and Ph Sects, by Muhammad Al-Shab- 
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Tt follows from the limitation of date thus given to the con- 
lading part of this document, that it must have been com- 
Be as the middle of the fourteenth cen of our 





‘era. This document was obtained by Rev. Dr, Eli Smith, 
imissionary in Syria, from Mikhail Meshika of Damascus. 


_ The second portion of the following translation is made 
from a document without title, but of which the nature of 
the contents is sufficiently evident. It consists of four 
as The first piece presents a system of cosmogony; 
second, a formula of religious belief; the third, a mys- 
tical allegorizing of the doctrines set forth in that formula; 
and the fourth, a statement of the doctrine of the Imém. 
All these pieces are in form declarative, not argumentative ; 
and in reading them attentively one cannot resist the im- 
that are specimens of the so-called sermons 








pression, 
which the Déis, or missionaries, of the Ismd‘ilis are said to 


heen in the habit of delivering, at stated seasons, in 
assemblies of the sect, to those whom they would 


Hoctrine is put beyond doubt by allusions contained in 
them. But, what 1s more, one may even refer some of 
them, with considerable confidence, to particular grades of 
initiation which are described by oriental writers as recog- 
nized by this sect, and are briefly alluded to in our first docu- 
ment, For the fourth piece evidently belongs to that pine 
of instruction of which the object was to impress with the 
sense of dependence upon the Imim; and the third, to that 
which was designed to initiate the proselyte into a pre- 
tended mystic sense of the doctrines and precepts of stim; 
while the second might very appropriately have been deliv- 
ered to less advaneed scholars, by way of “pretension of 
agreement with them on the part of the great in religious 
and worldly " that is, the leading religious and civil 
authorities of the day, or those of the Muslims, which our 
controversial document charges upon them as one of their 

. The date of these peculiar missionary-sermons 
cannot be exactly determined. But there seems to be an 
intimate connection between them all, so that whatever date 
belongs to one is probably to be affixed to all. This doen- 


ment, 80 important for its contents, was obtained through 


* See Mémoires de Pfnstitut, Tome iy, pp. 4-5. 
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upon the party of the Ismd’ittyeh, and the Angry Eye upon the 
party of the Karémateh, and is an extract from a r work 
1. .ه‎ The Book of the Open Ways of Approach [to God,| touch- 
ing the Gladdenings of (Divine| Lenity. It seems to have been 
written on the appearance of some followers of Karmat in 
the Waidy Haméh, probably near to Hamah in Syria, “ be- 
tween Homs and Kinnesrin,” ss Abulfeda says, who adds 
that those who threw off the faith of Islim, had free range 
there.* There is no precise indication of the date of its 
composition, nor is the name of the author given. He only 
calls himself Esh-Shifi’y, or the Shafiite. This document 
consists of three parts. The author begins with eight hun- 
dred and thirty-two lines of rhymed measure, in which he 
portrays the hated party against which he writes, in concise 
and pointed terms. ‘These rhymings I have passed over in 
lating, as the fuller statements in prose which follow. 
them, though less piquant as a specimen of con 
ing be wicte جع مد ما‎ upc ووو عد ونه‎ 
introduced a piece in peek another author. This author 
calls himself سبال‎ 7 and i may be suggested as quite 
robable that he is the Seif ed-din El-Amidy whom Ibn 
Kchallikin a of as having akan up 0 ع ع‎ 
Hamih, and there composed works “on inciples of 
religion, and jurisprudence, and logic, and philosophy, and 
disputation,” and whose death, as the same authority in- 
forms us, took place A. H. 631, i.e. A. D. 1288-44 “Ibis 
worthy of notice, in this connection, that a portion of this 
piece strikingly resembles what Von Hammer published 
many years ago, on the Ism#ilis, as in substance contained 
in a work by El-Jorjiny,t who, according to D’'Herbelot, 
died A. H. 316, ice. A. D, 1418-1485 The third part of 
this document is a statement of inquiries respecting the 
Nusairis, presented to Takky ed-din Ibn Yatmiyeh, with 
his answer. This person was a distinguished doctor of Mus- 
lim law, who died, according to D’'Herbelot, A. H. 763, or 
as some say, A. H. 748, ive, A.D, 1866-7, or A. D. 1847-8) 


# ومع‎ bie 2 Aboulfida, ed. Reinavd at De Slane, pp. 262-8. 
In Khallikin’'s Dictionnaive Biegraphines a De blane, pp 456-7, 


Bee 
See Journal Asiatique, Tome vi, 33-5 
ْ See D’'Herbelot's Biblicthique Orieniale, p. 878. 
See Idem, بم‎ 444. 
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sent to me by De De Forest, setting one of them aside, for 
the present, for fear that I may not have yet fully mastered 
the | contained in it. The document set aside consists 
of two fragments of what oper to be a conversation 
between Muhammed Ibn’Aly El-Bakir and Khélid Tbn Zeid 
El-Ju'fy, related by the latter in the form of a Lap, i, @, 
Missive, for the purpose of directing certain persons sup- 
to have “ devinted from the path of rectitude.” The 
ormer of the two interlocutors here introduced can be no 
other, as the conversation itself shows, than the fifth Imim 
of the Ismé'ilis, commonly known as El-Békir, a great- 
grandson of the Khalifch ‘Aly; the other, who appears as 
an inquirer, is not so easily identified, but may be conjec- 
tured to be a descendant of "Aly, whose futher was a brother 
of El-Bakir,* But, inasmuch ‘as Esh-Shahrastiny informs 
us that the Shi'ite sects, after the time of 17-8 kit, were 
much disposed 4“ off” their opinions “upon his fol- 
, lowers,” and “to rebee ti their origin to him, and to fix them 
on tim,” the question naturally arises, whether we have, in 
this Missive, the genuine doctrine of El-Bakir, or that of 
some party availing itself of his name to give currency to 
views in reality not his. To judge by what Esh-Shahra- 
stiny tells us of the opinions of El-Bakir, the Missive in 
question might be taken as an authentic expression of his 
mind, for he here denies, either explicitly, or by implication 
each of certain doctrines which are particular 7 mention 
by Esh-Shabrestitay as not actually held by him, and which 
erefore appear to have been those oftenest ascribed to him 
falsely, It 18 possible, however, that some party with which 
he was not so generally confounded, or perhaps kindred to 
his own, may Sie here used his name without authority. 
At all events, this Missive sets forth doctrines different from 
those maintained by either of the sects referred to, or rep- 
resented, in the other two documents. y : 
The first portion of the following translation is made from 
the controversial document. The original of this is entitled 


السطوه العدلية ale‏ الاسباعيلية والعين السالخط*خ 
ie. The Attack of the Partizan of Justice‏ علي dhol‏ 
of See Weits Geachichte der Chatifen Bd. i. es. 625-1; Id. BA, 3 204,‏ 


he orthodox author so designates himself as one to the justice 
PA on re مع‎ designa as one holding to the justice of 


et id | 


es * 









INTRODUCTION. 





SOME time ago, I received from Dr. Henry W. De Forest, 
missionary 1 an Arabic manuscript of fifty-seven 
leaves, consisting of three documents which throw new light 
upon the opinions held by the Ismf'ils, and other sects of 
Allegorists, or Mystics, of Muslim origin. Two of these 
documents bear marks of being authoritative with the sects 
themselves whose views they pees to represent; while 
the other, though controversial in its design and charac- 
ter, is valuable for comparison with them, The history of 
the فقتل قمعا‎ and their branches, of which the Druzes con- 
stitute one of the most important, is, at least in its outlines, 
sufficiently well known. But excepting the Druzes, whose 
books have now for some time been in the hands of the 
learned, the opinions of none of them have been definitely 
ascertained.* Of the Nusairian and Ismia‘ilian documents 
announced within the last three years, in France and Ger- 
many, as recently discovered, only outlines with brief 
extracts, or mere tables of contents, have as yet been 
published,+ 

_ Under these circumstances, though with some diffidence, 
I publish the following translation of two of the documents 


* See Mémoires de ”ا‎ Académie Royale des Inscriptions, Tome xvii. pp. 127, 
f£; Notices ef Axrtraits dea Manuserifs, Tome eas 143, f£; ©. Niebwhr's 
fei 1 Bd. i, هم‎ 439, "15: Mémoires de نايد‎ Royal, Classe 
@ Hist, et de Litter, Anc. Tome iv. pp. 1, :ا‎ Die Geschichte der Assassinen, ل‎ 

‘Joseph vou Hammer; Mémoires sur les trois plus fameuses Sectes du -امسالك‎ 
Maniane, M. 16 pp. 51, i; Troeels in Syria and the Holy Land, by John 
Lewis Burkhe 150-6; Journal ekg Tome v. pp. 120, £; 
de la Religion dea , por M. le Baron Silvestre De Sacy, 2 Tomes; Die 
Drusen and ihre Vorlaufer, von Dr, ee Wolff, Einleitung; Geschichte der 
see ie Ra “ee eee 3, i; Jowrnal Aviatiqne, Série iv. 

lit ssh; tee د‎ Z Dash سي قا با لامي‎ BAK. on 
| i tne! 4 aa, 
$88, 2; Idem, Ba iit ex. $02, © 
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generally softened by the omission of the به‎ as jror, Frqry ire. 


Ist pers. plur. juer, the o is universally rejected. 

In the singular the Sansk. dsam, dsts, dstt, the Lat, eram, 
eras, erat, 1, 6. esam, esas, esat, point to a Greek inflexion 
yoa(r), yeas, yor(t), Here, however, the o which the Latin 

into 7, has in Greek fallen away in accordance with 
the general analogy. Hence 4 or ia, tas, fe(r), Epic and 
Tonic forms, which merely drop the به‎ retaining the vowel 
ب‎ Dalai it was originally united with the personal ending. 
he Ton. for for “ممع‎ presents the o, the usual connecting 
vowel of the imperfect. More commonly, however, after 
the omission of the o, the short connecting vowel is absorbed 
in the preceding long 4: whence 1 or #, ds or qoGa, J or Fp, 
the common forms of the singular. (The Epic forms tjo6a, 
fyr, مو‎ are only instances of the tendency, so general in 
pic Greek, to Saar the long vowel-sounds.)  Perhap 
however, it might be better to consider these forms رس‎ #e, 
as the result of an effort to make the singular without a 
connecting vowel by attaching the endings r, ,»ره‎ directly 
to the base qe, which could only be accomplished by the 
rejection of the >. 


The FUTURE of this verb is not found in Sanskrit in a 
separate state. In Greek and Latin, where it is found, it 
has no proper tense-sign, but is in form a present, differing 
from the present of this verb by the insertion of a connect- 
ing sau and having the use of a future. In this absence 
of a tense-sign, loowar, J will be, may be compared with such 
forms as Woue, J will eat, and alow, J will drink. The 
usual characteristic of the Greek future is ره‎ originally os 
or os, which is now generally re as containing the 
root of the substantive verb, e can easily understand, 
then, why it should not be used with the future of sii, as 
that would involve a repetition of the root, a composition 
of the word with itself’ Yet the tense-sign is undeniabl 
present in the Dor, éovotjuas (= eooeonas or tooromer), an 
Ee 80 in the Epic ,وموم‎ where one > may belong to 

base, and the o eee rt and which‏ ع 
the common Toone is perhaps derive by neglecting the‏ 

: 0 "of this future, 11 
__ The middle endings i as well as of the im- 
perf. mr, and the imper. fogo, have been already noticed 


Pu 
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Doric form. Hence also ttw» by an abandonment of «, as 
in the participle. 

The INFINITIVE erat is without doubt related to an orig- 
inal roves, a3.elul to cous; but as the infinitive in » or va is 
unknown to the common Sanskrit, it cannot be ill 
from that language. The base مه‎ combined with the dia- 
lectic endings weras or wer would give eoueras or ؛ معبروء‎ but 
here again we find the same changes as in the pres. ind. Ist 
pers. sing.; whence arise the forms Foweras, fuera, elueras, 
Inuer, quer, .«عماء‎ The Homeric iueras, fuer, present no com- 
pensation for the vanished ¢, 


The Sanskrit PARTICIPLE is sat, acc, sing. mase, 
for asat, asaniam: Lat, sens, sentis, seen in the compounds 
praesens, absens. These forms indicate an original Greek 
participle .عمصممه ,سمه‎ But the o has fallen away, accord- 
ing to the general an , and left éé», ,جم«‎ the prevail- 
ing forms in dialectic Greek. Eventually, however, the 
short « disappeared likewise, leaving the common Gr, bros, 
which in form are mere endings without a vestige of the 

. It is a case much like the modern Greek adverb 
déy not, from the ancient otdéy; that is, the word not with 
the negative wholly omitted. 

The Doric forms trto;, irr, etc., connect themselves with 
the ind. 3d pers. plur. évt/, and are to be accounted for in 
the same manner, as resulting from an attempt to dispense 
with the connecting vowel, to connect the base eo directly 
with the participle-ending ب‎ which occasioned of necessity 
a sacrifice of the consonant ¢. Hence too the Lat. ens; 
which, however, is not a native form of the Latin lan- 
وعدم‎ but borrowed from the Dorian philosophers of Magna 

raecia. 


In the ImreRFect the base receives an augment and be- 
comes 49, Sansk. ds. The augment, however, is often re- 
jected from this verb as well as from others, in the dialects, 
and especially in the Ionic. The augmented oe 
most distinctly in the Doric 8d pers, sing. Js, where it stands 
alone, without connecting vowel or nal ending. It 
appears also in the 3d pers. plur. joar, fear, dsan 
for dsant, Lat. erant for esant ; likewise in the forms jeror, 
joryr, Gore, Sansk. dsiam, dstém, asta, which in Greek are 
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oper endings of the subjunctive. Here, however, the © 
fas fallen away between the vowels, leaving رس‎ ty:, Fy, ete., 
dialectic forms, whence by contraction 6, js, J, ete., the com- 
mon forms in Attic As the G subjunctive is a 
formation peculiar to the Greek, or paralleled only by cer- 


tain traces of a similar formation in the earlier Sanskrit of 


the Vedas, no illustration can be given here from other 
languages. 


As for the oprative, we have already pointed out the 
relation of the Gr, sir to an earlier eos, proved by the 
Sansk. sym, Old Lat. siem, where the Greek has lost the 
consonant of the base, while the Sanskrit and the Latin 
have given up the vowel. ‘This optative is formed by an- 
nexing the letters «, Sansk. 4, directly to the base; like 
Soiny from do, Geigy from Ge. © Sanskrit uses this forma- 
tion in a considerable number of bases which end in a con- 
sonant, In Greek it is confined to bases ending in a vowel, 
ie. pure bases, the only exception being this very verb ea, 
which, however, by giving up the o, presents in the opta- 
tive the appearance of a pure verb. If the base ee followed 
the an of other bases ending in a consonant, its opta- 
tive would be sow, rouz, evo, ete., or by dropping 9, co, 
pe thee and the two last mentioned forms do in occur 

omer. 


Basra nd th * of he اتم واي ا‎ eat 
and the yowel of t 8 not un- 
common ch from * to +: com altro iste In 
this instance the Sanskrit stands in disadvantageous com- 
parison with the Greek, the Sansk. 20 Shaving lost the con- 
sonant of the base, while the Greek, influenced perhaps by 
a ity for the combination.o#, has retained it. 

Homeric ievo has the ending of the middle, just as 
رمز‎ with the middle ending is sometimes found in place of 
the active jr, The future also foouas takes middle endings, 


in the Lat. ero for eso it has the endings of the active. 
When we consider the meaning of this ver terminating, 
as it does, upon the subject, we shall not be ised at 


seeing it assume the subjective forms of the middle voice. 

The 8d pers. plur. of the imperative in Sanskrit is santu 
for asantu. The corresponding form in Greek would be 
evorr(y), or, with the omission of the ره‎ tévm(y), a Common 
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union-vowel .ع‎ But in Ionic and Attic Greek, the letter + 
of the ending rt: is everywhere corrupted to a sibilant ره‎ be- 
fore which » falls away and is compensated by the prolon- 
gation of the preceding vowel. is would change roarm 
to ,ممم‎ and by the disappearance of the radical ره‎ to faos. 
:ممع"‎ is often found in the Tonic dialect: from it, by con- 
traction of the vowéls ea, comes slot the prevailing form, 
In the assumed. original form roar, the a, ns sia inti- 
mated, is not a significant element, like the base e, and the 
personal ending rr: it is a mere euphonic expedient, a ne- 
cessity of pronunciation, without which the combination of 
the base and the personal ending would be unpronounce- 
able. This connecting vowel appears under the same form, 
as @in the Sansk, sent’; as u in the Lat. swat; asi in the 
Germ. sind, There is reason, however, to believe that the 
Greeks, at least in some dialects, resorted to a different 
means for relieving the difficulty presented by the combi- 
nation امع‎ 2: that, instead of inserting a brief union- 
vowel, they sometimes sacrificed the o of the base: this 
would give érri, the prevailing $d pers. سام‎ in the Doric 
dialect. Indeed the common نما‎ might be made from معن‎ 
by the usual change of + to o, which would involve the omis- 
sion of the » and the lengthening of « toe. Itseems more 
robable, however, that ela! is made from east through feos, 
in the manner just described; more especially, as we find 
even in Doric Greek traces of the use of a connecting vowel. 
Thus in the form form, which oceurs once in Archimedes, 
and in tem, which is found twice at least, the o and w are 
obviously connecting vowels, which correspond well with 
the uv of the Lat. swf, and may countenance the belief’ that 
the Doric Greek originally, like the Sanskrit, Latin, Ger- 
man, etc:, employed a connecting vowel in this place. 
We find érri laid down also as a Doric form of the 3d pers, 
ing. .مولع‎ Were this form genuine, it would present a 
veritable anomaly, a capricious deviation from the laws of 
the language. But Ahrens has shown in a satisfactory man- 
ner, that this نط‎ for deri, a form philologically inexplicable, 
is pseudo-Doric, and founded probably on a confusion of 
singular and plural in the vulgar idiom of later Dorians. 


Passing on to the sUBJUNCTIVE MODE, we might expect 
to find the forms sow, ,جوم‎ eon, ete., i.e. the base مه‎ with the 
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The Sansk. asin ite inflexion preserves almost every- 
where the consonant s: the vowel a on the other hand is in 
many of the forms rejected. In both these points the San- 
skrit ia followed closely by the Latin; which, however, -b 
a special law of euphony, changes the م‎ between two vowe 
into an r; as in eram, ero for esam, eso. In Greek, on the 
contrary, the vowel is more persistent’ than the consonant. 
The « of the base presents itself in nearly all the forms: 
oly in the subjunctive and the ee | it disappear, 
and in these not universally. But the +, which in Greek 
shows itself in many ways as a weak and fluctuating letter, 
has in this verb vanished altogether from a large proportion’ 
of the forms. As an illustration of these remarks we may 
take the optative, which answers to the present subjunctive 
in Latin, and the potential in Sanskrit. Here we have in 
Sansk. syim for asyim (a rejected): old Lat, siem for esiem 
(¢ rejected): Gr. ef» for eosr (¢ rejected, as usual between 
two vowels). 


If now we take up the PRESENT INDICATIVE of the Gr. 
elwi, we find the base eo unchanged in the 3d pers. sing, dori, 
the 2d and 3d . Gu, torér, the Ist and 2d pers. plur. 
éouér (Dor. douls,, tor, and probably also in the Epic 2d pers. 
sing. ,امهل‎ The 2d pers. sing. in Sanskrit is asi for assi, one 
8 being discarded: to this would correspond in Greek a form 
like eos; and the language seems in fact to have formed its 
جاه‎ from an earlier eo, in the same manner as tires from a 

imitive tvmrees. Brom els has come the common 3 by the 

ing down of «, Possibly the Epic نهم‎ instead of being 
به دمع‎ may have been made from this supposed so: by 
the favorite Epic repetition of the consonant. In the 1st 
pene plur. (¢guér) the Ionic dialect has dropped the o, and 
gthened the preceding vowel; whence eiuér for ممما‎ A 
similar change in the lst pers. sing. has given «lui for the 
original but obsolete gow, Sansk. عه‎ Here all the dia- 
lects of Greek concur in giving up the به‎ but differ as to the 
mode of compensation; the Acolic doubling the succeeding 
liquid, thus fuws; the stricter Doric lengthening e toy, thus 
iyi; while the other dialects have ,ده‎ thus ein, There re- 
mains now only the 3d plur. where a comparison of 
the Sansk. sant: and the Lat. sunt suggests a primitive court, 
consisting of the base se, the personal ending rn and a 
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GREEK SUBSTANTIVE VERB. 


I Propose to occupy the attention of the Society, for a 
few minutes only, with some account of the substantive 
verb in Greek—the forms of the verb riui, J am,—as illus- 
trated by a comparison with the Sanskrit and other cog- 


nate Jan The subject affords a remarkable, 2 
men of the advantages BER to classical philol Se 
the wider Indo-European philology of recent times, ken 


by themselves, the forms of the Greek eiu( seem a mass of 
confused anomalies: it is only when we extend our view to 
the corresponding forms of kindred lan that we 
me aware of their essential regularity. e discover 
then that this verb was originally subject to the general 
system of verbal inflexion; though from the frequency 
of its use it has been more than verbs disguised b 
the occurrence of euphonic changes. Yet these euphonic 
changes are such as prevail more or less extensively in the 
formation of the language; and even while se ing the 
forms of this verb, in ap nce at least, from those of other 
verbs, should hardly regarded as anomalies. Such 
forms, though peculiar, are not lawless (anomalous): on the 
con they are fashioned under the operation of laws 
which have ined the character of the language. 


The Sussrantive Vers of the Indo-European languages 
has for its base in the Sansk. the syllable as, in Gr. and Lat. 
es, in Teut. is, معزو مدع سيد رو ع‎ inc he Solgar 
sing. ind., Sansk. asti, Gr. dori, Lat. est, Germ, ist, Eng. 
ts. We see here a regular yowel-progression from the 
broad open a to the closer ىن‎ and from this to the short 
sharp 1, the closest of all vowel-sounds. 
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Jeb’a, which lies on a hill tossed in to fill up a rude valley 
among higher hills. The scenery above Jeb’a is peculiarly 
wild and interesting, and the mountain, even to the sea, was 
more broken than et Jerji’a, Our path here was shaded 
with low shrub-oaks and other trees, so that for some time, 
the sun, which blazed so عضوب‎ without, did not touch us. 
The wooded cone above us, and the green and dark vales 
below, delighted our eyes. The leaves gave a grateful 
smell, and coolness seemed to be exhaled from the ground. 
Partridges ran cackling across our and turtle-doves 
cooed in the thick shade above us. one hour and forty 
minutes, we were under Mezra’at er-Rahbin, a hamlet be- 
longing to a neighboring convent, snugly placed in a notch 
t the very top of the mountain. Here we looked back on 
the coast to the promontory beyond and saw Carmel 
ing over its back, and to the North we greeted the 
iar face of old Sunnin, the mountains of Kesraw 
and the jauzeh of Mr. C. at B’hamdun. In one hour an 
fifty-five minutes from Jerjfi'a, we were at the head of the 
valley in which the hill of Jeb’a lies, which unites with 
others farther South, and with one a hundred yards North, 
all earrying winter-torrents to the Zahriny. Hence we 
descended a long hill to Jezztg, where we arrived in three 
hours and thirty minutes from Jerji’a. From Jezzin we 
rode through Bathir and Héret el-Jenaiteleh, where we 
encamped ; and on the 26th of May we went by ’Ammattir, 
Mukhtureh, Simkanfyeh, B'teddin, Deir el-Komr and Kefr 
Metta, to "Abeih. : 
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sun-set, but is seen only at that hour. Immediately before 
us, lay Belfd esh-Shukif, its hills like ant-heaps, with one 
ee ee ee and a obit. ١ 
valley, deeper its fellows, breaking the uniformity 

the swell and fall of the surface. All near us was green 
with rowing grain; and the more remote surface, yellow 
with the ripening crops. At a later season, the view would 
lose half its glories; but its real magnificence when we saw 


It thence inclined toward Jeb’a; and below this village a 


was crossed by a lofty arch, now broken. The aque- 
uct takes the direction of Sidor and it is said that it can 


when asked how she had succeeded in so difficult a 
work, Zubeideh replied, “ Why, 1 built it with my money, 
and my men,” giving no glory to God; and that soon after- 
wards, an uake destroyed the solid arches, and hum- 
bled the 7 rar the Moslem princess, 

May 25.—Leaving Jerj{ia, in thirteen minutes we arrived 
at a small foundation of solid, old workmanship, which the 
people called the Convent. A similar foundation, but some- 
what larger and more solid, is said to be on the summit back 
of this so-called convent. Lady Stanhope pitched here for 
two days, when in search of a place to Our road was 
at the of the extreme top of this of Jebel Rihan. 
In half an hour from J ie aoe ileal a sol house by 
the road-side. I asked the woman at the door her reason 


for choosing so lonely a place of abode, a thing so unusual 
in these insecure regions The truly oriental reply was, “I 
was made here, and here I stay.” woman of taste might 
find additional reason for tarrying, in view of the n 
ee ‘The village of ‘Ain Kana is just 
her house, and distant some twenty minutes. In 
fifty-two minutes, we were above the considerable village of 
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from beneath at the battlement of lofty precipice on which 
the Belfort stands, We left the river with many sighs, for 
its cool stream and the shade of sycamores on its banks 
were delightful to us in the hot siroecos which blew this day. 
We began to climb at about noon; and in fifty minutes, were 
at the top of one of Lebanon’s steepest hills, The siroccos 
scorched us on our way to Nubatiyeh el-Foka, which we 
reached in one hour and a half from the river. Here we 
left the Sidon road, and turned to the right. In thirty-five 
minutes, we reached Kefr Rumiin; and in twenty minutes 
more, we were under the shadow of a great rock by the river 
Zahriny, and it was truly a weary land. A steep descent 
for fifteen minutes to the river, and the sight of a seemingly 
interminable ascent before us, with a fierce sun burning 
every thing about us, and a hot sirocco sucking the moisture 
from lip, and nostril, and eyelid, made us all yen; and glad 
of our rock, as Jonah was of his gourd. ف‎ small flowr-mill 
is at the crossing of the stream, and a few mulberry trees 
are scattered on the narrow strip of land in the bottom of 
the valley. Leaving the Flowery River, which here too has 
oleanders on its banks, we ascended for thirty-eight minutes 
to Aub Salim, a Moslem village stowed on a narrow level 
spot under the conical summits of Jebel Rihin. It looked 
quite inviting, from its abundant running water, and fine 
walnut trees, and extensive prospect. . A farther climb of 
fifty minutes brought us to Jerji’a, a small village of Chris- 
tians. Here we pitched for the night. Jerjit’s is nearly at 
the summit of this mountain-peak, which is cleft from the 
main portion of Jebel Rihiin by an immense gorge in which 
the river Zabriiny has its source. A narrow, sweet vale 
between Jebel Rihdn and Belid esh-Shukif allowed us to see 
the valley of the Litiny and the lands beyond. The mists 
of the sea of Tiberias rose behind, and dimmed the moun- 
tains of Moab, which bounded the distant prospect in that 
direction, Nearer to us, rose Kul'at esh-Shukif on its lofty 
ad ae and the mountains of Safed and the large castle of 
| 1, the smaller forts of Mir6én and Shem'aén and Surba, 
of-which the last three are quite modern, Then came into 
view the mountain in which is the Ladder of Tyre, the long 
tongue on which the modern Tyre is built, the point of 
Sarepta, Sidon, and the island of Cyprus in the midst of 
the great, wide sea, This island was distinctly visible at 
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well asa recent site. It is called the Ruins of Meneireh. 
We arrived at Kul’at Hunin in three hours and five min- 
utes from Kadesh, and pitched on a plain below the village 
and castle. Mr. Thomson's article in the Bibliotheca Seecra, 
above referred to, calls this place Hazor; and it may be so, 
but this is not proved. The old castle is quite distinct from 
the modern, is far more massive, and even the Saracenic 
work which is on the old foundation, has far more 
The modern castle was built in the days of Napoleon, by 
one Sheikh Nasif, an Arab of this region, who erected it 
with the consent of Jezzar Pasha. It looks quite peaceful 
beside its smaller, but more solid predecessor, and 1s called 
by the natives a ضما‎ or palace, and was rather a fortified 
residence than a thorough castle. The modern village ad- 
Joins to this kusr. The old fort has been rebuilt many times, 
and but few of the old Phoenician stones are now in place; 
most of them have been worked up a dozen times in the 
buildings of successive The castle is on a sharp moun- 
tinge, lke most of the mountains in this region. 

May 24.—Leaving Hunin, we saw Abil Beth Ma'akhah 
in half an hour, It is finely placed on a Bier ibe which 
rises ily out of the plain and seems to have been rounded 
bite cada aad off at its sides, to make a wall fit it 
more nicely, in olden time. Now, it looked peaceful, as it 
rose from green fields, itself green to the top of its steep 
sides. We now a to descend a steep hill; and in forty 
minutes, turned to the left into a green, sloping valley. In 
one hour and thirty minutes from Hunin, we مانا‎ ١ Kefr 
Kileh, a a nd es one a page 2 
Climbing through and passin. up the valley-sic 
we reached Hirah in twent ا نمه‎ ao Deir Memss 
in eight minutes more. This is a considerable village of 
Christians, oddly perched and fastened, one knows nts 
on the first descent of a steep hill. Laboring down this 
mera hy our right, we regained the valley we had left 
at Kefr Kileh, in two hours and twenty-five minutes from 
Huntin. We ascended a slight hill out of this, and then 
descended « long, steep hill under Kul'at esh-Shukif to the 
bridge over the Litany, which we reached in three hours 
and twenty-five minutes from Hunin. The walls of the 
castle, which seemed so formidable when we were at the 
gate, now looked like small parapet-work, as we looked up 
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= as probably of old, for places of sepulture, Numer- 
ous سي اما ملعمو نار امو‎ teed 16 ania rained 
temple, with part of its walls and one ornamented door- 
standing. It is on a low hill, of which the edges are smoothed 
and the top levelled. Corinthian capitals and broken col- 
umns lie scattered about it, Tombs are cut in the rock on 
the eastern and northern border of the hill. The mountain- 
spur on which the modern village stands, has a steep sl 
on all sides, except where it is attached to the main hill. 
There, a shallow excavation, natural or artificial, defended 
it from attack. Ita sides have been vd weirs pared off, 
and its point rounded, and its top levelled. The whole top 
was once covered with buildings, and this doubtless was the 
strong hold. A few capifals and columns of the Corinthian 
order are scattered through the village, and a large number 
of hewn stones. Leaving Kadesh we went northward across 
the fine plain, and reached the baze of the hill on its border 
in twenty-five minutes from Kadesh, A small pool lay some 
twenty minutes to our right. We now ascended through a 
winding valley. In fifty minutes from Kadesh, we were at 
Buleideh, where we saw a small old castle, or tower, with a 
Roman arch, and near it a considerable mosque for these 
parts. The latter was built by the dfather of the pres- 
ent sheikh. There was a single broken column by the road- 
side, A dome ona hill at some distance North, is called 
the tomb of Benjamin the son of Jacob, He has a tom 
also on the plain of Sharon. ‘ 
In one hour and twenty-five minutes from Kadesh, we 
passed through the valley of Mais. A round, artificial pool 
near the village, the ruins of a considerable mosque, and a 
large khan were the chief objects about it which we noticed. 
Deseending the hill on the brink of which Mais stands, we 
crossed a beautiful green field of grain, and entered a shal- 
low, wooded valley, in which we gradually ascended. In 
two hours and twenty-five minutes from Kadesh, I turned 
for a quarter of an hour to the right, to examine a ruined 
on a conspicuous hill-top. e site was glorious, 
commanding a view of the Haleh, and the opposite or east- 
erm mountains, The sources of the Jordan, the broad 
marshes, the small but beautiful lake,—our road of yester- 


day,—the fields all or yellow with crops of grain, old 
watiand saodern' Hotisen, it fallow showed an ancient as 
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and then emerged into a broad plain. The stones in our 
nh were all trap, as yesterday, and the earth was black 
the asain is of the voleanic rock. In fifteen min- 
tutes, we crossed a ery channel and Dureijét was about eight 
minutes distant to our right, on a knoll on the eastern bank, 
the river being between us. In twenty-eight minutes, we 
reached the lake Hileh, the river being five minutes East 
of us all the way, hugging the base of the eastern hills, 
while the plain to the West was some two and a half hours 
wide, A thick growth of reeds obscures the exit of the 
stream. Our road inclined to the left, and at the distance 
of forty minutes from the bridge, we reached Tuleil, a low 
hill with some huts, on the shore of the lake. In one hour 
from the bridge, we passed a similar bill, with also a few 
houses near it, These our guide called Miritiyeh, and the 
hill, Tell Bali. In one hour and ten minutes from the 
bridge, we were at the south-western angle of the lake; and 
in eight minutes more, we’ : iiyeh, a small ham- 
let. We soon arrived st the border of the plain, and 
a brisk mill-stream, with Mellahah on our right. Our road 
now lay northward, and at the foot of the hills on the west- 
ern border of the valley. At the distance of one hour and 
mots Axe minutes from the bridge, we turned abruptly to 
the left, into the mountains, and after some very rough 
climbing, even for these ae we reached Yiisha’, in three 
hours 1 the bridge. Yisha’ is the place where, as we 
were assured by a followerof ‘Aly, Joshua, the son of is 
was slain in battle! His tomb is on the spot, anda 
mosque has been erected over it. There is no village here, 
and nothing but the mosque and its keeper's dwelling. The 
place is much visited by the Metawileh: an embroidered 
cloth covers the tomb, a gift from Egypt. ‘The most extra- 
inary ornament, to my eye, was a rude picture of an 
ing a horse, a strange object in a Mde- 
lem’s place of prayer, as he will not even put a face on a 
eon, The keeper said we were his first Frank visitors, 

In three hours and five minutes from the bridge, we 
reached Kades, or Kadesh Naphthali, a city of refage of old. 
It is on a rocky ridge above a beautiful plain. We opeed 
at a ruined structure a few minutes distant from the village, 
and below it. It is about thirty-five feet square, and seems 
once to have been covered with adome, It has vaults, now 
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minutes from ‘Ain Fit, we were at ‘Ain Rawy, the first foun- 
tain we had seen on the plain, which is now wholly untilled 
for fear of Arabs. In dives hours and five minutes, the 
village of Mughir was twenty minutes to our left, its land 
sown in part with maize. In twenty minutes more, we 
were just above Hafr, a small Moslem village, fifteen min- 
utes to our right. In four hours and twenty-five minutes 
from “Ain Fit, wé were at Nebu ‘Alleikah, and the village 
of 'Alleikah was five minutes West of us; it is deserted. 
We crossed a small valley, on the opposite side of which is 
a tomb, and continued our gentle descent, until, in five hours 
and forty minutes from ‘Aim Fit, we entered the great road 
from Damascus to Ngypt. Tecnu moie-te thie Weal and 
going down a steep descent for thirty-five minutes, we arrived 
at the Bridge of Jacob's daughters, over the Jordan, Cross- 
ing this stream, we pitched on its western bank.* 

@ saw rice growing on the banks of the Jordan, which 
here has a swift current, and is some fifty or more feet wide, 
A mound, at the distance of a quarter of a-mile down the 
stream, attracted my attention; and on visiting it I found a 
long quadrangle on an elevated mound, surrounded by a 
strong, low wall. It is on the western bank, in a bend of 
the river, just where its current increases in velocity, as it 
rushes toward the narrow defile which conducts it to the 
Sea of Tiberias. The oblong enclosure seemed to measure 
twenty-five rods by ten rods, and has its entrance toward 
the South, and two openings in the side parapet-walls. On 
the river-side, I saw at the base of the parapet some old 
bevelled stones, as if in place. No columns were to be seen 
about it, and 1 know not its history. The natives call it 
Kusr ‘Atra, or the Palace of 'Atra. 

May 23.—Left Mr. T. at Jisr Binit Ya'kiib, or the Bridge 
of Jacob’a daughters, and rode along the western bank of 
the Jordan, taking a northerly course. The stream is slug- 
gish above the bn For ten minutes, we rode in a nar- 
row vale, enclosed banks about one hundred feet high, 
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which the walls of the old city extended down the slope. 
In forty minutes, we arrived at ‘Ain Fit, a small village. 
Our course hence lay on the western slope of a low hill of 
yoleanic rock, the hill which borders the eastern side of the 
Hileh, and this part of the valley of the Jordan. It is cov- 
ered with low, scattered oaks, and sown in patehes which 
are allowed to rest alternate years. The reason of this is, 
not that the soil is poor, but that “the lands are wide, and 
people few.” In one hour and twenty minutes from ‘Ain Fit, 
the oaks on our road ceased, except here and there a few; 
but they extended far to the Kast, on the plain at the base 
of Hermon. We had been ascending obliquely and gradn- 
ally, and now passed the head of Wady Barakiyaét. Some 
ruins lie at its mouth, on the plain of the Hiileh. .A con- 
ical eminence on our road-side, with a heap of stones, is 
called Burghusheh, and another at the head of Wady Si- 
wiry. These are modern sitea, and are deserted, as is this 
whole region, since [braham Pasha’sday. It is called Ardh 
Sikeik. Our road here commanded a view ofthe plain 
and lake of Hileh, the hills. of Safed, the site of Kadesh 
Naphthali, the castle of Hunin, the castle of Shukif, and 
old Hermon, with his wrinkles of age, and face smoothed 
with snow. In one hour and forty minutes from ‘Ain Fit, we 
erossed Wady Bali's, a shallow winter water-course, now 
dry, terminating ina ravine below. Here we ent on a 
fine and extensive plain, at a considerable elevation above 
the Hileh. Sikeik and Summak were on our left, about half 
an hour distant; the former a modern ruin on an old site, 
the latter having buildings still standing, like those at Bara 
and in Haurin. Tell el-‘Aram was about one hour to our 
left, that is, East of us, a finely rounded summit; and a little 
more South, was Tell Abi Nedy. The plain we were on is 
a winter residence of Arabs of the Fadhl tribe, and their can- 
tonments were on.every side of us. At the distance of two 
hours from ‘Ain Fit, we oe to descend a little, and in a 
quarter of an hour crossed Widy Hunth, a shallow channel 
now dry, and in another quarter of an hour, a similar chan- 
nel called Wady Ghorab, Tell Abii Nedy was now about 
half an hour to the East of us, and Gilboa, Tabor, and the 
mountains of Moab were in sight: and soon we saw the Sea 
of Galilee, and the high table-land eastward from jt, termin- 
ating in a bluff toward the sea. Tn two hours and forty-five 
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years by Lady Esther Stanhope. The historical associa- 
tions, as well as the views on every side, brought together a 
strange assemblage of objects, How varied the scenes which 
had transpired here, between the invasion of the Israelites 
and this visit of American missionaries! 

May 17.—We descended from our perch on Belfort, to 
Kumitin, a poor village, and thence by a steep path to the 
bridge over the river Litiny. Thence we ascended to Ku- 
lei'at, on the top of the first ridge from the river. Here 
we saw the lake Hiileh, ,or the Waters of Merom, and the 
beautiful meadows about ‘lyon. We turned out of our road 
to climb up to Merj ‘Ayiin, on the second ridge from the 
river, and thence passed on under Abil, among hills and 
valleys formed by the تسد‎ ang of cross-spurs of Leba- 
non and Hermon. Some of these valleys were filled with 
olive trees, some with wheat and barley, some with bare 
limestone or chalky rock. We arrived at Ehin Hasbeiya 
in four hours and a half from the castle. After sitting 
awhile on the branch of the Jordan which flows here, we 
rode along its edge, diverging to see the bitumen-pita or 
wells, saw the fountain-head, the farthest source, of the 
Jordan, and then turned up the vale to Hasbeiya. 

May 21.—We left Hasbetya for Binifs, and in three hours 
and minutes we were at Tell el-Kiady, or the Hill of 
the judge, or the Hill of Dan, called also Ledden, which is 
eaid to be a corruption of Ed-Dan. Here is a large foun- 
tain, a little smaller¢than that at the head of the Orontes, 
It flows out at the base of a knoll, or low hill, of lava. The 
basin of the fountain we found full of buifaloes, as ugly 
looking fish as ever bathed. Thence we rode to Baniis, in 
pre rans We went to the large fountain which gushes 
out below a cave, and climbed to the ene a clump of 
trees, still called trees of Hazor. All this 1 will not enla 
upon, as it is fully described by Mr, Thomson in an early 
volume of the ممم املاظ‎ Sacra,* which I advise you to see. 
The modern town is in a atrong, but not extensive quad- 
rangle, which was the citadel in ancient times, The old city 
was on one side of this, and was large. 

Afay 22—Rode out of the gate of the citadel, under a 
tower of great strength, a branch of the Jordan on a 
bridge, and in five minutes passed a small round pool, from 


* See Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. iii, p. 164, if. 
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went through the considerable village of Nuba- 
tiyeh et- or vias عن وو‎ the lower, and near Nubatiyeh 
el Foka, or Nubatiyeh upper, past a little mud-pool 
we ang sn cee Brg Seep edb 

village of Kirnin, and up the steep ledge which is crown 
with the castle of ort of the crusaders, the Kul’at Belid 
esh-Shukif of the Arabs. We 2 by the gate, after rum- 
ing the old castle, even to its chapel at the top, a famous 
old Sobber‘s nest, for the surrender of which without a 
blow the Arab historians are especially grateful and devout; 
and doubtless much of the precious time and blood of the 
Arabs would have been expended, had the thick-headed 
Franks within been less credulous. Its stren before 
the introduction of “villainous saltpetre,” must have been 
migra and preoptic pe above ميت ته‎ of 
Litény, it must have of great service in bain 
the nice . يصو بن اعد ب جلف‎ die sea from the incursions 
of the Arabs. The here is one of those extensive 
Lebanon views which often so strikingly combine the grand 
and beautiful. Old Mount Hermon, with snowy top, was 
East of us, and the intervening space was intersected with 
ridges, on one of which is Merj ‘Ayfin (Heb. ji*9); the 
of Banids ache ase on its was over 
carted yy ewe seen in the distance; Haurin lay 
سا عو لا يسمه عسوت وس‎ ote cities 

7 an imm: ong, si nt, win 
at the base مد عد سر فاه‎ 


2 


of the lofty precipice on which we were; So 
West, we saw the hills of Safed, and West, a 
green, rolling table-land, covered with wheat and barley, and 


sprinkled with and ing to end its dimi 
وس لب‎ toa oon On the No we had our own 
mountain of the Drazes. The main had a great num- 


large reservoirs, some even now used by the r people 
below, showed the care taken to provide the te n with 
water. The stable within the outer gates still has its stone 
any aby ag” كنود :جومت ايو سم‎ A square fort on a 

once ad to the defences of ths 
place, and served Jezzar Pasha for a lace to plant cannon, 
with which he battered the walls in the last singe of Kal'at 
esh-Shukif. A hill to the North of us was occupied two 
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NOTES OF A TOUR IN MOUNT LEBANON, 


AXD TO THE 


EASTERN SIDE OF LAKE HULEH. 


"Abeih, June 20, 1549, 

Your back already aches, doubtless, with thé” weary 
march I promised you, over hot plain and lofty hill, on 
our tour among the crusaders’ castles, and other antiquities 
of this land. But give your girdle a pull, tighten your 
saddle-girths, put a thicker keffiyeh around your hat, and 
mount, Kis on her prancing pony, Mrs. T. is on the lank, 
thin-chested, hut dee 1 mountain-horse, Mr. T. has 
mounted kicking Sa’da, and I am aloft on tién-devouring 
Afahyéb, We barely crossed the plain the first day, and at 
night stopt at Khin el-Ghudir, two hours from Beirit. The 
next day, we reached Sidon, and pitched near one of the 
city gates. The next day, we took the road to Tyre for one 
hour, and then turned toward the mountains. ع‎ entered 
the hills, in one hour anda half from Sidon, at the Wady 
4ahriny, or Flowery Valley, in which the stream of that 
name winds among abundant oleanders. In three hours 
from Sidon, we reached Khiin Mohammed ‘Aly; and de- 
pop to drink from the fountain, we saw over it, on an 
inverted stone, the following: 1 


* عملا لاللالكاطه XAIPE‏ 


There are no ruins at this spot; but five minutes farther 
on, tombs, wells, and foundations, mark the site of a town. 
Hence, our road wound around low valleys, wooded with 
stunted oaks and various shrubby growths. At length we 


Pownéa, or, supposing the‏ مم نديد oe may be read, either‏ سج ل 
for o by mistake, zoips duiémes, the common form :‏ د stone-cutter to have put‏ 
on anctent Greek sepulchral monuwmenta Comm. or Pom‏ 
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ARTICLE X. 





NOTES OF A 


TOUR IN MOUNT LEBANON, 


AND TO THE 


EASTERN SIDE OF LAKE HULEH, 


IN A LETTER TO A RELATIVE. 


bY 


HENRY A. DE FOREST, M.D. 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD [IN SYRIA. 
(Read October 25, 1849.) - 
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went out with the companions; and as they issued from the 


1 panic : 
city, they beheld two persons mounted on horseback, one a 
irl and the other a te man. On seeing these, the Kha- 
exclaimed, “Behold the bride and groom of whom I 
spoke.” He now returned with them to تيد‎ 40 the 
couple were married, and lived to have several children. 
traits of eee told of the Khalifeh Pe are 
numerous, and would require more space than I can 
las allow. But there is sy rk بح‎ of especial mention, 
Sen of by 'Amr Ibn Jahiz, who says that all writers 
uld commemorate and praise ‘Omar's great justice and 
equity: it is that, while other sovereigns were wont to draw 
largely on the public treasury, ‘Omar ate but little, and 
D a عمط‎ f his khalifate, good 
uring the ten years of hi some news 
came every day from the army engaged in war against the 
infidels, relative to some conquest or victory. Money and 
other booty were brought to tims until the world became 
conquered, and he had subjected all infidels to his sway. 
All Arabia and Persia were reduced by his arms; and his 
troops amassed great wealth, and built cities. He gave pub- 
lic audiences, and made royal gifts. His armies marched, 
on the North, to the river Jihfin, and Azerbfjin, and the 
Derbends on the vase Spey Sea, and also to those places which 
are close by the wall of Yaa) and Majiij. the Hast, 
they marched to Sind and Hind; and from Bahrein as far as 
’Omiin, to Kermiin, and even to Mukrian. From Syria even 
to the confines of Rim, [the Greek Empire,] the inhabit- 
ants were all subject to his rule, and executed his commands, 
With all this, his immense power did not change his habits 
or manner of living in the smallest degree; his apparel and 
food remained the same, and in his mode of speech he did 
not show the least pride or haughtiness. He never neg- 
ected his devotions; and his patience was so great that his - 
dominion daily increased in and strength. Poets 
composed eulogies on his great character; and as he was 
about to be laid in his tomb, a voice in the air was heard by 
all present, saying, 
* Alos for the Islim faith, and those who weep thy death! 
Thy loss is shown in tears, thou diedst before thy time, 
From thee the world received order,—from thee, much benefit : 
And thou art gone before the believers in the holy promises," 
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flexion he stood not so long. One day, however, without 
prolonging either, he hastened through the prayer; and 
turning to the revered companions of the ne he ex- 
claimed, “Come, let us go and fetch our bride and bride- 
groom,” The companions looked at each other, not under- 
standing what he meant, Now, the Islim troops sent to 
| Syria, while 0 م‎ fortress, had among them two 
brothers who were remarkably brave and daring, so much 
so as to be the dread of the infidels. The princes of the 
latter directed. their troops to exert themselves, and get rid 
of the brothers. So the infidels laid numerous ambuscades, 
and destroyed many of the believers; and among them, 
one of ihe ithe: was made a martyr, while the other was 
captured, and carried before the above mentioned princes, 
These proved just, and’ commanded that he should not 
be put to death, saying it would be ungenerous, and that it 
would be better to let him depart. “Were he to become a 
Christian,” said they, “he would be a great gain to us.” A 
priest came forward, and said, “I will make a Christian 
of him.” When he was asked how he could accomplish 
that, he replied, “I have a very handsome daughter, and 
by her means will effect his conversion,” All present ap- 
proving of the pian, the young man was delivered over 
to the priest. The latter took him directly to his own 
ho when he said to his daughter, “Give this youth 
something to do; and if he attempts to:make love to you, 
tell him that you cannot permit it, unless he will adopt 
your religion.” Then dressing up his daughter, he left her 
with the youth. The young man, however, did not even 
look in the girl's face; and one day, as he was perusin 
the Kurin and she was listening, she became enamored of 
him. So she approached him, and bade him-teach her the 
ye Ks th, es Cao لحن‎ a true ppt 
en her father inquired about her success, she repliee 
“T have quite enflamed him; but he seema very 0 ع‎ 
if he could but go abroad a little, his heart would become 
lighter, and he would embrace our religion. He is so 
greatly enamored of me, that if you sought to drive him 
away, he would not go.” Now the father owned a farm 
and taking these two with him, he went there. It turne 
out in the end, that the youth took the girl, and fled at once 
to Medineh. It was on the day of their arrival, that ‘Omar 
50 
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t at once to a flour-vender, srg eee a sackfal ; 
en to a butcher's, to oe eps but found none: the man, 
however, told us that he had some fat; so we took some fat 
vt fk I thought,” adds Ibn Aslem, “that the Khalifeh 
would now bid me carry these to the woman; but instead of 
this, he directed me to throw the flour-bag over his shoul- 
der. I exclaimed, ‘O prince of the believers, permit me 
to carry it.’ But the h replied, ‘O M if you 
should carry this begs who will carry the bag of ' re 
So I put it on the ffeh’s back, and we set out and re- 
ial: to the woman, to whom we gave the flour and the 
fat. ‘Omar with his own hand cut up the latter, and threw 
it into the kettle, at the same moment telling the woman to 
knead a little dough out of the flour. To me he said, ‘O 
uslim, bring some wood;’ which I did. In another mo- 
ment, I beheld the spectacle of the Khalifeh ‘Omar's beard 
on the ground, while he blew the fire. Thus the dough, 
with the fat and the water, was cooked, and turned out into 
practic سويت‎ oma, "bade her ent, and thank: God! and 
we e her eat, an an 
put up a good prayer for ‘Omar,+ ‘who,’ added ine not 
Lt tc as to your circumstances.’ ” 

Another of the rules of the Khalifeh 'Omar related 
to the prayer called Zeréwih. In the month of Ramadhan, 
when the congregation usually performed this prayer, he 
was in the habit of being the to do it. 

when Aslemy was public treasurer, the peop 
inquired of him, whether the Khalifeh ‘Omar too any 
thing more out of the than he was entitled to 
take; and the treasurer replied, “Whenever he has not 
enough for the subsistence of his family, he takes what is 
requisite from the treasury; but so soon as he receives 
his dues and portion, [consisting of a fifth part of the booty 
taken in جيجه سس‎ 
has withdrawn.” 

When he performed the morning-prayer, he was accus- 
tomed, the first genuflexion, according to the law 

th 7 ges to recite the long chapter of the 
d to stand a good while; while at the second genu- 


he always returns the amount which he 





who bot himself could bear the load of his sins, 
put implicit faith in the efficacy of “good prayers” and “evil 
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watch over them while they slumber.’ So we went 

to the outskirts of the city, and sat down near the caravan, 
all the merchants of which were fast asleep. The Khalifeh 
‘Omar remained there until morning, and watched over the 
Va! ee of the caravan without their being aware of it,” 

id Ibn Aslem relates the following, as having learnt it 
from his father, who one night asked the eh 'Omar 
whether he might go and keep watch with him, and hav- 
ing received his consent, set out in company with him. 
“We walked about the city of Medineh until midnight, 
when we went outside of the walls, where, from a distance, 
we saw an ass. ‘Behold, O Muslim,’ exclaimed ‘Omar, some 
one has there; come, let us see who it is.’ So we 
approached sos 9 and found a woman i 
two or three ildren. They were weeping. A ves- 
sel stood over a fire; and she was ening: ag her eer es 
‘Don’t cry, but lie down and sleep, until this food is cook 
for you;’ adding, ‘may God take vengeance on 'Omar, who 
has gone to with a full stomach, while I and these 
little ones sit starving here!’ On hearing these words, 
his eyes filled with tears, and he wept. en addressing 
me he exclaimed, ‘Be food and drink forbidden to Omar, 
until he has ascertained of what injustice has been 
guilty !' So, approaching the woman, he asked her whether 

might come near to her, to which she replied he might, 


in case he came with a good intention. ’ therefore 
drew near, and asked her to tell him all about her cir- 
cumstances, and what ‘Om done to her. She an- 


swered, ‘I have come from my own country, for the pur- 
pose of going to the Khalifeh. Late at night, we reached 
this spot, and my children cannot sleep on account of their 
excessive hunger.’ ‘Why,’ asked the Khalifeh, ‘did you 
just now pray to God against ‘Omar?’ ‘Because,’ replied 
the woman, ‘he sent my husband to the wars against the 
infidels, where he became a martyr; in consequence of which 
we are destitute, as you now behold us.’ > asked her 
what the vessel over the fire was for; to which she answered, 


‘It is a little water which I have put into it, and placed over - 


the fire, at the same time telling my children, Tam 


preparing food for you to eat;” with the hope that they. 


may go to sleep, and cease weeping.’ On hearing this, ‘Omar 
turning to me said, ‘O Muslim, te banten Sack’ 10 the 
city.’ So we both ran until we reached Medineh, when we 
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The author [Et-Tabary) narrates as follows: After ‘Omar's 
conversion to Islim, many other persons became Muslims. 
It is stated that, some forty or forty-five individuals became 
Muzlims before him, and after that took place his conver- 
sion. There is also a tradition that the Khalifeh "Omar had 
twenty-one wives. 


Tt is narrated, that of all people either before or after the 
Khalifeh ‘Omar, no one had a character like his; nor has any 
person since followed in his path.. It is said of him, that 

was known to have remarked, “If a sheep of a shep-‏ ع 
herd on the banks of the Tigris or the Euphrates were‏ 
to die, I should fear God might demand of me why I had‏ 
not protected ju require its life of me.” It is also stated‏ 
that, during a day of extreme heat, he was seen to put an‏ 
apron around his waist, and rub tar over the backs of the‏ 
camels intended for alms. On beholding this, some one‏ 
remarked to him, “O Prince of the believers, why do you‏ 
do this with your own hand?” To which the ifeh‏ 
replied, “ Because God has made me the protector of these‏ 
animals, and may to-morrow demand them of me.” “ But,”‏ 
said his in tor, “why do you do it on a day of such‏ 
excessive heat?” ‘Omar answered, '' 1 must suffer this pain,‏ 
that the ibility with which I am charged over all‏ مع 
Muslims may be discharged. I know that in this empire‏ 
there are many feeble persons whose wants never reach the‏ 
knowledge of the rece wish to hear what they may‏ 
have to say, and attend totheir wanta. If I were able to‏ 
do so, this would be the happiest year of my life.” It is‏ 
also related of him, that he always sent a set of written‏ 
instructions to each commander, or governor, whom he‏ 
appointed, in which he represented that if the officer did‏ 
not Sher his wishes, he would be displeased with him.‏ 
He would also write to his subjects, and command them to‏ 
obey the officer in all that the letter of instructions con-‏ 
tained, but to pay no attention to any order he might issue‏ 
not comprised im. the instructions.‏ 

"Abd Er-Rahmiin Thn ‘Auf says, “At night, the Khalifeh 
‘Omar would act as watchman, One night, he came to my 
house, and told me that a caravan had arrived and stopped 
outside the walls of the city. ‘It is weary,’ he said, ‘and 
Tam sure the people are all asleep. I fear that thieves may 
steal their goods; come therefore with me, and sid me to 
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to them, but still refused. One of them, named 
Seek ban, رش‎ ‘Otbeh, said, “I will not مع‎ to 
‘Omar: because he goes in laughing at his wives, and 
never cep ea he always keeps the door of his 
fastened.” e other was Asmi, daughter of the 
late Khalifeh Abi Bekr. ‘Omar consulted with 'Aisheh on 
the subject of taking Asma+to wife. ‘Aisheh 000 of 
it, saying, “ Where can you find a woman like her?” 
on h of this, wept, and said, “That must not happen 
tome,” She was younger than ’Aisheh, and the latter said 
to her, “O girl, why do you not desire such a person as the 
Prince of the believers?” “To which she replied, “ Because he 
has always a sour countenance, and there is no other food in 
his house than barley-bread, coarse salt, and camel's flesh, and 
they always eat camel's meat cooked with salt and water.” 
On hearing this, ‘Aisheh was ashamed that the Khalffeh 
should be refused; so she called ‘Amr Ibn El-’As, and rela- 
ting to him the whole matter, bade him devise some plan 
for putting the notion out of the Khalifeh’s head, without let- 
ting him know that she had any hand in it. "Amr, having 






engaged to do this, de ; and going to ; eh, 
he said to him, “ You have desired to have daugh- 
ter of the Khalifeh Abdi Bekr, but I do not ” Upon 
this, the Khalifeh inquired, .““ Do you disa ve of my be- 
ing her husband, or of her being my wife?” ‘Amr Ibn 


El-’As replied, “Neither the one nor the other; but you 
are a person of great distinction, and Pate have wives of 
i breeding and habits, and you make them obey you. 
ow, this girl has grown up self-willed, in the of 
her sister, and may not be patient towards you. she 
should prove disobedient, and you should strike her, she 
— complain ib vine people, and the pow fs binge en 
r it, sa م‎ ow the daughter o is a 
‘Omar: he shows no re to'her father’s memory.’ 
you desire to have a well bred wife, hasten, there is 
Omm Kulthim, daughter of "Aly Ibn Aba Talib; she has 


been brought up by ‘Aly and Fiti and their 
breeding and duaponition” To this ‘Omas repli 1 
have spoken about the matter to ’Aisheh, how shall I act, 


that she approved of it?” ‘Amr Ibn El-’As an- 


seeing 
swered, “I will so contrive it that she shall forget the 
circumstance.” So he went to ’Aisheh, and told her what 
had happened. 


5 
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Some say that he was fifty-three years of when he died; 
others, لمعب د‎ and others, that he was sixty- 
three, the age of the Prophet and of Abi Bekr. By some 
it is said that the period of his khalifate was ten years, five 
months, and twenty days; and by others, ten years, six 
months, and four days. 


6 
During the whole period of فنتا‎ life, he had seven Wives ; 
three of whom he mks ing his state of ignorance [of the 
faith). One of these was Zeineb, daughter of Maz’un Ibn 
Habib; the second, Muleikeh Omm Kulthim, daughter of 
Jaral; the third, Karineh, daughter of Aba Omeiyeh El- 
Makhbziimy. On his divorcing the last mentioned wil bd 
Er-Rahmén, son of Abi Bekr Es Siddik, married her. When 
Omar became a Muslim, he emigrated to Medineh, 0 
he took four more wives, one of whom was Omm Hakim, 
of Harith; the second, Jemileh, daughter of ‘Asim 
; the third, Omm Kulthim, daughter of "Aly Ibn 
Abi Talib—may God bless his countenance! This Omm 
ulthim was daughter of the revered Fatimeh. His 
fourth wife was the revered ’Atikeh, daughter of Zeid Ibn 
"Amr Ibn il, who had previously the wife of 
"Abdallah . bit Bekr Es-Siddik, and on being divorced 
by him, was taken by the Khalifeh Omar. After Omar's 
death, she was married to Zubeir Ibn El-’Auwam. The last 
four wives the Khalffeh ‘Omar took after he had embraced - 
Islam. He had also two concubines; one named Bahiyeh, 
and the other Fekiheh. He had eight sons. Two of them 
were named 'Abdallah and ’Obei ; the former of whom 
he had by Zeineb, and the latter by Muleikeh. He had 
three others, all named ‘Abd Er-Rahmiin: of these one was 
called Akbar, or the greater, and was the son of Zeineb ; 
another was called Ausat, or the middle, who was the son of 
_ Bahiyeh; and the third was called Asghar, or the less, who 
was the son of Fekiheh. He had two other sons; both named 
Zeid: the first, called Zeid Akbar, was a son of the daugh- 
ter of the 000 "Aly; the second was born of Jemileh. 
remaining son is not recorded. He had 
four daughters: viz. Zeineb; Fitimeh, daughter of 


\ Hakim; Rukaiyeh, daughter of 0 Kaulthim 

eined, daughter of Pekin a 6 
8 ‘Omar esired to take two more wives 

but they refused to goto him. The revered "Aisheh 4 
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miin and ‘Aly both came forward; one stood at his head, and 
the other at his feet, and both bade ‘Abd Er-Rahmin Ibn 
"Auf take the lead, and say the prayer. But ‘Abd عقا‎ 
Rahmin replied, “Neither will I lead, nor shall you.” 
‘* Who is then to take the lead?” they asked. He answered, 
“Subeib, who was bidden to do so by the Khalifeh ‘Omar 
himself; and him will the people obey." “You have spo- 
ken truly,” they all replied. So, Suheib being called, he 
eame and performed the prayer, and then they all followed 
the body to the grave. 

The following day was Tuesday, the second day of Muhar- 
ram, in the twenty-fourth year of the Hijrah. On this day, 
they inaugurated ‘Othmiin as the successor of the Prophet. 
The services continued until the afternoon-prayer, without 
being ended; so that Suheib performed the prayer of the 
following morning, and also that of mid-day. It was now 
finished; and when the Mu’szzin proclaimed the afternoon- 
prayer, the people assembled before the Khalifeh "Othmiin. 


dak has ac Ms ogee ‘Omar is as 
ollows: 

‘Omar Ibn El-Khattib Ibn Nufeil Ton ‘Abd El’Ozza Thn 
Rayith Tbn ‘Abdallah Tbn Kart Ton Razdh Ibn tA 
Ka'ab Ibn Luwei. His surname was Abii Hats. His mother 
was Hantemeh, daughter of Hashim Ibn Mughairah I 
‘Abdallah Ibn ‘Amr Ibn Mahziim. His"honorary name 
was Farik. Some of the le of his tribe state, that he 
received this name from the blessed Propliet; others, that 
it was ayer him by a Jew. Another tradition is that 
Ka'ab el-Ahbar said he found the name of Firik in the 
Taurah; and this latter statement has been ‘current among 
Muslims, . 

There are also diverse accounts of his personal appear- 
ance. One report states that his face was florid and fair; 
while another asserts that he had a sallow complexion. 
All agree that he was of tall stature; and that, when he 
walked among the people, his back and shoulders swayed 
about so, and he had so vigorous a gait, that one would think 
he was on horseback. His head was bald on the top; his 
beard had become blanched, and he was in the habit of col- 
ده‎ it with .قسنم‎ Such had also been the practice of the 
Khalifeh Abi Bekr. When the Khalifeh ‘Omar was occu- 
pied with any thing, he kept both his hands in motion, 






i 


*Ka'ab promised me of life, 
And there was no error in what Ka‘ab said ; 
Nor have I any fear of 


death, 
Though I fear for the sins that I have committed.” 


On that day, the Khalifeh ‘Omar expired. There are sev- 
eral versions of the circumstances attending his death. One 
of these is, that after Lili stabbed him, he lived three 
days; and that when he expired, Suheib performed the 
morning-prayer. They said to ‘Omar, “O Prince of the 
believers, let us fetch a physician ;” and he having answered, 
“Do as you please,” they brought in one of the Beni Hé- 
rith, a man of talent, who call for water, and gave it to 
‘Omar to drink. On his drinking it, the liquid flowed out 
of the wound under his navel; milk was next given him, 
and it also'came out; next a thick potage was tried, and it 
wise out from the same wound: whereupon the 

hysician the Khalifeh make his will, “because,” said 
fe 2 worldly affairs have come to an end.” To this 
the answered that he had already made it. 

Another account says that the day on which he expired 
was Wednesday, and that he was interred the same day. 
The persons before named then held a council together; 
three da > ةاواسم‎ and on the fourth, which was the 
of the Hise “lean gis ف‎ of the ipa Sortie 7 
tobe the suotesso tothe م لالش‎ 

ita دوو‎ ‘Omar was ive on Wednes- 
ero ursday, and that he did not expire till Friday. 
eg Sn, Sra phe Bes close of the year, and that on 
the first Sunday of M he was consigned to the tomb. 
A council was then held, which continued sana days, duri 
which Suheib performed the sls fe ha They 
his body, and desired to perform his funeral prayer. ’Oth- 


* The of the ‘s fli and 
- companions Prophet's flight, those who befriended him 
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So five individuals were called m; these were Aly Ibn Abd 
ib, ‘Othmin Ibn 'Affiin, Zubeir Ibn El-’Auwam, Sa’ad 
0 Abi hey, and vabe All these were الست‎ or 
١ came except ‘Talha, who, having gone to a vill could 
not be found. ‘Omat said to ieee “When the blessed 
Prophet left this world, he departed satisfied with you all; 
now let not the affairs of the believers be neglected by you. 
When I am dead, call also Talha to you; then sit ye all five 
down, and for five days take counsel amon yourselves 
respecting the choice of a Khalifeh, When ot has been 
SN let all the rest be submissive to him, and let him 
lead the people in their prayers. Now, I enjoin upon whom- 
soever of you accepts this charge, to be just and equitable 
towards the others; to keep their hearts contented, and to be 
kind to them; for they are the companions of the Prophet, 
who, in leaving this world, de from it wholly satisfied 
with them. Whoever may be chosen as Khalffeh, I ¢ 
that he look well after the Arab people, for they are the 
strength of the Muslims; and let him study their rights. I 
also leave as my testament, that whatever - ple shall come 
under the obligation of God and the Prophet, they : 
uired to pay the capitation-tax, and be kept su yee 
rule? Then turning his face towards 'Aly Ibn Abi Talib 
—on whom be peace !—he said, “0 *Aly, should the charge 
fall upon you, act so that the Beni His im shall not domi- 
neer over the believers."* After which, becoming feeble, 
he remained silent; he spoke no more, and his eyes closed, 
A little while after, he again opened them; his son ’Abdal- 
lah was then at his side, an addressing him, he asked, 
“Abdallah, who was it that stabbed me?” His son repli 
“The Christian-Abi Lali.” The dying Khalifeh exclaimed, 
“God be praised that I have received my death-wound from 
an infidel like him, and have thus become a m " He 
then added, “Abdallah, go to 'Aisheh; tell her that if she 
gives permission, I should like to be interred by the side 
of the holy Prophet; but in ease she does not grant. it, 
place me in the cemetery of the Muslims.” Then feeling 
weak, his eyes again closed; afterwards, the voices of the 
people outside coming through the door, he oy eer them, 
and asked what sound it was. On being told that the Mu- 


* The Bend Hashim being the tribe to which the Prophet belonged. 
ToL. 0, 29 
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ou see my name in the Taurah,* and learn it from that?” 
Tin aneosud. “1 did not find your name; but [ found a 
description of you, together with'a cise en of the bleased 
Prophet; and as you are his successor, 1 found the number 
of years of your khalifate.” hen adding that only three 
days of that period remained, he departed. Now the Kha- 
iiteh did not feel in the least indisposed: and he was sur- 
prised at the words of Ka’ab el-Ahbér. This oceurred in 
the twenty-third year of the Hijrah, and in the month of 
Dhii-l-Hijjeh. When the Khalifeh Omar returned from the 
Hijéz, four days only of Dhi-l-Hijjeh remained. At the 
hour of the morning-prayer he left his house, and came to 
the mosque, wlere all the companions of the Prophet—on 
whom be peace!—stood in files, Firfz stood in the front 
file, holding in his hand an Ethiopian knife resembling a 
two-edged kama م‎ and just as the Prince of the belicyers 
passed in front of the file, he stabbed him with the knife six 
times, right and left, on the shoulders, He also struck him 
one blow under the navel; and it was this wound which 













proved fatal. 

_ As soon as Firiz had stabbed the Khalifeh, he fled from 
reer he people. The Khalifeh fell down, exclaimi 1 
“Ts 'Abd Er-Rahmin here?” This person coming forw 


he batle him act as Imfm, and thus enable the people to 
perform their - ing-prayer. He was then conveyed to 
ishouse, After’A لصا ال‎ at the prayer 
for pone: he returned to the Khalifeh, who said to hum, 
“Abd Er-Rahmin, I place the affairs of the Muslims in 
Your hands; do not say that you will not accept the charge.” 
Abd Er-Rahman Be ae 5 0 Prince of the سحاد‎ T have 
ing to ask of you; if you tell me this, I will accept 
ع ليق‎ Speak,” answered the ifeh ; “let me know your 
request.” "Abd Er-Rahmiin continued, “Do you deem it 
proper, that in assuming this charge I should take counsel 
on the subject with the Muslims?” “The Khalifeh answered, 
“No.” “How then can I accept?” The Khalifeh replied, 
“Be silent; speak of it to no one except to those persons 
with whom I know that the Prophet, at his deceage, parted 
in entire satisfaction. Call them together; I leave this mat- 
ter to them, and let them entrust the charge to whomsoever 
they may agree upon.” 
1 = 


The Pentateuch, {A Circassian dagger. 


3 ٠ 
DEATH AND CHARACTER OF ’OMAR. 


Ix the commencement of the twenty-third year of the 
Hijrah, the Khalifeh ‘Omar went to the Hijéz, and 
formed the pilgri He took with him the wives of the 
late Prophet—on whom be a and peace !—from a 
dineh, paying their expenses out of the public treasury. 

It was in the latter part of the year that he 
Mughairah Ibn Shu’beh had a black slave named Firdz, 
whose surname was Abii Lili: this wretch made the Kha- 
lifeh a martyr. Firfz was a Christian (7ursd), and by trade 
& carpenter. Mughairah had put an iron collar around 
his neck, and made him work; and out of prs am of his 
labor Mughairah reserved daily two pieces of silver. One 
day, فصلا‎ came to the Khalieh who was seated the 
believers, and addressing him said, “O Prince of the v- 
ers, Mughairah cp) ger facet sabe msg neck, and requires 
of me two pieces of silver every day, which I am le to 

ive him.” The Khalifeh inquired of him what he could 
o; and he answered, “I am a carpenter, a painter, and a 
blacksmith.” The Khalifeh replied, “Since you know so 
many things, two pieces of silver are not too much for you 
to pay. I have heard you called a miller, and have 
been told that you can put up a wind-mill.” Firiz answer- 
ors the affirmative, the Khalifeh said, “Then put up a 
for me.” The man replied, “If I live, I will put up one 
for you that shall rejoice the hearts of all the people of the 
East and the West.” And so saying, he denen: 

That same day, the Khalifeh ‘Omar remarked, “That 
slave has a design upon my life.” On the day followi 
Ka'ab el-Ahbar went to the Khalifeh, and ا‎ 5 
Prince of the believers, make your will; for you will die in 
three days.” ’Omar asked him how he knew it, saying, “Did 
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were; and I informed him, that Selimeh, having d the 
casket among the booty, did not divide it, ng Sa his 
tance, as his provisions were a great expense to him. 
The ifeh looked at me fixedly, and then at the jewels; 
and presently he burst into tears. Placing his hands upon 
his sides, he exclaimed, ‘May the Most High not satisfy the 
belly the eyes of 'Omar, if what he has already — 
him of this world’s goods be not enough for him!" 
addressing his servant Azfa, who 00 near him, he said, 


The m adds, “As I was tying up the casket, the 
man invasion the neck; and whoa hand done, the Kha- 
lifeh ordered me to carry it back forthwith to Selimeh, and 
tell him to divide it among the Muslims, who had more 

ight to it than he. ‘Hasten,’ continued he, ‘lest they dis- 
fpemes and inform Selimeh that I do this as an example to 

ims.’ I replied to the Khalifeh, ‘O Prince of the be- 


were given as alms; telling me, at the same time, to 

depart. He ordered me, on my arrival at the 
| present the camels to those of the soldiers whom 
_ considered than myself. I did as I was bid, and 
returned to Selimeh, to whom I gave back the jewels. He 
them to Basrah, sold them, and distributed the proceeds 
among the troops.” 
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them to embrace Islim} and upon their refusal to do بقع‎ he 
ided the capitation-tax. This th also and so ' 





ve to his messenger, him to present it to the 
Khalifeh for himself; “because,” added he, “his expenses 
are great.” When this person arrived at Medineh, he 
found “wi Sa gr assembled in the mosque, and the Khalifeh 
‘Omar feeding them. In a previous part of this history, it 
was mentioned that the Khalifeh every day had a camel 
killed and boiled with salt, and that from this he fed the 
009 Tread t Eien وب‎ caused =a set out 
wi in in the mosque; the 6 
ate it there; and afterwards he would ser أ‎ to his ow 
house, and take his own meal. Now the messenger rela: 
that, at the moment of his arrival, a dish of boiled meat was 
served ‘in the mosque; and that the Khalifeh was e 
in distributing the food, followed by his servants, who divi- 
ded the meat‘and bread. The Khalffeh stood in the midst 
of emer having in his hand a wand like the crook of 
a shepherd who watches over his sheep. He examined the 
contents of each individual’s vessel, Soecting his servants 
to add more bread, or meat, as the case required. “He 
directed me,” adds the messenger, “to be seated; but I did 
not eat of the food which he gave to the others, since there 
was better forme. After the people had eaten, he directed 
his servant to carry away the vessels and tables; whereupon 
he left. I remained there until the servant had finished, 
and then I went along with him to the Khalifeh’s, The 
casket which I had brought for him, was among m bag- 
gage. I entered his dwelling, and found him sense on a 
coarse cloak, on which was a cushion filled with the fibres 


of the date-leaf On o ing me, he pushed the cushion 
toward me; so seating m upon it, I said, ‘I am an 
envoy from Selimeh Ibn Kais.’ fe ware bade me welcome, 

his salutations to Selimeh; and upon his inguirin 


of the Booty thoy hed tea‏ اساسا 

eir and. 7 ve 

him auch pleswere re < 
4 now took م‎ Wey the messenger, a the casket of 

Jewels, and placed it before him. He asked what jewels they 
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urds, y warriors had 
around him, whom it was ‘desirable to send away 
where; but for some time were no.enemies near him. 


News at length came to ‘Omar that the Kurds who dwelt 
on the confines of Ahwaz, between that country and’ Fars, 
Were committing robberies on the road; that they had not 
become Muslims, and would not muster with the troops of 
the Muslims; and that the soldiers who were in the cities, 
er and country around about, would not engage against 

em.* . 

So the Khalifeh called to him Selimeh Ibn Kais El-Ash- 
ور"‎ and informed him of what he had heard respecting the 
urds, and added, “There are ® great number of brave 
fighting men here from the Arab tribes, Take them, and 

inst these Kurds; compel them to become Mus- 
aes and relieve the believers from the troubles which 
they cause them. When you see the enemy, do not be in 
ny to attack them. First invite them to adopt the 
faith of Islam; if they accept it, receive them; but i they 
refuse it, demand the payment of the tribute; and if they 
also refuse this, then make war upon them. Should they 
now ask quarter of you in the name of the judgment of 
the | Buh cise gael tide ron do cl Se he 
is his judgment ing them. You can, however, grant 
it to in the name of the judgment of Islam; for that 
ou do know, If your arms meet with victory, collect the 
boots: and impose a capitation-tax on the vanquished. 
. Conceal nothing of the spoils from each other; do not put 
the women and children to death; and if you kill any, do 
سات‎ eas them by cutting off their noses, ears, hands, 
or 


After the Khalifeh had thus delivered his instructions, he 
sent off Selimeh Ibn Kais with the troo When Seli 
who was a very brave man, came upon a sig ace 





* Col, Taylor, the former Resident of the East-India Company at 
has lately taken to Eagland ه‎ history of the Kurds, called ا و‎ 
which jt is hoped may find a translator. 
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» directed El-’Anzy to read on; and he said, “He has two 
m of which one is small and the other large.” To 
which Abii Misa replied, “The grain which I take ont of 
the public treasury, 1s measured with thé smaller,:and that 
hich I give to the Muslims and to the poor, with the larger 
‘ne. ‘Umar desiring El-’Anzy to continue, the latter read, 
He has given his own seal to Ziyiid, and confided all the 
i.of the Muslims to his charge.” Abii Misa answered, 
: is a wise and peas, and well-bred man, and a 
oo clerk withal; and as 1 have never found a man more 
reliable for the affairs of the Muslims than he, I confided 
them to him.” Again 'Omar bade the accuser read on; and 
he said, “ He has received a slave named 'Akileh as a bribe 
from Mughairah Ibn Shu’beh.” To which Abii Miisa replied, 
“I did not receive her as a bribe. He gave her to me sim- 
ply in token of good will; as he had no reason to be afraitl 
was he at-all in need of my assistance. He pave 
her to me a8 8 present, and thus made friends with me, 
of the Prophet, ‘Give gifts to each 

other, and make frie 


iT 
The Khalifeh now said to Abii Misa, “Go to Basrah, but 
send Aryid tome.” And to El-'Anzy he said, “You have 
not told me lies, for which I should punish you; neither does 
what you have said render it necessary for me to dismiss 
Abi Misa. So i ary and be careful that you say nothing 
to any one against him.” 

When Abt Miisa arrived at Basrah, he sent Ziyiid to the 
‘Omar, who inquired of him, how many dirhema 

he received as his salary from Abii Misa. To which he 
answered, “Two thousand.” “How often has he made you 
ta?” continued the Khalifeh; and he replied, “'T'wice.” 

n the Khalifeh inquiring what he did with them, he an- 
swered, “As my mother Hamiyeh was in captivity, I pur- 
chased her freedom with the first. I had also an uncle who 
Was a prisoner, named 'Obeireh, who had brought me up; 
he having thus many claims upon me, I redeemed him with 
the second "تع‎ The Khalifeh commended what he had 
ne, saying that he had only fulfilled the obligations of 
duty and the holy law, and thus obeyed the commands of 
the Prophet. Ehalifeh also gave him back the ring 
which he had in the mean time taken from him, —— 
approving his entire conduct, sent him again to Abi Misa. 
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pec paar cee, who isa great eater, When you © 
dismissed oghalfah’’ Tbn Shu’beh im favor of Aba Masa, 
whom you ask, oa 5 Hise hindae’ Basrah, the former sent 
her to him as a bribe. gives her every mone 3 م‎ 
fall of stewed meat, and another at evening; while there 
are min persons among us who cannot obtain even a piece 


The Khalifeh ‘Omar, on hearing this, directed the 
to draw up this statement with his own hand, and pive it 
to him, which El’ Anzy did. The Khalifeh then wrote to 
Abii Misa, simply requiring his presence at Medineh, On 
his arrival there, he was confronted with El-Anzy, into 
whose hands were put the accusations drawn up by himself, 
which he was requested to read aloud. 

_ The first accusation which E]-"Anzy read, was to the effect 
that Abi Miisa had selected sixty of the slaves for his own 





service. The Khalifeh demanding of the aeeused what he 
had to reply to it, he said that it was true; that the sixty 


females were all young persons of noble birth; that as they 
had said their fathers would pay a high price for their ran- 
som, he had put them aside; and that, having received the 
money, he had divided it among the Muslims. El-’An 
د‎ him why he kept them in his own service. 8 
replied that he did it in order to let the parents know that 
their children had been reduced to a degrading employment, 
and thus to move them to pay the more for their release 
from it. The Khalifeh ‘Omar El-Khattéb commanded 
El-’Anzy to continue, and he read, “ You ve to the poet 
Khatiyeh a thousand dirhems belonging to the Muslims, for 
a poem which he had composed in your praise.” To which 
Abi Misa answered, “I gave it to him to stop his tongue; 
even as the Prophet—on whom be blessings and peace !— 
gave offerings to the poets for the same purpose, and on one 
occasion exclaimed to'Aly Ibn Abii Talib, ‘O ‘Aly, cut off 
their tongues from me!" “But why did you pay this 
money out of the public treasury?” asked El--Anzy. Abi 
Masa replied, “I did it to conciliate the poet in favor of 
Isliim; for after the decease of the Prophet, he apostatized 
from it; but he is now again a believer. I desired to render 
Islam agreeable to i = celles manner as the Prophet 
gave offerings out of the public treasury to Abf& Saf 
and Safwan, and others of his companions.” The Kh ek 
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4 for that purpose he permitted them to go to their fathers, and 
i ice of their redemption, to be divided among 
troops. “This,” said he, “will be better than to keep 
them 1 امود‎ He selected from among the captives 
or his own service, telling them to send a messenger 
to their fathers, for money wherewith to redeem themselves. 
The homes of these captives were distant; some were from 
Ispahin, and others from Kerman and Mukrin. When the 
prices set upon them were received, they were delivered to 
those who brought the money. Then taking out a fifth 
part of the same, he wrote a letter to the Khalifeh, for the 
purpose of sending it to him, The rule on such occasions 
سا‎ the should present something from the 
u to the messenger who renee news; and 

i been established by the Prophet himself. So, 
when Aba. ired to send the messe with the 
: 51100655, 5 of the tribe of the Beni 'Anzeh, 
named Dhubbeh | hsin, arose, and addressing him said, 
“O prince, gaa cite جد‎ bbe ag messenger, that 
I also may receive something from the Khalifeh.” Abid 
Mfisa granted his request, and sent him with the letter. 
prestige named Khatiyeh, who, on recitin 
an adulatory poem before Abi Masa, received one thousan 
dirhems for it, from the booty. 

When the messenger reached Medineh, Dhubbeh El-’Anzy 
was with him; and on entering the presence of the Kha- 
lifeh Omar, he complained to him against Abi Misa El-Ash- 
‘ary, saying, “O Prince of the believers, it is not right that 
he should be your agent [for the receipt of the public reve- 
nue], since he has retained for himself, contrary to the 
rights of the Muslims, no less than sixty handsome young 
slaves from among the captives. Moreover, he gave to the 
poet Khatiyeh a thousand dirhems from the public treas- 
ury, eee ee He has also two 
measures with which he measures out provisions, one of 
which is large, and the other small. And he has two seal- 
rings, of which he himself keeps one, and the other is in 
the ion of Ziyad, to whose charge he has contided 
all the affairs of the believers, and who writes all the com- 
munications; so that this person does whatever he chooses, 
without Abi Miisa’s knowing any ot about it, Abi 

named ' 
28 





Mfisa likewise has a mistress fleh, of uncom- 
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ran?” To ec Spare Sore answer, “O Prince of the - 
believers, its are like mountains, its water is scanty, 
its enemies are brave, and its dates are bad; if there are 
many soldiers in it, they will be half starved, "and will lose 
their courage ; eee fis ie Rath Ngee shoe 
The Khalifeh wrote in reply to “Go not be ae 
Mukran ; ou have no ies in the country of 
oe 3 nerf destroy لمات‎ oo write to ‘Sind 
Sei. an its princes n ephants, ma 

ak do yoeaivide the drones thie: the Muslims.” 

AN ck which ‘yes done'ee the Khaliteh commanded 


eters Me Mel orale 







ond the borders of Basrah, there isa place called 
Beret The Khalifeh 'Omar gave to A E]-Ash’ary 
all that country which extends from the confines 
of Sind. He addressed a lettér to Aba ~— which he 


advised him to keep a good watch over those parts, lest 
enemies should come in pon n him from Sind, Amman, and 
Ahwaz, and elsewhere. Now, whithersoever the Muslims 
carried their arms, the infidels met with defeat. The latter 
ts, from Ahwaz and Kermfn into Beirfit; and Abia 


n being a of the fac sent Mu ir Ibn Zi 50 
العام اسرد ةا سا هه‎ 


th troops in the twen- 

grim ecard‏ ماف عد ear of th Sar of the ‘jah and wos ts‏ علطي 
became a martyr, his‏ 

brother Re Reb Tbn ibe جا‎ should be be appointed commander in 


pas place. Both the brothers went to Beiriit together; and 
summer, the weather was extremely warm. coe 
echoes heat soe Nort Aba ae a to Asay een the troo er 
places as hes Visi 
Hal if a Fa battle ied Sm p they should prove feeble 
when they ought to be strong. Abii Misa commanded, 
so it was done. Muhdjir became a martyr in the conflict 
which ensued; and his brother Rebi’, seizing the standard, 
rushed into the t, and: conquered the infidels. Not 
much sane 8 was ; for the troops of the enemy were 
deserters who possessed but few effects of value. Many 
captives, however, were made; who were all of fami- 
lies, the sons of le of rank. Abi Misa com- 
manded the prisoners should ransom themselves; and 
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When 'Abdallah Ibn "Attab had conquered Kermiin, he 
sent im Ibn 'Omar Eth-Tha'leby to Mukriin, together 


with Shihib Ibn Muhiriby; and he also despatched after 
them Suheil Ibn ‘Ady. ese forces all united on the fron- 
tiers of Mukrin, Now the frontiers of Mukrin join those 
of the king of Sind. The king of Mukriin therefore sent 
a messenger to the latter, and asked his assistance, saying 
that an Arab army was coming against him. The king of 
Sind forthwith assembled a strong force, and went to his 
aid with many fighting elephants, The Muslims sent word 
of this to Kermin; on the receipt of which, ‘Abdallah 
+ ا‎ a lieutenant in his place, and marched towards 

lukrin. The inhabitants of the latter country call their 
king, in the language of Sind, Aetdil, which answers to the 
Persian Késra, ا‎ : 

When ‘Abdallah reached the Muslim army, he found 
also the Retbil with his forces, w: Hag tp arrival of those 
from Sind; for he had sent persons through all the towns 
of that country, asking for men to join his army, and each 
day troops came to him from some of those places, At 
first, the Muslim troops encamped at some distance from 
Mukrin; but ‘Abdallah Ibn ‘Attib exclaimed against thi 
as a measure which gave to the enemy time to collect 
his people around him. a aeTisheAl, he tate aa atte 
upon the enemy in the dark, and put a great many to 
the sword. at night, the infidels were routed; the 
Retbil lost his head, and his army was pursued by the Mus- 
lim forces. The destruction of the infidels continued until 
morning; reg وعدي‎ were taken, with a great number 
of elephants. The next day, a distribution of ,the booty 
was made; and ‘Abdallah despatched Sahar El-'id with @ 
at ty of the booty, and a missive of conquest, to the 

alifch "Omar. The letter explained at ae the way 
in which the battle had been gained, and with what ease 
the enemy was routed; and it concluded with asking per- 
mission to send a foree beyond Mukrin, and to take posses- 
sion of the country. “Give me leave,” said “Abdallah, “to 
march to the sae of the king of Sind.” At the same 
time, he asked what he should do with the elephants he had 


A Then the Khalifeh ‘Omar read ‘Abdallah’s letter, he 
inquired of Sahir, “What sort of a country is this Muk- 
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Prince of the believers, and told him, “I have opened an 
extent of two provinces (eanyal) even from the frontiers of 
K6histan nearly to Kerman; I therefore ask you to give 
them to me.” The Khalifeh was desirous of letting hi 

have ner so col = the subject 5 i sata <a 
Attib, who i at they were two large an 

to Khorasan, Whereupon the Khalifeh‏ مجعم لوس 
gave them to him. Z‏ 


The conquest of Sijistén, 


This year, (A. H. 23,) the Khalifeh ‘Omar sent ’Amr Ibn 
El-'As Et-Temfiny to Sijistfin, and sent his own son ’Abd- 
allah with him. He furnished him with a great number 
of troops. The king of Sijistén also, on his side, assem- 
bled & large tree, el لصيل ال‎ out as far as the frontiers 
of his country, where he offered battle to the Muslims, He 
was, however, defeated. The capital of Sijistén was called 
Zirenk; and it had a very strong castle, in which he took 
refuge. He closed its gates, an fortif 60 its towers very 
formidably. The Muslims captured all the towns in iis 
neighborhood, and it was the only place that held out 
eon them. Islim had now extended to the borders of 

fastan, and Kandahfr. When the king found that all 
Sijistén had fallen under the power of the Muslims, and 
that he could no longer maintain his.position, he made peace 
i sce and surrendered the castle of Zirenk. 
he days of the Khalifeh ‘Omar, ’Abdallah Tbn ‘Amr 
and ‘Asim resided at Zirenk, and pot ihn there in 
the times of the Khalifehs Othman and "Aly. In the days 
of Mo’awiyeh, that Khalifeh sent Ziyad into Irak, and his 
son Muslim Ibn Ziyad into i Ie The latter coun 
os عو‎ rae reich Hind ; and the whole 
it was conquered during the time of Mo'awi the 
inhabitants all submitting tothe rule of Musim Tian Ziv 
The conquest of Mukrén, 
Between Kerman and Sind lies a country called Mukerfn. 


In it are many cities, one of which is named and an- 
other Khdsh; and ail of them belong to Mokihe’ 
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not know him. Then addressing him, he said, “O Prince 
of the believers, I am a messenger from Sariyeh, and have 
brought you a missive of conquest, with a filth part of the 
booty.” “God be praised!” exclaimed the Khalifeh; and 
turning his face toward the man, he asked him for his news. 
The took out the casket and showed it to the Kha- 
lifeh. The commanded him to return with it to Sa- 
riyeh, and to tell him to divide its contents among the Mus- 
lims who fought the battle with him; “because,” said he, “to 
them it rightly belongs.” The messenger left the Khalifeh ; 
and when the people of Medineh inquired of him about the 
battle, he said to them, “ We were en with the enemy 
on Friday, when we heard the voice of the Khalifeh crying 
out, ‘O Sariyeh! the mountain, the mountain!’" On com- 
paring times, they found that it was the same day and hour 
when the Prince of the believers was in the pulpit; and that 
his words, by the command of the Most High, were con- 
veyed to Siriyeh. 


The conquest of Kerman, 


In the twenty-second year of the Hijrah, the Muslim 
forces marched with ’A Tbn *Attéb, and Suheil Ibn 
*Ady, against Kermfn, and in the twenty-third year made 
war upon it. The inhabitants of that country were collected 
in a numerous body; one tribe residing in the 
mountains, called in the Persian tongue K6fej, and in the 
Arabic Kaufis, also came down to the city; and the forces 
were very strong in numbers. Notwithstanding the num- 
ber of pe pene of Kerman, the Most High granted victory 
to the Muslims, and many of the infidels were slain. One 
district of Kermén was called Jireft, against which Abdal- 
lah Ibn ’Attib sent Suheil. The latter went by the summer 
road between the srg or gg an all the beasts of burthen 
which he could find, horses and mules, until their 
number became so great that none but Allah knows how 
many they of which were taken as booty.. He 
sent a letter to the Khalifeh ‘Omar with a fifth of the 
same, iving him an account of his success, He likewise 
despre Abdallah Ibn Yezid Ibn Naufal El-Khuza'y to 
kfin, who opened the way from the frontiers of Ké- 
histin to those of Tiskin; Doak Ghinée be Wink’ 40: the 
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time, he ascended the pulpit, and read the Ahotheh. While 
thus the Most High removed the veil from his 
eyes, beheld Sariyeh and his soldiers. The Khalifeh 
mained silent, just as a person is silent who beholds an 
object, and it attentively; then reflecting for a mo- 


ment, he saw Sariyeh and his troops surrounded by Persian 
forces, and observed that, had they turned their backs 
toward the mountain, their position would have been an 
easy one. So he cried out aloud, “O Sariyeh! the moun- 
tain, the mountain !” and recommenced reciting the khotbeh. 
The Most High caused his yoice to reach from Medineh to 
the place where the Muslims were engaged in battle. 
ow when Sariyeh had ended the fight, he found himself 
of great riches and booty, which he sent to the 
alifeh ‘Omar, Among these, there was a casket filled 
with jewels, which he did not touch, but, confiding it to a 
messenger, sent it with a missive of conquest to the th, 
= own use. On the ccares ee. messenger, oat was 
in the mosque, feeding e stran and the trav- 
ellers, He. stopped in fron’ of the Khalifch, who, supposing 
him also to be a stranger in need of food, bade him be 
seated, and gave him something to eat. The Khalifeh was 
accustomed to eat his own meals at home with his family; so 
that, when the og had been fed, he returned to his dwell- 
ing, followed by the bearer of the casket of jewels, whom 
he enter, and the man did so, ‘Omar then directed 
his own meal to be brought before him. The wife of the 
Khalifeh was named Omm Kulthim, the daughter of the 
Prince of the believers Aly Ibn Abi Talib—on whom rest 
the divine favor and complacency !—She laid before the Kha- 


lifeh a little barley- and a little olive-oil, with a small 
quantity of honey and salt, The Khalifeh asked her if she 
had not cooked ing; when she answe * How can 


I cook any thing, when جز ود‎ to wear?” forOmm 
Kultham's clothes were all worn out. Khalifeh jokingly 
asked her, “What have you done with your drawers? are 
they not sufficient rp Mas who are the daughter of ‘Al 

Ibn Abii Talib, and the lawful spouse of ’ Ibn EL 
Khattab?” Then addressing the messenger, he exclaimed, 
“In God's name! had Omm Kulthim been satisfied with us, 
our meal would have been better.” So they ate together; 


and the messenger knew the Khalifeh, but the latter did 
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They fought so stoutly that by noon the troops of the ci 
were defeated; and they meat their swords with such effect 
that they killed an innumerable number of persons. Hiikim, 
with his own hand, killed Shahrek and his son. There was 
& person with Shahrek, from ‘Ajem, named Azdinin, who 
came with his own troops to ask quarter of Hakim; which 
the latter gave him. en their forces were defeated, an 
immense amount of treasure fell into the hands of the Mus- 
lima; which being divided amongst them, Hakim sent the 
news to the Khalifeh by a missive of conquest. 

Now when Sariyeh [bn Zenim marched toward Seba and 
Dirabjerd, his forces entered the fortress of the latter, and 
occupied it for the 00 of three months. At le 
assistance was asked from the villages in the neighborh 
of Shiriz; and after assembling'a | force, the inhabitants 
marched out of the city, and attacked the Muslim army. 
The battle was a severe one, and many Muslims fell. It 
was the time of the prayer of Friday, and the battle took 
place in a plain; near the Muslims there was a high moun- 
tain. The infidels surrounded the Muslims, and made great 
havoc among them, so that their position was very critical, 
and they were near being defeated, Sariyeh—on whom rest 
the divine complacency !—was fighting with his head bare, 
when suddenly he heard the voice of the Khalifeh, crying 
slond, “OSiriyeh! the mountain, the mountain!” meani 
OSériyeh! turn against the mountain. Thereupon, Sariye 
cried out to the troops, “O helpers, I have just heard the 
voice of the Khaltfeh; did not you also hear it?” They 
answered, “We heard it; but this is not the voice of the 
Khalifeh ‘Omar, for there is a great distance between him 
and us." Ssriyeh replied, “The Most High has caused us 
to hear it, and pointed out a way for us.” Then, on his col- 
lecting his soldiers, they placed their backs to the mountain. 
That evening they found safety; and+on the following day 
they recommenced the battle, and subdued and tock the 
city, The Khalifeh ‘Omar at Medineh had a vision on Fri- 
day eve; the troops of Sariyeh were in his heart, and he 
was sorrowful, for it was then three months since they had 
Sep hige before the gates of the fortress of Darabjerd, without 

is having any news of them. ‘Omar saw them in his dreams 
that night engaged in battle, and he told the vision to his 
people, at the hour of the prayer of Friday. At the same 
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The army with the above-mentioned commanders, started 
toward Firs. They set themselves down at Taj, with the 
troops of Medineh and of Firs. All the Muslim soldiers 
did not go at once to Tij; each commander to whom a city 
56 given, went to hus eity. At الجا‎ all the forces of "1" 

persed, Mujishi’, however, inst that place, 
nd took j it. Then, leaving afew ع جد‎ by he made an 
excursion to Nisabir, taking much booty. This man was 
the brother of Abi ‘Obeid Ibn Mes’ fid, who, on the acces- 
sion of the Khalifeh ‘Omar to the khalifate, and his call 
upon the chosen of the Most High to join in a holy war 
against the infidels, received the command of them, and fell 
a martyr at the battle of El-Jisr, under the feet of a white — 
elephant. At the time when ‘Ala El-Hadhramy took the 
cities of Tj and Istakhr, he crossed over the sea with his 
own forces, without the authority of the Khalifeh—on whom 
rest the divine complacency !—and the inhabitants of those 
two cities apostatized from the faith of 

When Mujishi’ took Taj, he divided the riches and booty 

Ks the place 00 his fo owers, He retained, however, ع‎ 
fifth part of mm sent it with a missive of conquest to the 
Prince of the believers, 


On the departure of the army of 'Othmin Ibn Abi-l-As 
Se the forces in that place marched تاهيه فد‎ 
eve سي‎ Shem, and put them to flight; 

poaching‘ gates of ‘that Aust: Git. ود‎ Ra suas 
the iy and took possession of it. ‘He then sent 

eae with a Rant of the booty, to the Khalifeh. 
autem Tbn Abt Las the bro er of ‘Othman, went 
ard Shiraz, the same time, Shabrek left Tij with 
— troops, see whom were men encased in iron; they 
were clothed in armor to such a degree that their eyes were 
nares Viable Hakim. also had a great many troops, all 
of whom were 2 لبوا‎ in warfare and full of courage, 
chosen troops of the Arabs, as well as their greatest 
champions, such, for instance, as "Abdallah Tbn Mu'ammar 
Et-Temimy, Shibl Ibn Ma'bed El-Bejely, Jiirfid El-’ Abd, 
and Aba Sighrah the father of Mibbal; and they all, at 
length, gave battle to the troops of Shahrek, When the 
light of day touched their helmets and their corslets, men’s 
pie were dazzled with their brightness. This brig htness 
upon the Muslims, so that their eyes were blinded, 
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CONQUEST OF PERSIA BY THE ARABS, 


(Continued from Volume First.*) 





The taking of Thj in Fars. 

Dvrrye the first part of the twenty-third of the 
Hijrah, news came to the Khalifeh "Omar Ibn El-Khatté 
that the king of Taj was collecting a large force, and wai 
to meet his ony: ‘Omar therefore marched twenty thou- 
sand troops to the aid of Fars. Tj, called in the Persian 
tongue is a town of Fars, and is situated towards 
Ahwiz in the kingdom of Fars. 

The armies of Ahw&z and 'Ajem® being assembled at 
Ahwaz, the Khalifeh sent the other army to sa them, but 
without appointing any one to -the The leader 
of each army the command of a city. The Khalifeh 
directed that the whole force of Firs should be collected in 
one place, after which arrangements would be made for 
carrying on the war. “Go,” said he, “to Fars; but go not 
to the place where the enemy have set themselves down; 


for one will disperse, and their arrangements will be broken 


up. Attack every city which you fall in with.” 

The Khalifeh now gave the charge of the war to Mujashi’ 
Tbn Mes’id Eth-Thakafy. He also conferred on him the 
government of Nis&bir, and its vicinity. He conferred the 

vernment of Istakhr on ‘Othman Ibn Abi-l-’As Eth-Tha- 
kafy; and that of Shiriz on his brother Hakim Ibn Ab#d-l- 
"As, ame him to reside there. He gave the ——— 

Fentin -Dailamy. 





of Seba and Darabjerd to Sériyeh Ibn 
* The Committee of Publication have received valuable assistance, in 
revision of this article, from Professor William W. Turner of New York. 
VoL. 1. 27 
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ARTICLE IX. 


ET-TABARY’S 
CONQUEST OF PERSIA BY THE ARABS, 


(Continued from Volume First,) 
DEATH AND CHARACTER OF ‘OMAR. 
THANELATED FROM THE TURKISH, 


ny 
JOHN P. BROWNS, 


DLAGOMAS OF THE USTED STATES LEGATION AT CORSTANTINGFLE, 
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i asc 4 to some for life. The 
relation which involves in ost 0 nan happiness or 
misery, is contracted in that country, not’ by the parties most 
interested, but nsec geet and without consulting the 
wishes of the betrothed. [Jt is deemed improper for them 
to see, much to to, each other before marriage. 
When the bridal day arrives, at the conclusion of the cere- 
monies of the wedding, the bride and groom seat themselves 
ata sain ore pledge each other in a cup of wine, and go 
a oy oa 6 formality of tasting the viands set before them 
and this is the first and the last time that the husband and 
wife eat at the same table. Henceforth, she is to serve her 
lord. ‘In the most respectable families, the women, (for 
there is no legal limit to the number of wives a man may 
have,) are confined to a suite of apartments by themselves. 
Ladies are never seen abroad, but go out in closed sedans, 
whenever they pay visits to their female acquaintances. 
Let the imagination fill ese of a woman’s life in 
China, It is little, if any, than the most abject slavery, 
with its accompaniments of i and tion. 
Such is the condition of the mothers of the land. From 
them each generation derives its first and deepest impres- 
sions, This is the soil in which the “roots of society” are 
ted, and what must be from their growth? 

old enough to be from the n to 

the school, we have seen what change is given them. e 
subsequent training and instruction which the youth of that 
country epi scree no other effect than to make them 
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ror’s school from first to last, could. but come out hi 
tools and سعد ب‎ Such they are, and such they will 
so long as the system of instruction rains what it is. 
ere is one fruitful source of influences upon a nation’s 
character, to which allusion has searcely been made in this 
paper, namely, the condition of females in China. Aristotle 
never said a truer thing, than when he remarked, that “if 
women are by barbarians reduced to the level of slaves, it 
is because barbarians themselves have never risen to the 
rank of men, that is, of men fit to govern; and nothing is 
more ruinous pi oe the defective ee oe 
women, since, wherever the institutions respecting one 
of the community are faulty, the corruption of that half 
will gradually taint the whole.” Women are regarded in 
China as in other Pagan countries; only with more respect, 
in proportion as the Chinese are more civilized than other 
heathen nations. Still there is no provision made for their 
education, as there is for the other sex. In Canton, and 
in in some of the other large cities, there are a few 
schools for girls, taught by women; and now and then, a 
woman is heard of who is able to read and write. Gen- 
erally, however, females are looked upon as unfit subjects 
of instruction in any thing more than household duties, 
Those who can read and write are therefore the more re- 
marked, while they live; and the memoirs of learned women , 
are found among the biographies of distinguished men. 
Doubtless they are the more respected on account of their 
rarity, for women are et left to grow up in ignorance, 
From the commencement of her life, woman is compara- 
tively a despised being. When a son is born, it is a day of 
rejoicing in the family. When a daughter is born, 7 
if she is not the first, it is an occasion of more lamentation 
than joy. She is not greeted with smiles and caresses, when 
she enters the world. If destined to be brought up as a 
lady, she is subjected to a Uae جاه‎ compression of the feet, 
which makes her a cripple for life, in order to suit the 
national taste, and notions of ملع‎ bea . The “golden 
water-lilies,” as those small feet are called, are essential -to 
the perfection of a Chinese belle. She is betrothed, proba- 
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‘study of the standard books, and of the language, that if 
other and new fields of knowledge had been presented to it, 
it could not have found timé to explore them, But such a 
diversion was never attempted. Every learner has been shut 
up to the same studies, and to the same method. While, 
therefore, on our side of the world, we have been rushing 
forward in haste after new discoveries and inventions, 
and boldly adventuring all manner of experiments, in poli- 
tics, religion, science, and the arts, until at length we are 
searcely surprised at any thing, the Chinese accomplished 
all that they could of this sort, long ago, and then sat down 
at rest within their own domain, content with what they 
were, and doggedly indifferent to every new thing. The 
very diversities of natural talent, that might, in other cir- 
cumstances, by the force of genius, have now and then pro- 
duced an innovator, or reformer, to start the nation on a 
new career of pa abc dete have in China been counter- 
acted, because all minds have been cast in the same mould, 
and it was impossible for any one to be much in advance of 
his age. ‘To this, more than to any thing else, is to be 
attributed the anomalous fixedness of every thing in China, 
Manners, customs, and even opinions, have been almost 
equally unvarying from age to Even the cut of a coat 
has‘not changed for two hundred years. Thus, while one 
half of mankind is more or less 000 by the elements 
of change and improvement, the other half is but the 
mummy of its pri ae The Chinese of to-day is in all 
important 1 the ongol of the Christian era. 

whole aim and scope of the government is to make 

ite subjects peaceable machines; and though the state has 
taken so much pains to educate the people, it is solely with 
that view. Nor did a government ever succeed more admi- 
rably in its design. It imbues the mind of every child with 
those principles and sentiments which in their dovelopaent 
shall make the man look up to the monarch as to His great 
and adorable father. In childhood, the subject is taught 
nothing that shall conflict with, but pias thing that shall 
support and strengthen, the claims of the awe-inspiring 
In manhood, too, he merely learns more fully to 
comprehend the same political dogmas, and by every appeal 
to his self-interest and ambition, is encouraged and stimula- 
ted to uphold them. It is no wonder, then, that the throne 
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in the service of the emperor and empress, and the imperial 
family; and when the emperor hears of the illness of a 
prince or princess, or of a minister of state, he ديه‎ 
one of his physicians to visit the personage. Medical 
knowledge in China is acquired solely by practice, and some 
considerable attainments in this way suffice to introduce one 
of the profession into the College at the capital. 

We have thus taken a cursory survey of the religion, the 
prea of instruction, and the educational system, estab- 
ished in China, because it contributes to give an insight 
into the way in which certain remarkable results have been 
brought about in the national mind and manners. 

Confucianism, Buddhism, Tauism and Mohammedanism, 
but chiefly the first two, have long warred with each other 
in that country, until the nation, grown weary of strife, has 
at last settled down into a religious apathy, in which the 
Confucianist reposes with a superstitious and haughty athe- 
ism, the Buddhist slumbers with unthinking idolatry, the 
disciple of Lau-tez’ dozes with his lazy abstractions, and 
dreams of the water of immortality, and the follower of 
Mohammed is quite at ease with his devotions to 
No bloody rites, no human sacrifices are seen, for the con- 
flict of various systems of religion has neutralized the 
strongest points of all, and 5 the nation from any but 
the more nt exhibitions of Pagan devotion. 

Again, the long continued confinement of the Chinese to 
the exclusive study of their old classic books, has taught 
them to regard that which is most ancient as best and most 
venerable. We stand with our faces toward the future, 
looking for a golden age to come. They, on the contrary, 
with their backs turned to ours, are indolently peering away 
into remote antiquity, and congratulating themselves on 
what their fathers were. We think the mind of man is 
destined to achieve greater things than it has hitherto accom- 
plisheds They look to the far off past for all their models 
of the great, the heroic, and the good. 

To the same cause may also be ascribed the early matu- 
rity of the civilization of China. The mind of man, thet 
has been so fully occupied with the task assigned it in the 
educational course, that it has been effectually prevented 
from overleaping the boundaries by which it has been for 
ages circumscribed. It has had so much to do in the mere 
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The Imperial College has three classes of students, called 
the Kwng-aing, Kien-sang, and Hie-sing, of which the first- 
mentioned is the highest. ‘There are various ways of obtain- 
ing admission into this college, which we have not time to 
specify. Some obtain their pisces Dy imperial favor, some 
by purchase, and others by right of descent from soldiers 
ae distinguished themselves in the Mantshu conquest in 
1644. The Hio-sing study in their respective languages, 
the Mantshu, the Mongol, or the Chinese. The other classes, 
it appears, confine themselves to Chinese literature. The 
course of study in this college occupies ten years. ‘There 
ia a sort of mathematical school attached to the Imperial 
College, which the Kung-siing and Kien-sing can enter, 
upon examination. 

The Astronomical College dates from the time of the 
Ming dynasty. Its constitution was materially changed by 
the | Catholic missionaries, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. But its functions, after all, relate as 
much to astrology as to astronomy. It is governed by a 
high officer called a minister. He has under him two pre- 
fecta or directors, the one a Mantshu, and the other a 
Chinese, or even an كل‎ ean: and four assistants, a Man- 
tshu, a Chinese, and two Europeans. They determine the 
laws of the motion of the stars, and regulate the notation 
of time among men; and in short, every thing that relates 
to divination, and to the choice of lucky days, forms a part 
of their duty. oa تسر انه‎ theories of the erin are 
composed of the know which they acquired of them- 
selves, mixed up with that which they Mays secaleba trom 
European missionaries. There are astronomers attached to 
the Imperial Observatory, and special professors who instruct 
a certain number of pupils, who are, for the most part, the 
The re of he Imperial Alman 

[be pr tion of the ial Almanac is considered 
by the Ohiness as an affair of the gravest importance; and 
it seems to have been that which led to the legal introduc- 
tion of Europeans into the Astronomical College, because 
the Mantshus and Chinese very often made mistakes in the 
calendar. 

The Medical College can hardly be called a school, for no 

system of study or instruction is attached to the 
institution. Several of ite members are constantly employed 
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‘The Mantshu emperors endeavor to maintain the military 
spirit among their subjects; and to this end they have also 
instituted military examinations co nding to those for 
literary degrees, and the successful idates are admitted 
to ~ rank with the Sidu-tsai, Kiu-jin and Tsin-sz’, 

The members of the imperial Abs eee pre و الام‎ 
submit to an examination before being admitted to admini 


trative charges; but this is a mere formality. Frequently, | 


it is said, the essays are written by some other person than 
the candidate, and the examination is held almost in secret. 

Finally, it 0 from some res published in 
1829-30, in the Peking Gazette, that are also regular 
examinations for the post of translators of the Russian or 
Mantshu into Chinese, attached to the court. Thus the gov- 
ernment seems to have made every possible application of 
the system of competition and examination. 

It remains to speak of certain institutions established at 
Peking, one of ass ag Han-lin, has been frequently 
mentioned by name. e Han-lin, or Forest of Pencils, is 
sometimes called by Europeans the Imperial Academy of 
Peking, because it is composed of the most learned doctors, 
or Tsin-sz’, According to the statute that regulates its 
action and prescribes its duties, its members “are to prepare 
divers official documents, and write the history of their own 
times, as well as other works. Its chiefs and its members 
must devote themselves to.the promotion of education 
among the various classes of the people, and in fine 
them to hold office, and render them worthy to be presented 
to the choice of the pode a Probably the most impor- 
tant duty devolving upon this body is the superintendence 
of the ان‎ examinations, and the preparation of the his- 
tory of the reigning dynasty, which is never published till 
after its close. These official historiographers must have 
accumulated, اميه‎ the last two centuries, a vast amount 
of material for publication in the Imperial Archives. The 
education of the members of the imperial family is also 
incidentally a part of the dut of the Han-lin. offices 
of the Han-lin are equally divided between the Mantshu 
and the Chinese race. 

Inferior to this, is the ei Co the Astronomics] 
College, and the. Medical College, w form three sci- 
entific and literary establishments immediately dependent 
upon the court, ; 
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ee ee sien is conducted on the 
e same utions 
santos Dace سبح‎ there vinces, for the first and 
second ‘The i wever, ne of a higher 
order, and are always some of the Han-lin. The subjects 
proposed to the candidates, though included under the 
same heads, are more difficult to treat than those given out 
at the provincial hag ae yw me the AE of composition 
must be more pure and elegan informs us that, 
in the times of the Ming ig out three hundred were 
admitted to the third degree, or doctorate, at each general 
n at the capital. 
A fourth examination takes place also at Pekin an 9 
imperial palace, for the aspirants to the rank of Han 
The doctors who present themselves on this occasion, oo 
themselves wholly to literary studies, and do not hold any 
office under the government.. They are examined by the 
president or vice-president of the Board of rites, which has 
the general direction of public instruction. A final exam- 
ination is undergone فم‎ for the first or second rank among the 
Han-lin; and مع ميات‎ than this no subject of his Imperial 


Majety can 0 the scale of examinations, established b author- 
= bas لود‎ 7 the Chinese arrive at rank and office. The 
voice tie esky posts in the provinces, Those 
who continue career, and o the doctor's 
م‎ | are fitted to fill the most im 
Sot tices tn the ora ire, and if they become Hién-lin, 
highest intinente im. the-gift of the 
emperor. Still it does not 7, a8 & matter of course, 
sac eg. احج‎ gig يسيم سم تت مهم أت مسههمستوه‎ 
rot. gi thereby 
ca Ser معو عجوو 0ل‎ lp fitted Ly ere The 
offices may then exercise his own discretion, or 
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and give them appointments, or pass them by to . 


et ng بد لحم‎ This 1s a vice in the organization of 
راسد ادم‎ eer عدب‎ eee ann complaint, The 


ror 1 ha عاك وا‎ 1 but co a man to be competent or 


saad ور‎ 7 the appointment 
The minister of offices 6 8 
عام«‎ 4 in his hands. sapere 


the examination before the the coeeenomenas 
tly they employ 


sinecures, 

The Siu-tsii, who desire to take the second degree, or 
to become Avu-jin, must first submit to an examination 
before the above-mentioned officer, to determine their eapa- 
city, and can only present themselves for examination in 
the province where their family has resided for three gene- 
rations, This preliminary trial determines how many of 
the Sisu-tsdi are judged capable of examination for the sec- 
ond degree. The examinations for this degree take place 
at the provincial capital once in three years, png aes 
i ones are gp pees authorized by the Emperor. 
The candidates for the second degree are examined by two 
commissioners from the court. A multitude of precautions 
are adopted at these examinations, to prevent frauds on the 
part of the candidates and examiners. If any one wishes 
to know what they are, he may ascertain by consulting the 
first part of Morrison's Dictionary, under the word Heo, 
where they are mentioned in detail. Of the six or seven 
thousand candidates at Canton, not more than sixty or sev- 
enty are successful. 

e general examination for the third degree, by which 
io a axed, pace st Pekin por wr 
years. ose Kiu-jin w ve received ci point- 
ments, are مام‎ to it. At the appointed dam they 
betake themselves from all of the empire to Peking, 
with an official certificate of their standing and post in the 
government. This certificate is handed to the minister of 
penuh ace if it is satisfactory, they are allowed a certain 
sum of money towards defrayin ir expenses in coming 
to the دعم عن‎ The اا‎ 4 however, altogether too 
small. Fori to those who go from Canton to Peking 


i 


it is about thirty do for a journey of about twelve hun- | 


dred miles, and the other expenses attendant upon so great 
a change of latitude, climate, and style of living. 
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as ا جس ود‎ i , it is less, —_— 
usuall ear, not jor a quarter, or mon 

A مد‎ Sec sane more civilized people. There is 
one primary school maintained by the government, and 
is at Peking, for the sons of Tartar soldiers. The 
sehools aes from 8 o'clock A. M. till noon, and from 
2 till 6 o’ P.M. tea Seog ti year, exert during 
six weeks from the New ear, which is a national holiday. 
After six or eight years of study in the manner before 
| esc the children learn to and write with sufficient 
freedom for the purposes of common life. Under the Sung 
dynasty, from to 1275, arithmetic was taught in schools 
especially designed for that purpose; and even parts of 
mensuration were included in the course of study. 

At present, both these are rejected from the course of 
ordinary instruction. The only school in which the study 
of arithm py hanes pa 8 it is proper so to call them, 
i e imperial college at Peking. 
9 يد‎ sudn-paén, or abacus, 1s 

the Chinese perform their numer- 
ical calculations. In respect to common schools, it is not 
known that the Mantshus have published any general regu- 
lations; and so far as this goes, they are inferior to their 
predecessors of the Ming dynasty. 

The civil administration of each province includes a 
director of instruction, who is chosen ay the emperor him- 
self from the Hén-lin, or counsellors of the Board of rites. 
He has the i ion of the colleges founded and supported 
by the state, at the eg eas the departments and dis- 
tricta, The students in these colleges are Sidu-tsii, or can- 
didates for the second literary The director of pub- 
lic instruction makes the tour of the province once in two 
years, and examines the applicants for admission to the 
colleges; and if admitted, they receive the baccalaureate, 

They are examined upon ethics, the Chinese lan 
— a ape eadi Rags vice of writing requi 
at public competitions for degrees, calligraphy, the # 
analysis of some extract from the Four Classics, fo pei a 
prescribed commentary, “st موص‎ in the ancient and 
modern style, and the study of rites and vocal music. The 
Siu-tsdi are also bound to present themselves at the same 
examination, and answer the questions propounded by the 
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The educational of China has varied in its details 
at different epoehs, but in its main features it has ever re- 
mained the same. In the records of the earliest times we 
find two sorts of colleges mentioned, the one attached to 
the residences of the 1 and the other distributed 
through the districts of the several kingdoms. These institu- 
post extend sown to the sa of the Hi Brey etc Tshau 

w commen vely in the twenty- 
Surth, the nineteenth, and the twelfth امسق‎ before 
Christ. According to the testimony of Mencius, which is 
supported by the received traditions of all subsequent gen- 
erations, China had at that early period a com oe 
of instruction for all classes of the people. Eac ily had 
its hall of ey each district, a school; سه طروي‎ 
a college; and a higher college existed at each capital. 
These institutions scem to have served as models to all who 
have rege to dino meg are education from that day 
to this. ery , native or foreign, has aimed to 
confirm and perpetuate the power of the system, by train- 
ing up officers of government in schools where the moral 
and political maxims of the ancients are assiduously and 
exclusively inculcated. 

Without attempting to trace out the various modifications 
which the school-system has bee Aa it will be sufficient 
to mention the principal features of it, as it now exists, and 
has existed for more than two hundred years past. 

The course of instruction in vi hools has already 
been spoken of at some length, When we consider the 
difficulty attending the study of the Chinese language, and 
the extreme multiplicity of pri schools in the country, 
it seems ising that no more of them are supported by 
the state, At this day, as it was in ancient times, primary 
instruction is left entirely to the operation of the voluntary 
principle. Any one may open such a school, and his sue- 
cess will d entirely upon his skill, e terms of 
tuition are exceedingly low. In Canton, the fee paid to the 
master for each pupil would not amount to more than a 
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repeat memoriter is in Chinese phraseology “to back the 


book.” are 7 
There is more sense than absurdity in eshte ager 
for the character of the school-books is such, that the chi 
cannot 2 with either the style or the subjects. He is 
not, therefore, required to undertake more than he is com- 
t to perform, namely, than to learn the names and 
of the written symbols, until his mind has become 
somewhat mature. Even this, however, could not be done 
by reading in silence with the eye, or in a whisper. It 
requires a loud, distinct, and repeated enunciation of the 
words, to fix them in the memory. So long as the school- 
books remain what they are, it would seem that the Chinese 
— hit u wig despa a mode of mastering the 
though that mode is for the most part vow et prae- 
teren nibh Beyond what is contained in the several books 
before mentioned, there is no art nor science taught in the 
schools of China, if we except the rudiments of arithmetic, 
music, archery, and horsemanship, and other military 
taught in the colleges. Not even geography enters into the 
Chinese curriculum. It is needless to say that the higher 
mathematics and philosophy are not taught in the schools, 
The statesman in the imperial cabinet, if he knows 
any thing whatever of science properly so called, must have 
obtained his knowledge from some other source. It may 
be asked, is there not an Astronomical Board at Peking, 
and an Imperial Observatory? We answer, there is, but 
the members of that Board are indebted for most of their 
astronomical science to the labors of the Romish mission- 
aries, who have prepared for them all the scientifie works 
they have. Without this aid, their astronomy would rela 
into what was mainly astrology, before the Jesuits provided 
them with astronomical boo Mathematical works were 
also tise by the same missionaries in the Chinese lan- 
ut none of these have ever been adopted as school- 
By the order of emperors in the seventeenth and 
teenth centuries, the same ns, also, by a net-work 
triangulations, determined the latitude and longitude of 
the cities, towns, and other localities of the empire, and 
made charts of the country; and yet neither geography nor 
he ne 3 لصا‎ studied in Chinese-schools, The modern 
ae RD a are constructed after the models thus fur- 
by the Jesuits, 
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Thus furnished, the young student must be favored with 
the 7s/’un-trau, or the Spring and Autumn Annals, by Con- 
fucius, said to be مع‎ called because he composed it between 
the spring and autumn of the same year, It is a historical 
work relative to his own times and the two hundred years 
Pp ing. A dryer morsel could not well be set before 
one hungering after knowledge. But the young man may 
console fies with the reflection that this book is the last 
of the authorized series. If he has read and can repeat 
memoriter all the books which have been enumerated, he 
is a well schooled man. 

Such is the course of instruction to which the outh of 
China are subjected. These are the means whereby, and 
this is the mode in which gt oa educated. The only 
advance upon what has been ribed is, that after from 
four to seven years د‎ in this way, and in learning to 
form characters with the pencil, the student goes to anothe: 
teacher, or to.a college, where he is again taken over the 
same ground, to investi the meaning of the volumes 
which he is supposed to have committed to memory, and is 
taught to write essays and poems upon the themes, and in 
the style, of the authors to whom. he is so much indebted. 
The utmost that is aimed at in Chinese schools of every 
grade, is to learn to read and write well. When one has 
accomplished that, (and it is no slight task,) his education is | 
finished. The schools can carry him no farther, 

For the first five or six years, it is a mere parrot-like 
process. The school-room, which contains from twenty to 
thirty scholars under one master, is in a constant uproar, 
except when the pupils are engaged in the practice of pen- 
manship. Each pupil, having read over his task at the 
dictation of the master, repairs to his own desk, and there 
reads over the lesson, again and again, at the top of his 
voice, As all are studying at the same time in the same 
ways and apparently vieing with each other in the effort to 

6 the loudest noise, the school-room appears to be a 
seene of profitless confusion. One accustomed to the din 
needs not to be informed when he is in the neighborhood of 
a Chinese school-house, 

As each pupil commits his- task to memory, he goes 
to the master's desk, and ing his back to him, recites 
his lesson in the same vociferative manner. Hence, to 
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mon sense, if he could master the style, and grapple with 
oo ar But the tations of Mencius would 
not be fit for a child’s study, even if they were ed in 
plainer This book, therefore, is but little, if at 


1 till long after the pupil has learned it all 

Shall he take up what are called the Wii-king, or Five 
Classics? Give him the Book of Odes, rehearsed or su 
by the in the earliest times, and expurgated an 
_— by Confucius. A more unintelligible set of poems 

not be found, for they are not only of very ancient 

date, but obscure beyond any thing of the kind. Having, 
however, committed these to memory like the other boo 
he must next proceed to the Shu-king, a book of histori 
annals, also the work of Confucius, relating to earlier times 
than any other book extant, except perhaps the Pentateuch. 
Here he would need all the aid which a critical knowledge 
of the language could give him, and some science besides, 
in order to arrive at the meaning; but he must skim over 
all this historical lore, chiefly interesting for its antiquity, 
drinking only the froth of words, without tasting their 
im 


he have the Yih-king, or Book of Changes, next? 

No man, it is presumed, ever yet comprehended the mean- 

ing of it, except the author, which in renders it doubt- 

Ww this be not conceding too much even to him. 

The Chinese themselves, while they reverentially retain it 

among their standard school-books, generally give it up, 

at errant د لوت‎ we can caer it 2s 

oa be to unrav e mysteries of nature an 

the decrees of fate by the simplest means in the world, 

panels by the arithmetical commutations that can be pro- 
duced with eight diagrams of straight lines, __ 

After deriving all the benefit he can from this enigmatical 
work, our Chinese scholar may take up the Li-in, or Record 
of Rites, that is, the book of ceremonies to be observed, 
and rules of etiquette to be practiced, in all the relations of 
life, from those of the monarch to those of the peasant, and 
from the day of one’s birth to the day of one’s burial. He 
will be obliged 


TE 


to treat this volume as he has done all the 


rest, | 
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although it was made for a horn- were enough to con- 
demn it, according to our notions. ough it were prose, 
it could not but be unintelligible to a child, every or nearly 
every sentence being com of but three words. But 
let us observe the tenor of a few verses at the beginning 
of the book, and we may Se eee ee ane سد‎ 
a means of instruction, to the It runs thus: 
“ Man's nature at his birth is virtuous. All are alike in this 
Sapo hes ALAR atest Sree He وو لو‎ 
men; for if one be not instructed, his original nature be- 
comes corrupted, ete.” The author then proceeds to state 
that respect for superiors is the first thing to be inculcated 
in education; and to illustrate this, he takes examples from 
the annals of. olden times; such as that of master Yung, 
who, when only four years old, had the politeness to wait 
till his seniors in the family had helped themselves out of a 
basket of pears, and then quietly took his own and ate it; 
and another of a stripling eight years of age, who under- 
stood his filial duty so well, that he was in the habit of 
warming his father’s bed by first lying in it himself; 
and so on, while all is clothed in the poetic style, every 
verse necessarily consisting of three monosyllables and no 
more. This is the primer of China, the most elementary 
book in the country. Of course the pupil, while commit- 
ting it to memory, never understands it. In fact he is not 
SPS to Ceo nue poten pecan Wy se و‎ Gand, رضم‎ 
other equally unintelligible books, All that is required of 
him now is, that he learn to call the written characters by 
the right names. 

When he can repeat this book through and through, 
though he comprehends not a fraction of its meaning the 
learner passes on to what are called the Se'u-king, or Four 
Books, wherein are set forth the doctrines of Confucius and 
Mencius, in terms sh, uated and sometimes obsolete, and 
rather harder to be un than those of the first-men- 
tioned book. These, too, the lad cannot comprehend for 
years after he has taken them in hand. He passes over the 


volumes, gathering up the mere concatenation of sounds 
which his teacher has told him to attach to the signs he is 
and thus he learns the Four Books. 


In the conversations of Mencius, the boy would find some 
really fine specimens of acute reasoning, and strong com- 
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them: The reason is that i as it is, is the road 
to office and preferment. E ther will therefore desire 
that at cay + عدي ل سهد‎ ee teres If the 
young man is in pessing terary examina- 
tions, not only is he personally benefited by the honor and 
omen sas he حسمن‎ hk Sethe sek family share his 
reputation. To all alike, the rich and the poor, this way 
to eminence is open, none but the priest, the slave, and the 
lay-actor, being excluded from the competition for literary 
onors. From the provinces, many a barber up, every 
three years, to the literary examinations for degrees, at the 
imperial or provincial capital, whom his poverty compels 
to practice his profession by the way, ing the shears 
razor defray the expenses of his journey. Nor is he 
the less respected a7 oes The government offers ali 
bounty on learning ignorance is a disgrace t 
se Education is held in such high esteem among 
the Chinese as might well provoke the imitation of other 
nations. The system works well in this ; and were 
the means and results of education y admirable, it 
need not be disturbed. Names, however, sometimes change 
their significations as they are used in different latitudes 
and longitudes. Let us, then, see what education means 


in 
In the first place, the school-books of that country are 
the same throughout the empire. They have not been 
for two thousand years. They are the writings of 
Confucius and his disciples, who lived before the Christian 
era. Commentators have labored to elucidate the text of 
Sic ل‎ cn Gioplaring mech age eodlaaraian, 
eir a much ingenuity and learning, 
they have never been able to adapt them 1 ts use of the 
young. Their style is antique, concise, elliptical, and ob- 
secure in the extreme, The subjects of which they treat, 
are the politico-moral principles which Confucius and his 
proselytes made the themes of their discourse to princes and 
statesmen; and they contain the poetry of times beyond the 
reach of written hi ; 

The first book put into the hands of a child in China, at 
the age of six or eight years, is the San-tsz'-hing, or Trime- 
trical Classic, a poetical work in which each verse consists of 
three words, or monosyllables. The very structure of it, 
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There have been “six lines of monarchs in 
ion of the em and the whole number of sovereigns has 
been two-hun d forty-four. In the 6, the 
Western or Mongol Tartars, under ——_ ve the 
throne, and held it for eighty-ei t years. In 1644, the 
Mantshus, the present rulers, reins of government 
into their hands. But esse: the Mongols and Man- 
tshus were Buddhists, they did not sores to displace Con- 
fucius from his high a as the great teacher of the 


nation. On the contrary. ie tothe Chinese مك‎ The 
their own, and thus did sof ملعم‎ veg sage. 
reason is obvious, The maxims of Confucius are at once 


venerable for their antiquity, and admirably suited to con- 
solidate the power of an autocrat. With them as p 
oriental logic, which does not stumble at an overstrain 
gate can easily establish any conclusions that will suit 
ts purposes. Hence no dynasty has found way Serna in 
iccaitgs thas orcas san plocin‘te hat by a decree 
of heaven. thence, the sov have called 
= people their chil and depicted their emotions 
them in patriarchal colors, The ist likewise, 
deceived yok thet 5 appeals to the dogmas of Confu have 
each emperor the Son of heaven, and the ‘Ten: ou- 
ber Years. He pays his adoration to heaven, and the peo- 
ple worship him. 

But the maori و‎ of Chinese policy is the system of 
popular education, pose therefore to give a some- 
what extended sketch of of thie To omit it would be to leave 
oe of view the most important element in the formation 
and sl tgp ag of the national character. 

Paganism, in organized and powerful governments, is 
every whit as busy as Christianity in training its votaries. 
China could the existence of a system of common 
rs overspreading the country, prior to the Christian 

So A bape was she in advance of all other countries in 

ths Pig in that age of the world. In education, too, as 
almost every else that is Chinese, we discover a 
remarkable uniformity and perpetuity of modes and results ; 
oe cane 18 as a teacher 58 a is en 

city, town an pegs e em 

school or ans if es are few, if any ا ع‎ 50 
poor that the schoolmaster does not find employment in 
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sacred duty of the son to moet الع‎ at the tombs of 
his ancestors, the spirits of the ١ This pushing to an 
extreme the paternal claim has been the favorite device of 
a and pore Rete asin the rive of sores 
cius, for the purpose of strengthening the authority اق‎ 
emperor, whom the e have been taught to regard as 
their common father. 6 teachings of Confucius on this 
point have for ages formed the basis of their political system ; 
and herein lies one great secret of the preservation of the 
Chinese empire. ‘The sage gives to the father almost unlim- 
ited power and authority over the child, making unqualified 
obedience to all his commands the first duty to be inculca- 
ted upon the youthful mind, and limiting this subjection 
only by the life-time of the parent. So long as the father 
survives, a man cannot become of age in China. This is 
the theory, and so far as circumstances will allow, the aspect 
of things corresponds to it. But family government is the 
type of the imperial, and as thus maintained is well caleu- 
lated to strengthen despotism, By thus granting to fathers 
absolute power over their children, the sagacious monarchs 
of China keep up in every family of the empire, at once 
an illustration 9 a sanction of their despotic claims. The 
ritual and penal codes maintain a constant parallel between 
the daties one owes to his parents and those he owes to the 
emperor. For like offenses against either, he suffers like 
penalties; at the death of either, he mourns and goes un- 
shaven the same length of time; and both have nearly the 
same powers over his person. These things, it is true, do 
not indicate much personal liberty in the subject; but if 
obedience and order be the objects in view, the rulers of 
China have shown some knowledge of human nature, and 
proved that they know how to adapt means to an end. 

It is not surprising that the empire should have under- 

ne numerous revolutions; but it is singular that, through 
ean all, the form of government has never been change: 
Tyrants have been dethroned, but monarchy has never 
been discarded. It was never more true of any nation, 
that the condition of the family is the index of the state of 
society. This is the corner-stone of the system of Confu- 
cius, and by it he has shaped the destinies of the nation 
down to this day. 
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ples of social order and virtue, without any ambitious views 
whatever. He had been promoted to a in the govern- 
ment; but when he found that his counsels were not 
he abandoned it, and travelled through the country, devoting 
himself to the instruction of all would receive him. 
Owing to the degeneracy of the pri of the times, he 
was far more successful among the people than in his labors 
نيدعت‎ roel gosta د‎ he is said to have numbered 
disciples, of whom seventy-two became par- 
ticularly distinguished. He was agai called to للق‎ high 
offices in the state, but finally retired to the company of i 
ie pe ara. — to com دوا‎ es those موود‎ 
works w ve given hi among posterit 
have become the sacred books of China. © 51 
The followers of Confucius have always been a numerous 
body, and have exerted a commanding influence in the state, 
though at times they have been strongly opposed by the 
Tanuists or sectaries of Tau, Tu being the name by which 
the doctrines of Lau-tsz’ are designated. Buddhism like- 
wise has been the uent antagonist of Confucianism. 
The disciples of Léu-tsz’ and Buddha have been repeatedly 
admitted to an equal footing with the Confucianists at court, 
and in the functions of the government. But a review of 
the history of China shows plainly that, on the whole, Con- 
fucius has commanded the leading influence in the state, 
and that if we would discover the secret of the unique 
character of that people, we must look for it mainly sa hi 


Some of the moral doctrines of this eastern sage have 
pte بعد‎ Sad nest assent of mankind, and as rules “4 
, uct uman origin, are unsurpassed in excel- 
lence, He taught almost the golden rule of our Saviour, 
We say almost, for Confucius goes no farther than to teach 
men not to do to others what they would not have others do 
to them. He also bade men guard their secret thoughts, as 
the springs of action. There is, however, much to condemn 
in his sched cf الس‎ > as in every other which is merely 
human. He overstrains the duty of filial piety to such an 
absurd and mischievous extent as to enjoin it upon a son 
not to live under the same heavens with the slayer of his 
father. He also binds the son to his father, not ve عمطي‎ 
the latter lives, but after he is dead, by making it the most 


? 
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listingui from it. Perhaps it t to be added, that 
ee in eee sy can never enter 


in some former state of existence, and that she is now pay- 
the penalty of that wickedness. She must, therefore, 
abandon oth hope of heaven, until she shall have laid up in 
merit sufficient to entitle her to another probation, in 

a different body from that which is now the tenement of 
her soul. It will be perceived that there is in all this no 
bond of obligation between man and his Maker, for he has 


no ١ 

Such is Buddhism, which, having in China engrafted 
upon itself many features of the indigenous idolatry, has 
together with Confucianism and Tauism pervaded the mass 
of the poe Mohammedanism exists in the country, but 
to so limited an extent, that it need not be more than 


: 


mentioned, 

The Burmese and Singalese assert that Buddha died in 
the year B. 0. 543, and لود‎ sommence their era at 
that date, سك‎ agen es Sage and sixth centuries 
before Christ were remarkable for the leading minds to 
which they gave birth. Pythagoras, Plato, Buddha, and 
Confucius, all ap on the stage of the world at nearly 
the same time. Greece, India, and China, each had its mas- 
ter spirit, who was to exercise a paramount influence over 
his own country, and to some extent over the world. 

Confucius, or Kung-fii-tsz’, as he is called by the Chinese, 
was born 13.0. 550, in the Li country, or what is now the 
ممم‎ ot. وسو‎ From a child, he is said to haye 


remarkably nage and sedate, mingling little in the 
sports of youth, caro جد وأ‎ Pp minister of his 
native state, the son devoted hi exclusively to the study 


maxims that had been handed down from the early mon- 
مني مجاه يده‎ kanes biatary, He seems to have been 
an honest reformer, anxious 0 از‎ to propagate his princi- 
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As to'the gods worship, time would fail us to enu- 
merate them, even if we knew them all. Accommodating 
their system to every existing superstition, they open the 
door to all sorts of converts, who may retain as many of 
their old persuasions as they please, provided they sacrifice 
to the gods, and bring offerings to the priests. On this 
account, and because reason, and not imagination, is the 
لم بد يح‎ mental characteristic of the Chinese, Buddhism 


* 







quence of being transported. 
not only received into its Pantheon new objects of worship, 
and left behind some of its original ones, but as to its rites 
and ceremonies it is a more decent religion than in the land 
of its birth. Chinese sense has lopped off some of its 
most disgusting absurdities. A seer ع‎ procession would 
put to the blush the Chinese sense of propriety. 

It is not probable that the priests of Buddha understand 
their own religious faith much more than they do their 
prayers, for they are generally ignorant, and some of them 
are outlaws who have fled to the priesthood for fear lest 
band et overtake them, and all of them pray in the 
Pali language, Their liturgy is written in the same un- 
known language, though not in the Pali character, but m 
the Chinese, Great merit is attached to the repetition of 
the name of Buddha. The Indian name Amita Buddha, 
as pronounced by them, is (-mt-to-fut; this repeated over 
and over again, constitutes a large part of their devotional 
exercises, while they keep a tally with their heads, Their 
most important canon of worship is, “Let not the 1 
leave your hands, nor O-mi-to-fut depart from your lips.” 

In short, Buddha is a mysterious nothing. Hence the 
standard of perfection is a sublimation of existence above 
all qualities. Creation was a casualty, not designed by the 
Deity, Matter baa! gave to emanate from nothing, and 
after ire through cycle after cycle of successive chan 
will finally happen back again into nonentity. The soul of 
man, likewise, which originated from nothing by a mere 
accident, will transmigrate from one body to another, more 
or less clevated in the scale of being, according to its merits, 
and will ultimately be absorbed into the great Buddha. 
The highest heaven of the Buddhist's expectation is, not 
annihilation, but something so very like it, that it is scarcely 
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Buddhism first entered the country, The oper ing يجا‎ , 


is said to haye been admonished in a dream, that “a Holy 
pasar Orbe Sona! te sr pees peach 
might perba better render ey of the West have 
sages,” or E the Occidentals have a 4 .” This dream 
. ere نسوس السام‎ interested the monarch, that 

sent a deputation westward, to search for the extra- 


thus den The imperial envoys 
2 cate of Buddha i ustan, يخا عا امد‎ Ww 
an an incarnate god, an end to the search for 


the Holy One of the West, and returned with the ambassa- 
dors to China. If this account be correct, the event took 
pow مع‎ s00n yes ne ogre 9 Christianity was laid 
e death of Christ, that it naturally suggests the inquiry, 
He some rumor of the Mensiah’s advent had oa: oar 
elled eastward from Judea, across Central Asia, until it 
reached the ears of the Chinese monarch. We have no 
means of deciding the question. But whatever may have 
been the occasion of this extraordinary mission, the result of 
it was that Buddhism sent its missionaries, under an impe- 
rial escort, into the country; which was destined to become 
the high place of its power and prevalence, Although it 
met with opposition, at from the Confucianists, who 
had y me the leading sect in the country, yet it 
maintained its ground to some extent; and in A, D. 310, an 
Indian priest who travelled into China, and gained the favor 
of one of the petty princes there, su in propagating 
his religion, by means of pretended signs and miracl 
beyond all precedent. Bud Sa ak رمم‎ comnts sappoese 
from time to time, by the adherents of other systems, but 
has never been expelled from the country. On the contrary, 
oe deep root, until at the present day, the empire 


We shall not attempt any thing more than the merest 
rg efi هري‎ dope practices inculeated by 
the / Any thing farther would be foreign to our 
present purpose. 

Their priests PS ssi to renounce all family connections, 
take a vow of celibacy, abstain from animal food, (at least 
in public,) and subsist on the voluntary contributions of the 
people, whether occasional, or in the form of endowments 
given to their temples, much in the manner of Romish friars. 
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But thé very errors of the human mind form an impor- 


tant part of its . We must not fail, therefore, to 
notice the different reli or pang gn persuasions 
pict git حو‎ the vast population of China has been 

vi 

It has been a 7 opinion, at least in modern 
times, that ib whole Lance eae wie once in a state of 
savage rudeness; and that the p of every nation has 
been from a beginning*in fy barbarism. But if we 
may place any reliance upon traditionary and monumental 
evidence, it was not so with the Egypti the Hindus, the 
Toltecs, the Peruvians, and the Chinese. the last it may 
be said, that according to their own tradition, far back in 
unexplored antiquity, their princes were almost divine, and 


the social and moral character of the people proportionally _ 


elevated. But long ages of decline have rolled away since 
that period, and the of corruption and degeneracy 
has kept pace with them. Following the same guide, we 
may safely affirm that the nation in its infancy was in a better 
religious condition than at present. The notion of ع‎ Su- 
preme Being glimmers dimly h the doctrines of their 
ancient sages; an appeal to Shdng-ti, or the Supreme Ruler 
was often made by individuals in distress; and the wo 
tien, or heaven, is frequently used to express more than the 
azure firmament. From these and similar allusions to an 
intelligent overruling power, we ma it as certain, 
that in the earliest dimes: there was sont owledge of the 
true God among them. And why may they not have 
received it from their post-diluvian ancestors, among whom 
God was known by the catastrophe with which he vis- 
ited the earth? But whatever light they may have had, it 
was soon obscured and lost, amidst the growing superstitions 
of the people. It was not long before an indigenous idola- 
try sprang up and flourished there, which prevailed without 
any admixture from abroad till after the Christian era. 
Previous to that, however, Confucius, Lau-tsz’, and Mencius 
a lived and died, bequeathing their legacies of philosophy 
and religion to ity. 

It was not till about thirty-three years after our Lord’s 
crucifixion, that the Chinese engrafted any foreign religious 
system upon their native superstitions, or received any into 
competition with them. In the year of our Lord 65, or 66, 
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the bounds of their own country; and whatever may be 4 
the theme on which they discourse, their opinions and rea- 
sonings are circumscribed by the same limits, as well as 
still more contracted from the nature of the language in 
which they write. Beside certain books published by some 
of the early Jesuit missionaries, and a few by Protestant 
missionaries, it may be questioned whether the Uhinese have 
any books that would be considered scientific in the West, 
or that treat of subjects in a philosophical way. 

The Chinese being shut up within their own borders, and 
having been furnished with, or having invented for them- 
selves, a most awkward and impracticable system of writing, 
the consequence is that the spirit of inquiry has been 
repressed, thought confined to a prescribed course, and the 
people, like their language, have long ago reached the high- 
est point of Sax Baroda to which the elements of their 
civilization epee In some of the arts, they 
have long excelled. Their porcelain and silks, their lack- 
ered and carved work, together with other articles of their 
cultivation or manufacture, still find a ready market: in 
Christendom, Allusions to the polarity of the needle are 
met with in accounts of the traditionary period of their 
history, B.C. 2600. .A more credible account of the dis- 
covery refers it to the year B.C. 1114. There is sufficient 
evidence that they possessed this knowledge earlier than 
the people of Europe. Mention is made of gunpowder in 
a work written in the fourth century, and the art of print- 
ing was known nine hundred years ago. All these facts 


are مع‎ many proofs of the natural superiority of the Chinese 
to the other Asiatics, The ae صم موك‎ one 
of mental activity, industry and Indeed, when we 


consider the difficulties with which they have had to con- 
tend, these facts show that the nation is not destitute of 
those intellectual qualities which, under proper direction, 
would render them truly great and powerful. When a 
people under these circumstances, so fitted to prevent their 
progress, has notwithstanding advanced so much farther 
than its neighbors in civilization, wealth, and power, we 
may be sure that it possesses the material of excellence 
in no small measure, China therefore presents a sphere 
for philanthropic labor that is full of hope as well as of 
destitution. 


? 


; و‎ 
158 ١. 


parecer سحلت حيو‎ ter agence apne 
arranged without any scientific € geography, 
until 1840,* was that * مسا اه سر‎ The 
works on medicine tell us of the wonderful facility with 
which the Chinese faculty come to the diagnosis of a dis- 
ease by solemnly feeling the pulse at the wrist, in six differ- 
ent places, or af the upper, lower, or middle joint of this or 
that finger, upon the Fight or lef d; and prescribe, it 
may be, dog’s flesh for this, or cat’s flesh for that ailment; 
recommend tiger’s bones = د‎ vom or لمعاو سعد‎ 
اك‎ esc arp- we es tonic Ww 
ginseng. ‘The wor deine ni such details as we 
ight expect from the corrupt state of society in all pagan 


“The stubborn belief of the Chinese in the وجب‎ 
of the records of antiquity,” says Mr. Thom, late Briti 

Consul at Ningpo, “has given mi pte character to the 
whole literature of the country. It has taught all modern 
writers to quote the assertions of their predecessors as axi- 
oms, and to avoid the trouble either of thinking upon a 
subject, or of reasoning about the justness of a remark. The 
ancient authors, in imitation of Confucius, boldly assumed 
the high ground of dictation, and seem to have written 
whatever came into their min If any one will take the 
oe to look into ‘ome ‘Gren hs re of يب‎ eer 

’, or ten philosop only seven,) he 

soon convince himself that these men put sas sense and 
logic at defiance, mix fable and truth, take direct nonsense 
and practical wisdom in the same breath, and leave the 
reader to doubt, whether, when writing, they had been sober 
or not. Even Confucius, much admired as he is, and justly 
too, is not al free from this fault." To these remarks 
it may be ad that the views of Chinese authors, like 
their personal observation, have scarcely extended beyond 
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knowledge from abroad. But so it’ is. 
ns Fag is fit only for an.éxclusive people. ٠ 
or 


the Chinese seem much more to coin 


man, 

tion of existing elements, or of pencil-strokes; but such 
cases are rare. While numberless spoken words spring up 
in the dialects of the country, poke epee: in those parts 
where foreign intercourse has re them necessary, still 
the dictionaries seldom contain them. A late Lieutenant 
Governor of Canton once issued an edict respecting the 
locusts that were ravaging the rice-fields; and having occa- 
sion to speak of the insect in its chrysalis state, he found no 
written term for it, and therefore invented one. Frequent 
inquiries have been made for words of recent origin in that 

and so far as the writer’s observation extends, not 
more half a dozen have been discovered, It is almost 
needless to add, that the system of 00 of which we 
have been speaking, has freatly trammelled the mind of 
that people. T er with the other causes that have been 
mentioned, this confined thought to a very limited 


and disco ion nd certain fixed 
ee ae ee 


It is true that Chinese literature is ample in quantity, and 
: TPT 


variety. It comprises works on statistics, topogra- 
phy, biography, poetry, natural history, ethics, astronomy, 
arts, manners and customs; also antiquarian researches, 
governmental edicts, or state-documents; and works on 
i rudence, rites and ceremonies, medicine, geography 
and other religious systems, works of fiction, and 

books for juvenile readers. Such are the headings taken from 
the catalogue of a Chinese library. But this enumeration 
ives one no correct idea of the character of these works. 
ع‎ history is chiefly that of China, with some references to 
Arabia, India, and Russia. The biography is that of eminent 
men and women of that country, and of genii. The ethics 
are those of the ancient sages, of whom Confucius is the 
chief. The natural history consists of the popular names of 
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bet, it has 5 inaptness to multiply words. In the 


Imperial Dictionary of i, there are forty-four thou- 
sand four hundred and forty-nine words, To learn all these 
were surely enough for any man. He would be a clever 
child who should master the half of them in the time usu- 
ally allotted. to) learning to read. Here then is a strong 
objection, to. increasing the number of characters. There 

say to occupy years of study. Again, it is 






1 عايب‎ fires 
+ as difficult to introduce foreign words into the language as 
' it is to smuggle-a foreigner into the interior of the empire. 


Whether the word to be introduced be spoken or written, 
it becomes so miserably distigured by the operation, that its 
most familiar acquaintances can hardly ع‎ it, or 
divine its meaning. Take a foreign name, for instance. 
There are ten chanees to one that the Chinese are unable 
to imitate its pronunciation. If it be a word of more than 
one syllable, the Chinese cannot pronounce it, unless among 
the one thousand monosyllables which they use, there be an 
enunciation corresponding to each of the syllables in the 
foreign word. In multitudes of cases there is no such 
homophony of Chinese words with the syllables of words 
from other languages. In order to write the foreign word 
dla Chinotse, the writer selects as many Chinese characters as 
the word has syllables, and writes them one after the other, 
like the other words in a sentence, but without any mark to 
indicate to the reader that they are to be connected so as to 
form a foreign word. They appear, on the contrary, to be 
distinct words in the sentence, like all the rest, while in 
fact they are used merely for their sound, without any refer- 
ence to their signification. If the imitation were, or could 
be, generally good in respect to sound, there would be less 
to complain of in this mode of introducing foreign words, 
But a few examples of proper names, taken at random, 
will show how لس‎ hey become travestied by the 
transfer. America, in the dialect of Canton, becomes Mi li 
ko; France is Fat lin sei; England is Ying kat li kook; and 
Russia is metamorphosed into Nod lé sz’ wok. These will 
suffice for our purpose. It is evident that the Chinese lan- 
guage has the least possible affinity for any other. A thorn- 
bush will receive a scion from the pear, but this language 
is a tree that almost wholly refuses to be baer It 1s 
strange, indeed, that a great nation should have adopted 
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Chinese of writing. But suppose, again, that our 
ا‎ its stock-of words to the number of 


y or eighty thousand, and that as words 
multiplied, new letters were ad to the: original twenty 
six, (a letter for each word, as at first,) until the number of 


letters also became fifty thousand, or t To 
learn to read such no ae “a very 
different thing from what it now is to read Now, 


although the analogy between this and the Chinese mode of 
writing does not hold good in all respects, as has been 


as the practical effect upon the increase, acquisition and 
communication of knowledge is concerned, it does. Long 
as the Chinese have ع مف‎ upon the importance of educa- 
tion to the well-being of a people, they have never availed 
themselves of even the partial aid in simplifying the = 
cess of learning to read, which the phonetic old 
out to them. 6 scholar in their schools has always been 

iged to go through the laborious drudgery of learning 
the form, pronunciation, and meaning of each character by 
itself, as really as if there had been no affinities whatever 
between their written elements, just as a child among us 
learns the letters of the alphabet. 

Was there ever a more ingenious contrivance for making 
the process of learning difficult? Whocould devise a fitter 


With us, the child is but a few weeks, or months, in learn- 
ing to use the “wings of thought,” while the son of Han 
spenda د‎ life time in learning to fly. He is, he is compelled 
to be, an abecedarian as long as he lives. us again is the 
Chinese mind hampered. How can it be otherwise, with 
such a task to perform? It is ras gt pny the best 
part of life, with the effort to retain the mere names of 
arbitrary symbols. The memory is the only faculty that is 
and even that is very much limited in its action, 

being doomed to be the mere repository of words. 
The written lan has undergone some changes in the 
lapse of ages. ords have increased in number. Some 


differ from each other. But by reason of the small number 
of distinct sounds in the language, and for want of an alpha- 
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and the right is بدن‎ or the moon. But the two together 
are neither tyne nor yz, tutes ag. The word 
Ao, written differently | ho ه‎ river, is compounded of 
two others, of which one is neu, a woman, and the other, 
tes’, a child, and both together form jo, an adjective signi- 
fying good. The word e is compounded of yang, a sheep, 
and ngo, the personal pronoun tana the combination of 
the two rape ear which is pronounced ¢, These ex- 
amples will suffice to illustrate the point. Practically, the 
whole body of written words in the language are, to the 
Chinese, like these last mentioned, for they neither learn 
nor teach the art of reading by means of the phonetics, 
Indeed it is probably true, that few of the educated Chinese 
know any thing about them. In the course of eight years’ 
residence among them, and while employing various native 
teachers to assist him in the study of the Chinese, the writer 
never met with one who was aware that this feature existed 
in the written character. The phonetic method of writing 
was apparently introduced so late, and in so peculiar a way, 
that nearly all the benefit of it is lost. It would have been 
almost as well, had people proceeded as they began, and 
invented a separate arbitrary symbol for every word in the 
language. In all other parts of the world, men seem to 
have been impelled as by a common instinct, or necessity, 
to adopt either an alphabetic or syllabic mode of writing. 
In this way, the process of learning to read has been ren- 
dered simple anid easy. It is only necessary to learn the 
powers and forms of a few letters, or a short list of sylla- 
bles, (as in the case of the Japanese, or the Corean,) and one 
is furnished with a key to the pronunciation of every word 
in the language. 

The Chinese, on the contrary, have neither alphabet nor 
syllabary, or, if we may so express it, they have as many 
letters in their alphabet as they have words in their lan- 
sage. There are few things in which this people have not 
the merit of being original, and in the matter now under 
— none will he dis to call in quasar a 
originality, Suppose that the English language had at first 
consisted of =a haley sot and that these words 
had been ov. مع‎ in writing by the letters of our alpha- 
bet, @ standing for one word, and / for another, and so on. 
We should then have a miniature representation of the 
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bols, that they furnish no means by which o person unac- 
poodle with the Chincer names to be الو‎ teers them, 


could ascertain their proper reading. They would rarely 
Bu to a stranger the names by which he had been taught 
accu the objects which they represent. None but a 
Chinese would call the one yi/, and the other yu#, In other 
words, there is no spelling by which the name of the sym- 
bol can be ascertained. 

This pictorial system of writing could not, in the nature 
of things, be carried to any great extent. It was too com- 
plicated and cumbersome, beside bein ly adapted , to 
express abstract ideas. It would be difficult to depict the 
idea of softness, or hardness, justice, or mercy, and numerous 
other things that have no visible forms, so as to make the 
representations available for the purposes of writing. The 
consequence was, that this mode of writing was early super- 
seded by another. A Chinese writer on this subject says 
that the whole number of these pictorial symbols amounted 
to two thousand four hundred and apoio eri The next 
step was to combine these 8 tai symbols in such a way 
dis to represent sounds, e mode of doing this appears to 
have been, to select some one of the existing characters, of 
precisely the same sound as the word or name for the object 
about to be represented in writing, and to join it to another 
character expressive of the most prominent feature of that 
object. For example, the word fe is composed of two 
characters, Ao and shteuy; the first is an sae} pe 
denoting may, might, can, could, and the second repre- 
sents water. ‘Tha is, the name for a river having the sound 
ho, the character ho was taken as indicative of the pronun- 
ciation, and the character shwuy to give a clue to the mean- 
ing, and both together formed the new character ho, which 
is the written word for a river. 

This is the nearest approach which the Chinese have 
made to a phonetic 1 of writing. By committing to 
memory some two thousand of the primitive symbols, a 
person might have a tolerably safe guide to the pronuncia- 
tion of three-fourths of the words in the language. But as 
to the remainder, = —~ means of deciding what their 
pronunciation may be. For example, the word ming sig- 
nifles car rightness, or is equivalent to ds katte 
لل‎ left part of the character is yih, or the sun, 
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ern Asis, Nowsthis national characteristic is not to be 
attributed i nite woolen alone 4 pata ant poner 
. to suppose that th iarity of their language, to whi 

we have just adverfed, has had some influence in producing 
it? If a muscle or limb be long restrained from free exer- 
cise, it loses its power. Will not the mind also, if not per- 
mitted to express its emotions in the natural way, gradually 
become torpid and insensible? The feelings being cramped 
and confined, for want of a medium of utterance,. diminish 
in intensity, im proportion as this law of restraint 1s imposed 
upon them. It they be denied the use of the tones of the 
human voice, they have no instruments of expression left, 
but the countenance, gesticulation, and attitude. They are 
deprived of that which is the best of all, because it was 
designed for this end, and hence relapse into habitual stupor. 
There is much reason to believe that this is one part of the 
process by which the Chinese mind has become so difficult 
to be rallied into a glow of strong excitement. If the sig 
ple made their language, it is not the less true that the lan- 

we has made the people. 

What has been said thus fur, relates to the la re ais it 
is spoken. Tt remains to give some account of the written 
character. ‘The invention of letters is ascembed, by Chinese 
historians, to Tsang Keé, who lived four thousand five hun- 
dred and ten years ago. This is doubtless an extravagant 
assumption. Still, their origin must have been very ancient. 
There are odes now extant, which were composed, it is said, 
by two individuals of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
before Christ. Several instances also occur in the previous 
history of the country, in which written messages were sent, 
and events recorded. The posthumous titles of emperors 
were iy eae on stone tablets, and placed in temples, as 
early as B.C. 1122. It may perhaps be safely inferred that 
the art of writing was known in the country as early as 
the thirteenth century before our era. 

_The Chinese seem to have begun to write by making 
pictures of familiar objects, such as the sun, moon, man, 
etc. to represent to the eye, or rather to recall to the mind, 
pribie the eye, the names by which those objects were 
already known. Thus a circle with a dot stood for the word 
wih, or the sun; a crescent, for the word yet, or the moon;. 
and soon. It is manifest from the inspection of these sym- 
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compelled toFesign itself to its fate, and sink back into 
listlessness and inactivity, or to move round and round in 
the same circle, with that chain as its constant radius. No 
wonder that, in such circumstances, the minds of men have 
become tame and inane, that thought has lost its freshness, 
vigor and originality, and that China presents to us that 
wine in intellectual respects, more resembles a catacomb 
~ copa علا ركد سام وس‎ Sz : و‎ 
The Chinese language is not 5 uliar in these re- 
spects, but أ الوا‎ 4 its very Ns ty The tones of the 
human voice, that elsewhere perform the high office of 
expression, conveying from mind to mind most intelligible 
signs of the emotions of the speaker, are in China strangely 
forbidden to subserve this pu and limited to the mere 
multiplication of words, It follows, then, that there are 
slender means.of indicating by the voice, either the tender 
or the severe, the joyous or the sad,—that there is little 
in short, for pathos in the language. Hence oratory 
is own in China. 1 
Every one who is at all familiar with the Chinese mind, 
is aware that one of its most prominent characteristics 1 
not indolence, but a sort of stoicism or imsensilulity. 
a Chinese a joke, and he will smile; tell him a tale of auffer- 
ing, and there are ten chances to one that he will do the 
same. Let him see a fellow creature in peril of his life, and 
itis by no means certain that he will rush to his reseue. 
The good Samaritan is seldom re ited by a Chinese, 
One of the suite attached to Lord Macariney'’s embassy to 
Pekin, relates that while they were on the at 0 Canal, th 
boat’s crew were by some accident precipitated into the 
water, and in imminent danger of drowning; but no effort 
was made by the bystanders to rescue them irom their peril- 
ous situation, though one individual was noticed in the act 
of trying to save a hat that was floating upon the water. 
The writer once saw a vessel capsized in the harbor of 
Hongkong, in full view of hundreds of boatmen, and had 
occasion to observe that it was a petneally long time before 
any of them pulled off from the shore to rescue their coun- 
from drowning. 
are few subjects on which the Chinese appear to 
be as readily excitable, or capable of as strong emotion, as 


١ the people of the West, or even those of Central or South- 
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But after all there is a defect in the language, and none 
of the expedients devised for its remedy have SUCCERS- 
ful. The defect is a radical one, and lies in its monosyllabic 
basis. The stock of monosyllables was e long 
before the demands of the language had been met. As 
more words were required, they were first supplied by ap- 
plying tones to those already in use; and when this source 

increase failed, there remained to the Chinese mind no 
other expedient but to repeat the words already in exist- 
ence for the remaining purposes of speech, It is this fea- 
ture of the language, more than any other, that renders it 
so difficult to be acquired by an adult foreigner. Men who 
have resided in China fifteen or twenty years, for the pur- 
poses of trade, generally leave the country as unable to 
speak it as they were on the day they landed there, 

The peculiarities above-mentioned do not exist, to the 
writer's knowledge, any where else, except in the Anamitic, 
or Cochin-Chinese language, where all the words are mono- 
syllables, for writing which the Chinese character is used, 
and where a system of tones is also employed. The Ana- 
mitic is however a cognate dialect, bearing much the same 
relation to the Chinese, as the Chaldee does to the Hebrew. 
The monosyllabic and tonic character of the words in both 
is a more certain index of their common ey than the 
identity of their mode of representing them to the eye. This 
character of its words marks the Chinese as having 
had a growth, if not an origin, separate from others. It 
would seem as if the Chinese nation had in the remotest 
antiquity sequestered itself from the rest of mankind, and 
adopted a system of speech purposely fitted, or at least cer- 
tain, to confine their own ideas within a narrow com 
and to prevent their expansion by intercourse with others. 
Such haye been the results of the system, whatever the 
design may have been. What else but a cramped and 
stunted growth and development of mind, like that of their 
own much admired ser ate in flower-pots, could result 
from the use of such a medium of intercourse among them? 
Starting with and tenaciously adhering to a monosyllabic 
structure of words, they found it impossible to multiply 
them beyond one or two thousand; and when the restless 
mind sought to go beyond the length of this short tether, 
in giving expression to its conceptions and emotions, 1b was 
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them by means’ of four tones, in order to increase the 
number, 

In Morrison’s Dictionary, we find twelve thousand six 
hundred and seventy-four characters, having forms and 
meanings distinct from each other. But in represen 
م‎ by Boon letters, the author produced only four 
hundred and eleven different syllables. These, if accentu- 
ated by four tones, would give a little more than one thou- 
sand six hundred disti able enunciations for all the 
words in the court-dialect, that is, for all the twelve thou- 
sand six hundred and seventy-four contained in the Diction- 
ا‎ of eight worts) saloued’ pronsunctl ekatlly Lilcs, 
average of eight wo t ronou ex ike, 
for every sound in the عسوا‎ + six hundred. 7 

But the Chinese do not avail themselves of all the advan- 
tage afforded by their tonic system, and in fact there are 

y about one thousand different sounds in use. Yet what 
are one thousand words to the wants of man? How great 
must be the difficulty of communicating any but the most 
common i by means of speech, and how much room 
Sineuigel Tiare ao: سم‎ many. wordy ساك‎ 
a are of course many w 
homophonous, but unlike in signification. For example, 
there are in Morrison’s Dictionary two hundred and twelve 
characters each of which is pronounced ohe; one hundred 
and thirteen pronounced ching ; one hundred and thirty-eight 
pronounced foo; one hundred and sixty- at mer irre 
chih ; and no less than one thousand one hun and sixty- 
five which are all read ¢. Now when the written represent- 
atives of these words are before the eye, they are readily 
distinguished by their forms, for there are no two alike, 
But when one hears the word che spoken, the question 
arises: Which of the two hundred and twelve ches is it? 
If it is > that he h how shall he identify it among the 
one thousand one hun and sixty-five characters so pro- 
nounced? The difficulty is i Se dma Coe 
لضي‎ ee es OO ae the earer, 1 

as to the meaning of one, may possibly recognize 

that of the other. At other times, the Chinese form a set 
phrase out of two or three words which become associated 
: ge, much like the parts of a compound word in Eng- 
mY one suggests the other, and at the same time 
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which the mind universally employs as the medium of 
intercourse between man and man, and we might expect to 
find, if not an universal language, at least as many analo- 
gies and resemblances between the vehicles of thought in 
use among different nations, as we do between their imple- 
ments of art. This natural e protean Sagres 
realized in the languages of The alphabets of 
many of them, and to a considerable extent their words, are 
identical, or at least traceable to a common origin. But 
when one lands upon the shores of China, he feels that 
he is, emphatically, among a people of a strange tongue. 


a 
Every word he perceives to be a monosyllable, a peculiarity 
wiih dete in any other tongue the Cochin-Chinese, 
which is عدا اده ياف مدا ما‎ to the Chinese In order to be 
intelligible to one another, the Chinese throw synonymous 
words together, and thus form compound words; but yet, 
strictly speaking, all their words are monosyllabic. The 
stranger observes also a peculiar indistinctness of articula- 
se, as if consonants جديا‎ taps account, and an ee 
y frequent repetition e same sound, apparently o 
the same prec wae is not al er attributable to his 
ignorance of language. He hears a strongly marked 
msing inflection of voice at the end of a aE and 
supposes that it indicates a question. But he is told that 
this is no sign of an in ion; it is a tone that be- 
] to the word, and is always given to it, whenever 
in whatever connection it is u He thintes i 

that he hears an assertion; but his interpreter جد‎ thay ددم‎ 
that the supposed affirmative tone was an expression of 
doubt, The modulations of voice which he takes to be 
indicative of emotion in the speaker, have not the remotest 
association with it. On the essere £ he must dis 
himself of one of the very instincts of his nature, and when 
he listens to a Chinese, must dissociate his tones of voice 
from any and every state of feeling in the speaker, because 
his intonations have not the office of expression, as in other 
languages, They are only an expedient to increase the 
لج مو‎ a os a يد‎ Te Xe ein Bee kc 
one of these tones ing to it, which is as inseparable 
from it as | ether vooal elements of which it is composed. 
The paucity of words distingui from one another 
the ear, is such that it has been found necessary to vary 
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China was perhaps in advance of all other countries in 
se ances و سلس وسو اطاط ومن‎ | 


eee greet سيد‎ of man, for many centuries, It matters 
little the existence of this people was known to the 
Western nations, at an early period. Until recently, every 
attempt to promote a more intimate and frequent inter- 
7 ها‎ re pliant لجعو‎ wers 

t made the experiment, during centuries, none mt Russia, 
whose Siberian dominions are adjacent to the Chinese em- 
pire, could ever effect a treaty with the great monareh of 
the East, or cause him to regard an envoy in any other 
ight than that of a tribute-bearer. On other hand, 
ina never sent a political ambassador to any foreign court 
or لسعم رك‎ whatever, if We except that to the Khan 
of t Tartars. There has she stood among the 
9p gee the earth, almost as regardless of the rest as 
if she were the only power in the world. Without taki 
aye sa ag facts whi bare bom referred to, shape 

difficult, not to say impossible, to account for such an 
anomaly in the hi of the wonld. It is manifest that 
distance seclusion from other nations have contributed 
to give the Chinese the unique character which they retain 
to this day. Whatever that character might be, it was 
necessarily after its own kind, it was sui generis. 

Another important clue to the right apprehension of a 
nation’s character, is its language, The Chinese language 
is so singular, in the phenomena of its structure, as to 
entitle it to the attention of intelligent persons as a part of 
the history of the human mind. But it has higher claims to 
notice, because it is the medium through which four hun- 
dred millions of mankind, occupying a territory more exten- 
sive than all Europe, communicate their ideas. Its high 
ss واد‎ unquestionable. There are reasons independent 
of Chi testimony, or Chinese chronology, for believing 
it to be one of the oldest languages of the Confusion. . The 
human mind is essentially the same in all countries, Hence 
we look for some resemblances in those creations’ of the 

ind which are intended for the same, or similar purposes. 
ال د‎ we find, in the arts, substantially the same kind 
of tools by men of the same craft, in France and India, 
in China and America. But language is the instrument 
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pede nations took lessons from Rome; but the Chinese 
ve educated themselves at home. But the geographical 
boundaries of their country seem, still more than their 
rrp: he have excl them from the rest of the 
nations. ey could hardly have been more iso if 
China had been girded on all sides by broad seas. e 
natural consequence of this seclusion that they main- 
tained a existence, and had an independent growth, 
and a self-made character. No nation from beyond the 
present boundaries of the empire ever, till lately, invaded 
aisle ri = Mc pdb power, oe 
earned to an pe د‎ none, depen u 

put themselves, an ao leaieiaih to nily ork 

rees. While the nations of Western Asia and Europe 
were impinging upon each other, in hostile collisions, or in 
the interchange of the products of the and 
the mind, or more than all perhaps tes the working 
of the potent leaven of Christianity di among them, 
the subjects of the Chinese mo y scarcely heeded their 
existence, much less the changes through which they passed. 
Political revolutions abroad produced no effect upon them, 
as they scarcely had dealings with their nearest neighbors, 
This was the effect of their geographical position. addi- 
tion to this, the generally favorable er ce: they general 
fertility of the soil, the various and abundant national 
resources, and the facility of intercommunication between 
the most distant parts of the country, afforded by means of 
ri (a facility which has been greatly oe oy art,) 
are physical causes that have always tended to make the 
Chinese contented in their own land, and to check emigra- 
tion. Industry is not discouraged there, as it is in the 
Arctic regions; nor is indolence begotten by extreme fer- 
tility, as in tropical climes; but there has always been at 
onee necessity to provoke labor, and production to reward 
it. This may oy. some measure, account for the early 
advancement of China in civilization. It was a region 
y favorable to the development of industry, and 









men were left ١ الس ب‎ : Bowe موادي‎ 
to try in peace their physical, moral and intellectual 
and that wit 5 strong impale, from their national seclu- 
5 —— their inventive ore when the 
ee a ie ively in a state 
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: e - 
unlocked her gates, and opened her coast to the world. Eke 
old exclusive system of Tartar policy has not been broken | 
up; but the beginning of a change has been made, and therein 
is contained the oe of its completion at no very distant. 
day. That selfish and unsocial political creed has received 
a shock from which it never can recover. “The nation may 
fall in with the common movement of mankind towards a 
better state, but never can retrace its steps, so as to take its 
former lonely and stationary position. The Chinese ba مسد‎ 
must come fally into the community of nations. 6 age 
of change has overtaken them, and cannot wholly 
withstand it. Their language, their reli and their social 
and political state, must hereafter be subjected to the influ- 
ences that have so powerfully operated to modify or reno- 
vate those of other nations, ‘To the Christian, the scholar, 
and the philanthropist, then, a new and vast sphere has been 
thrown open, wherein to exercise their kindly offices. 


Our at the present time is to notice some of the 
most efficient causes that have been long at work th 
moulding and fashioning more especially the Chinese min 
into its present shape and dimensions, and giving to every 
thing that belongs to it, good or bad, its present character. 
Pursuing this course, we may first take note of the ph- 
ical position of the Chinese empire. This has much to 
do with the formation of the character of its inhabitants. 

It is by no means an insignificant question in reference to 
any e, whether the ds of their habitation are 
formed Pag سر ع‎ Lote مهد ب‎ oo be 3 جر‎ Ae 
are altogether inland; whether they are heated by a trop- 
ical sun, or stiffened by polar cold, or subjected to such 
varieties of climate as are found in the perate zone. 
When the Ruler of the universe assigned Kastern Asia 
to the Chinese, — up mountain-barriers on the North, 
the West, and the th, with the ocean on the East, 
to form its natural boundaries, he had a purpose in it. 
Within that vast enclosure he was to develop a chapter 
in human history which owes its leading features in no 
small degree'to, its situation on the map of the globe, Its 
very remoteness from Europe and America has t to 
leave that unaffected by influences from abro 
Rome studied in the school of Greece, and the other Euro- 
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WE are in the habit of calling the present an age of move- 
and prog True, it is so, but with some important 
ons. One half of the world, we may say, is astir in 
every hew enterprise; but the other, slightly jostled by its 
commotion, is just beginning to awake from the slumber of 
If we take the mean of the various estimates of the 
population of our globe, we aball find it to be not far from 
eight hundred millions. It is certainly remarkable that the 
of this aggregate is now and has long been under one 
political i Sea and that four hundred millions of 
men have the same literature, laws and institutions. We 
refer to the Chinese nation, 

Hitherto, little has been known of this great portion of 
the human family. They have as it were bees walled out 
from. the common intercourse of man; and there in the 
remote East has been solved an unique problem in human 
history. Little, very little, has been done for ages to dis- 
turb the operation of those causes which have combined to 
make China what she is. Antipodal to us in her position 
on the globe, she is scarcely less so in many other particu- 

She has taken no note of human progress elsewhere. 

But we have fallen upon a new era in her history. The 
pesod has arrived when, as the earthquake darts a tremor 
from pole to pole, the advancing movements of the Occi- 
dental world begin to send their vibrations to the farthest 
East. God, it has been well said, often works by delays in 
the great scheme of Ins providence. It is but two centuries 
and a b e it was said in the chronicles of the times, 
hat 8 discovered.” Eleven years later, a divine 
first colony of white men on these shores. 
after having suffered China to maintain an anom- 

3 5 for thousands of yeara, the same power has 
vou. 2 86 "ia 22, 
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out of view, for the present, the Angamis of the‏ اسم 
extreme South, whose language has only awemote connec-‏ 
tion with that of the other Nagas, it will be.séén, from an‏ 
i ion of the table, that the language of ntral‏ 
tribes is divided into distinct famihes of s; of‏ 
which the Namsang, Muthun and Joboka, pa, a ‘the‏ 
first; the Mulung and Tablung, the second; the Tengsa,‏ 
beg Ree Khari, the thi The tribes which‏ 

these di ان‎ Saar ent following divisions: 

1. (1.) The وم‎ -Duor, and Pani- ; ae 
sented in our first column; (2.) the Bor-Muthun, Horu- 
Muthun, and Khulung-Muthun ; (8.) the Joboka, Banfera, and 
The last mentioned six tribes descend upon the 
plains near Sibsagor. 

2. In this division we have, (1.) the Mulung and Sima; 
(2.) the Tablung, Jaktung, ton Bee Geleki-Duor, and south- 
ern Namsang. These tribes inhabit Tablung mountain and 
other hills in the neighborhood of Jorhat and aioe ae 

ciate Dime is considered the most powerful of all 


Our sixth and two subsequent columns represent a 
of Nagas age | a dialect considerably different from 
rmer, (1.) the rs) pe low: 
Nogaung, Hatigor, Haimong, and ing; (8.) the ri, a 
large and interesting tribe, whose dress and general appear- 


Large ies from each of these tribes are found every 
cold season at Jorhat, which is their principal market. The 
Nagas connected with the Jorhat district have been réughly 






esti at two hundred thousand; their real numbers are 
unknown. 


aaa, Sw جد‎ the vowels are used in accordance 
i ical pronunciation: a as in America, and with 
accent, as in far; ¢ asin met and prey; ¢ as in pin 
ice ; 0 a8 in not, and with a long accent, as in robe; 





and’ 
tu like 00; ii like the French .نه‎ Italicized n resembles the 


French nasal n; and Italicized th, the English th, as in tink.* 


* We are happy to refer the reader to two valuable articles by Mr. Brown, 
om the. Tok, لصوي‎ wad on She Taco Chinese languages. goneralty, صا جا‎ 
سني"‎ of she Society of Bengal, vol. vi.; and to i on the 
Abor and Khamti dialects derived from him, in the same J vol xviii, 
Comm. ay Pont. 








SPECIMENS 


es 
- 


5 1 oF THE 


NAGA LANGUAGE OF ASAM. 





THE Nagas inhabit the extensive mountain-ranges lying 
on the eastern boundary of Asam, and separating it from 
the northern parts of Burmah. They have evidently sprung 
from a common stock, but are at present divided into a great 
number of independent tribes, often hostile to each other, 
and ing a variety of dialects; which we can account 
for only by supposing them to have remained in their pres- 
ent scattered and disconnected state for many centuries. 
There is every ground for believing that, in origin and lan- 
guage, they are intimately connected with some of the most 
ancient and extensive tribes of Central Asia, Their lan- 

ge has a close affinity to the Burmese; to the Bhutan: 
to Tibetian; and especially to that of the Miris an 
Abors, who inhabit the mountains between Asam and Tibet. 
The difference between this language and several of the 
Tartar dialects is ود‎ greater than that existing between 
different dialects of the Nagas themselves. 

The following specimens exhibit the most important yarie- 
ties in the language of this people; extending from he — 
Namsang Nagas near Jaipur on the North, to the J ngamis— 
at the farthest limit on the South. The first column js from 
a vocabulary taken by Rev. Mr. Bronson, during his resi- _ 
dence on the Nameang hills; for the second and fourth col- 
umns, I am indebted to J, Thornton, Esq., Sub-assistant 

: manger for the district of Si ; and for +g ges 
column gam 4, to a voca an 
intelligent native, moder dhe direction of | oo 3 Butler, of 
اباد‎ the others have been collected by me with eon- 
siderable care, and will, I trust, be found free from any 
serious €rTors, 
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SPECIMENS 


NAGA LANGUAGE OF ASAM. 


Rev. NATHAN BROWN, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BAPTINT UNION IN ASAM. 





the 3 
Wma-si-vé-ya, These may be written and spoken by proper. 


0 : 14 1 










8. The Corporeal Pantshitsharam is the more earthly 
form af the same wondrous powers, being developed from 
ve Spari The ers in which it exists, are: na- 


rsons. Their functions with to the مه‎ 
Si davelupinetih respond to See of the canyons fone 
with respect to ie ethereal and spiritual stage. =” 

These characters constitute the formula employed in con- 
secrating temples, in اي‎ sts ete. 

The same powers are consi as incarnate, or em- 
bedied, in many things natural and artificial. قف‎ in the cow, 
from which are obtained the five sacred articles, namely, 
milk, curd, ghee, and the two evacuations; in the sacred 
lamp, where we have the vessel, the ghee, (which is burnt,) 
the fire, the wiok, and the light; in the; , which car- 
ries in its plumage the five radical colors, yellow, black, red, 
green, and white; in man, monkies, rats, and the sacred 
0 Plter resent the five symbols in their fingers and 
toes. Hence, the five things from the cow, and also the 
lamp, are essential articles in all important ceremonies. For 
the same reason, ‘the rat, as well as the peacock, is regarde 


“Th ود مسيم‎ tks 1 bols of th 
hese ne, are sy 9 © 
individuals belonging to the classes of ves, in their mundane 
state of existence. These are the letters which are to be 
constantly repeated by the devotee in his devotions. 


Thus, as stated in one of the sacred books, “you may 
ee a erway secede nature of the 
letters, ey diversify words and things, and govern 
the universe, fee tt they at length remove, [i.e are 
resolved into their primeval elements or states." 
This brief sketch will suffice to show, why it is that the 
Hindti attaches so much im e@ to this formula; and 


_ wherein consists the merit of its frequent repetition. 


و . ع 
a 7 5‏ 







- ott into view by “continually 
characters," e repetition is not, there: با‎ 
, andas thus a step in the 


prescribed 58 1 rough the dominions 
of the five indwelling deities of the human Micro: 

This Mantra, like the universe, exists in three successive 
stages of development, which may be styled the Ethereal, 
the Spiritual, and the Corpo: 

1. The Ethereal 2 5 0 د‎ neither wee 
nor spoken. It is a “divine light, which can | الف‎ 
and enjoyed only by the silehtowed soul.” Krom this 
emanate the pure forms or organisms of souls; also the 
forms of the gods in their hig’ at ee and 
“of thirty-two millions of beings, [i. e. classes ه‎ beings."] 

2. The Spiritual Pantshatsharam is a development from 
the Ethe and exists in visible characters, or such as may 
be written, but not spoken aloud. They may be whis 
in the ear of the disciple. These are: a-u-m-Vintu-Nétham, 
The first three of them constitute the mystic ém, (aum,) 
“through the help of which,” as the Véda declares, “you 
contemplate the Supreme Spirit.” ing this monogyl- 
mc pe says, “ All rites ordained in the Véda, such ag 
oblations to fire and solemn offerings, pass away; but the 
monosyllable 6m is considered to be that which passes not 
away, since it is a symbol of the Most High, the Lord of 
created beings.” The sense in which 6m isa “symbol of 
pricks of created beings,” Srp a three ee 98 
which it is composed being tl Tespectively, 
Brihma, Vishnu, and Siva, or of the Generator, Preserver, 
and Transformer of “created beings.” 

By this five-fold power is effected | the second stage in the 
للد ل‎ of the universe of gods, men, and things, which 
are unfolded in classes of fives, as in their ethereal stage. 
Hence the five operative deities, Sathi-Sivam, Mayésuran, 
Siva, Vishnu and Brahma; their Saktis; the intellectual or- 
ara and all the other powers of man; and other bein 









Hof alta, Characters also stand as the indices, or symbol: 


the various classes of fives in the second stage of 
development. 
FOL. 11 1 Bo 








PANTSHATSHARA-YOGAM, 


THE 


FORMULA OF FIVE CHARACTERS. 





Tue following is a brief view of the mystic formula men- 
tioned in the preceding paper. I have drawn the materials 
of it chiefly from a Hindi author, who is claimed by both 
the Saiva and Vaishnava schools, 

This Mantra, or formula of prayer, is one of the highest 
meaning and power in the Hindu system. It is regarded 
as an incarnation of Deity, and as including in itself all the 
powers of the universe. It is employed by both gods and 
men, in their respective works, 

By its instrumentality, the operative deities develop and 
control the universe of beings, and again resolve the whole 
into its ore state. By it, all the laws of nature, physi- 
eal, intellectual, and even moral, are made to operate. 

It is by this marvellous power, also, that the hierophant 
is enabled to control, in certain ways, all existences; and is 
thus empowered to bring into the previously formed im 
“the presence” of the ave Gites ls, with their Saktis 
and accompaniments, and to it their permanent abode; 
all which 1s essential to constitute it an idol, or a proper 


a of worship, 

e characters of this Mantra have also an extensive 
emblematic meaning, thus embracing the universe in classes 
of fives, Among these classea we have the five operative 
deities; their five Saktis; the five divine operations; the 
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wisdom, their divine Gnénam. A correct knowledge of the 
iving, practical system of Hindtism is, in my opinion, 


more important to the missio on his first entering that © 


field, than even a know] of the language of the le. 
A commencement in Doth call be an invaluable وح عد‎ 
cation to any young missionary. : 

This last’ seers leads me to another. The statement 
often made, that “the learning of the Hindts is locked up 
in the i ” is true only of Northern India, 
or rather of those parts of India the of which 
are directly derived from the Sanskrit. e Tami] and its 
branches, including the Telegd, the Canarese, ete., are orig- 
inally independent of the Sanskrit, and are the languag 
of about fifty or sixty millions of le. In the Tamil, 


been ee mae tom 38 0 a oa hig - 
manifest, that any work in ough it be in i 
dialect, is of more worth to the missonary in Secthiee 
ia, than the same work in Sanskrit. It being in the 
ivi of the people, not only may its full mean- 
i the better comprehended, but the terms required, 
which are so important in such studies, are there ready 
fie ase; shaped to the structure of the 
A bearing of such works as the one brought to 
view in thi paper, on ethnological to say nothing 
of the transcendental speculations of German philosophers, 
will probably suggest itself to other minds. I leave this 
“ i o> pe carried out by others whose: more full 
veloped organisms them to soar into regions whi 
I have not attempted. tg 


F 


— 
~~ 


07 





9 4 ints of interest are brought out in this work, 
which - ee aa 1 


ve not been alluded to in the foregoing syllabus. 
Among the more important of these, to my mind, are expla- 
\nations of mystic observances in the popular worship, and the 
reasons why مع‎ gr ag pCa song eh Scene 
of the popular deities. Of the latter, we have an example 
in the case of Pillidr, or Ganésa, the ganas an elephant’s 
head, and of monstrous dimensions. ‘This deity 1s, [ 
more extensively worshipped than any other of the idol- 
forms which fill the land. The reason of this is obscurely 
ted in the work before us. It is found in the sym- 
lic meaning of his proboscis, which is the same as that 
of Siva-Linga, which presents to view the two natures or 
sergies of Deity in co-operation. He is, therefore, the 
es action, the active or immedia = ia ولت‎ of all resulta, 
eis, in a sense, an t in e five divine operations, 
which are y asckibed to five different gods, In the 
order of nature, he may be placed before any effect or 
existence. Hence we may perceive the meaning of the 
ter paradox, “He is the son who was born before his 
er.” 


A knowledge of the argumentative and doctrinal works 
of the se in the > which they are familiar to 
them, is of + practical importance to the missionary in 
India; and ا‎ way engaged in the missionary work, 
have an interest in the subject. It is on the ground of what 
ai contained 2 these vrorks حو‎ learn: scene — 

stand, and meets the charges often urged upon him, wi 
the declaration, “I am not an tdolater ; I الس‎ the one 
great God.” It is not necessary that the missionary preacher, 
or teacher, should be always dwelling on these matters. But 
he should, if possible, be always able to adapt his instrue- 
tions to the state of mind of those to whom he speaks. - 
Not mci pris when the young missionary is preaching, 
and making, as he supposes, his triumphant assaults on the 
of people, is the native scholar seen to throw 
out his significant glances, indicating, what he will some- 
times express in words, “The young man is ignorant, he 
pide nothin capes At other times, schoo arb bea 

uckling an ing amongst themselves, obviousl 
strengthened in theit position the شيل حدما‎ which io 
missionary himself gives, that he understands not their 
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1. “While the three Malams remain, Gndnam cannot be 
obtained. Therefore the Malams must be removed. 





2. “The soul will e of the character of that with 
which it is associated, just as any thing dipped in saffron 
will take its color. Hence the disciple must avoid the con- 


tact of those who are entangled in “Pisam, and associate 
with the pious. Upon those who thus walk, the Malams 
will not accumulate, 

3. “Because Siva shines in those who possess the sacred 
form, [i. e. who properl adorn their persons with the marks 
and emblems of psi cell eg persons should be 
worshi as Siva. 

: 4. “ Worship may be performed in temples, because Siva- 
Linga, [the visible object of worship for the enlightened, ] 
is composed of Mantras, and is therefore to be regarded ag 
bo ody of Siva, the form in which he manifests himself to 
e Gnani, 


5. “Siva, who is neither soul nor body, is so closely 
united with both as to impart to them all their power of 
action, etc.; in the same way he exists in Siva-Linga, as one 
with it. erefore love and worship him in that form, 


Siva. Therefore be thou possessed of love and worship, 
Tee the devotees of Siva, and Siva-Lingas, in the same 
ight, [i. e. as equally the forms of Siva. ] 

7. “Hence the disciple must worship, regarding Siva, his 
Guru, and the Sastras, as one.” That is, in the different 
stages of this divine course, Siva, under the different forms 
referred to, is to be regarded as the object of worship; else 
there will be no advancement towards the light, no liber- 
ation. 


¥ 


author closes the whole work with the followin‏ عطلن مير 


tk: “From the Gndna-Nil, or sacred Seripture, whi 
andi, [Siva's chief attendant] graciously formed for our 
lord Sanatkuméran, [the author of the Agama,] because he 
ener and worshipped him, from that Nil, Meykandan 
Sm ae translated twelve of the Sanskrit Slékas 
or Stitras into Tamil, having first embraced them in his 
mind. In order that the inhabitants of the earth may 
understand these doctrines, they are here presented in the 
position, Data and Prook ” 


logical form of | 


mF 











> 


manifested Deity is as 
object, drawing out the heart, or affections of the soul, 
ugh 


binding to himself forever by cords of love. 

The author says, amon other things, “Tho 
sun rise and stand before the blind, yet it will be to them 
like the darkness of night; they cannot see. So Siva 
cannot be seen by those who are entangled in Pisam, pe 
he fills every place. BES te those who are worthy, and w 
love him, he will give A i 
from them the snares’ opens 
lotus-flower, when it is in the state to be thus affected.” 

He د‎ eternal identity and individuality of the 
soul, as Bg ug tera dagen as an ividual] 
pee reac rom Sateen ]سم‎ en there is no eternal bei 
to unite with the Deity. But if, on the contrary, it does not 
lose its individuality, which it had when in union with the 

then it must be something different from the Deity, 
and cannot come into final ا‎ Scien or oneness, 
with Deity. When the Malams perish, [i. e. when they cease 
to control the soul,} then the soul, with spiritual habili- 
ments, will unite with the Deity as his servant, just as 
pha ae with water, and forever exist at his feet as one 
wi 7 ; 

The Twelfth and last Section points out and enjoins the 
modes in which Siva may be acceptably worshipped. . . .. 
“Remove ye the three Malams which prevent your union — 
with the strong foot that is like the red lotus, and unite ye’ 
with those who have obtained liberation, while living, by 
Seno ae ets Sree Malams; and regarding both the 
bodies of those who abound in‘love to Siva, and are free 
from worldly delusion, and also his temples, as Siva him- 


ae ye.” 4 
author directs attention to ollowing particulars, ' 
as embraced in this statement : : 
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The meaning is, that the soul, by the aid of Arul-Sakti, 
comes to understand its close union with Siva, which is 
like the union of soul and body; and that it is by means of 
Siva that its understanding has been illuminated ; 
and that it is ig aid, also, that all those actions which 
the soul had called its own, have been performed. Hence 
the soul now “sees that all those actions which appeared its 
own, were really Siva's.” The soul, in this state, is declared 
to be “free from the three Malams, Anavam, Mayei and the 
irresistible Kanmam,” | 
Though the soul be thus freed from its original entangle- 
ments, yet it still bears some taint of Malam, which needs to 
_be wiped off. This is done by Arul-Sakti, otherwise called 
he grace of Siva. The taint is attached to the soul's organ- 
ism, which is compared toa dish in which asafoetida thas 
been kept. The removing of the accumulated Kanma- 
Malam is compared to the removal of the asafoctida from 
the dish. The offensive smell which unavoidably remains 
in the dish, represents the remains of Kanmam in the body. 
“Though,” says the author, “the soul’s former actions do 
thus to the Gnani, yet his present Kanmam will not 
adhere to his body, so as to require to be eaten, as before, 
For the Gnini, because he is now in the likeness of Siva, 
comprehends whatever he knows, as one possessing the 
attributes of Siva. This results from his being so united 
with Siva as to فط‎ one with him.” ..... “Such persons, 
ont the body,] take notice of the objects of sense ; ha 
are not infatuated by those objects, nor are they di 
turbed in their spiritual eroism. . . . . . . They are like 
the divine Rishis, who, while sitting in fire, have the power 
of resisting its influence, so as not to be burned by it.” 
«+». “As darkness cannot stand before the sun, 80 
nma-Mz longer rise upon [withstand] the 

















74nd as the lamp shines not in the presence of the 
Maya 'y] can no longer have life [power] 


iLSection shows how the soul comes to see 
to enter into ‘a cordial and perpetual union 
ion, we haye seen the soul freed from 


: t a ris i eo te itself, and its 
ire dependance. But as yet the man 











ites, i meee eee ib 
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86 situated, and [thus] become united with him.” .... . 
“When the Deity thus stands manifest to the soul, the soul 
oh gen اعية ا نومري )اسيم‎ ap When iron is sub- 
jected to the influence its own ordinary appearance 
ives place to that of fire ; no itda in tho case of the coul with 
ity, in its Siva-Ripam, [or form of Siva.”] .... ٠ 
“Tf thou pronouncest the Pantshdtsharam, thou wilt come 
into this union with Siva. Therefore, unceasingly pro- 
nounce the five 
A knowledge of the Tatwas is essential to a full under- 
ing of this subject. The Pantshitsharam, however, is 
not fully explained ther of the works on the Tatwas 
above mentioned. Its characters pronounced are na-ma-si- 
They have a very extensive connection with the 
mystic philosophy of the Hindus; in their com and 
in they embrace the universe. To employ them 
intelli جد ل‎ tans Deca حرم صوص اك‎ 
service to Siva. The fe pani these ss in 
two words, to their act of worship or praise to Siva, 
thus: Sividya ل‎ panes, or worship, + Siva: Some 
years since, I a paper on the Pantshatsharam for 
this Society, found no opportunity of arate 
pa 
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real nature, having been nourished and trained up with the 
hunters, the five senses,’ and when he, having caused the 
soul, in oe birtlis, to pass on h i. @ 
6s i first three stages, namely the na, the 
and the Yéga,] now brings it into d in this 
state instructs it, then the soul, having left the state of dark- 
ness in which it before existed, will, as a Gndni, [wise man] 
from Tirdtham, [its previous state of darkness,] to the 
ivine Arul, from whi it will never be dissoci 7 
This is the final of the soul’s embodied existence, 
6 soul is now in the light: and when the man drops this 
his last body, he becomes a Sivam, a being very like Siva 
imself, ia will be closely united with him forever, The 
author says, “The soul, which has stood like waters con- 
fined within their embankments, now comi المع ديام‎ 
in a proper way, the senses which have bound it, an 
escaping from their control, will not be born again; but, 
like the river that has left its bed and passed into the 
will be fixed at the sacred foot of Siva, [i e. in a state of 
grace and glory.”) ١ 1 
The author “has much to sa , under this head, on mat- 


ters connected with this method of final salvation, the soul’s 


deliverance from the darkness and entanglements of Pasam, 

The Ninth Section gives a further view of the enlightened 
soul, and of the method of its ultimate trium Pf سج يسع‎ 
of the use of the five-charactered Mantra, called ntshis 
ram. “Since neither Pasu-Gnénam nor Pisa-Gnénam, {i. e. 
neither the et r understanding, nor ite و جو مي‎ 
ing possessed ugh its organisms,| can apprehend the 
Detth, therefore do thou by the eye of wisdom لوط‎ the 
way in which he stands in thee; for, to stand and see the 
Deity by the help of the divine Arul, is the desired posi- 
tion. ¥ one, thus searching for Deity, leaves Pasam, 
Ee renounces the world,] saying, ‘It is like the devil-car, 
mirage, which moves so swiftly that one cannot ascend it, 
and when he according to the prescribed 
the celebrated 2 1 then the Deity will bea 
sade to him who has. wandered in the heat of the sun, 

“ رو‎ eee Obpressed with the cares, vexations, ete. 

world.’ 5 

This intricate and imp t subject is largely explained 

by the author, and نج درن مسح يت‎ Lene 


vou. 1 lg 
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‘The author explains: “ Hence the soul is Satfdsattw, [both 

Truth and Untruth]. The manner in which the Deity man- 

3 the world is [in a sense] like juggling, which is not for 

exhibitor, but for the spectators. Because the Deity 

has no profit tpthe world, therefore it is said that he knows 
it not. و2‎ 


‘The author, among other things in this section, —_ 
“That which understands Sattu, which is spiritual, an 
Asattu, which is material, is the soul. The fact is, the soul 
is neither the Satta, which is spiritual, nor the are 
which is material; nor is it the union of the spiritual an 
the material. It cannot exist invisible, like the spiritual, 
nor visible, like the material. But it exists united with both. 
If it be asked, how the soul is manifest, it is manifest by 
its union with the Deity and the body; just as fragrance 1s 
manifest in the flower. ‘The soul stands as Sattu by its 
union with the former; and as Asattu, by its union with the 
latter, ‘Therefore the soul is styled Sattasattu.” 

The author illustrates this union thus: “As long as 
the sea hes existed, its water has existed; and as so ع‎ 
the water has existed, its salt has existed. Just so, as long 
as the Deity has existed, so long has the soul existed; and as 
long as the soul has existed, so long has Pasam existed. 
Here the sea represents the Deity; the water, the soul; and 
the salt, Pasam. Therefore Deity has no connection with 
matter, except through its connection with the soul.” 

The Eighth Section shows, more specifically, how the 
soul attains its oar understanding. ‘The transcendental 
power of the soul is defined, in the ie ppt راع‎ of this work, 
as follows: “It is that understandin Ned Yéga-Ktidshi, 
which one possesses who has ch the influence of the 
senses, by means of the prescribed ascetic observances, and 
who ds instantaneously the nature and. circum- 
stances of the time and place in which he existe, and also © 
all the things of this wide world. This Yiga-Audshi is the . 
property of those who the eight Sitti, [modes of 
ascetic observance, | and who have examined into the proper 
nature of Vintu Nétham, [the male and female energies 
of Deity.”] Thus far the logic. A+ 

The Siitra states, “ When the Deity, who becomes life to 
the soul, and standing within enables it to operate, manifests 
himself as a Guru, saying to the soul, ‘Thou forgettest thy 
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is said to have no existence? It is as [if one should speak 
34 4 rope of tortoise-hair, the flower of the air, or a hare’s 
orn. 


I will give one ports h from the author’s very i 
nious ition of this mace He says, * What is e 
import of the assertion, that the Deity is neither the truth, 
which may be known by the soul, nor untruth? If 
you mean [by this question] to ask, whether that Being © 
1s, or is not, sitio تسد‎ the truth, will on reflection 
say, ‘He exists.’ But if you mean to ask, whether he can 
دمي ا‎ vi the لحرووت بعص مه‎ 5 the soul, 0 ta 

le thus a ended, would became a lie, being 

(appearing) differen from himself, [i. e. he would be mis- 
apprehended.) Therefore, as Siva is beyond the reach of 
Speech and understanding, the Truth ity] is that truth 
which, [or such a truth as,] cannot be known by the under- 
standing, but is to be understood by the aid of Aru]-Sakti. 
Sear yay «ng that Aru] is, it is the beautiful foot of 
Siva, fi. e. it i given by his Sakti to those who 
Ww the foot of Siva.”] Hence the author concludes 


his i, causes them to understand without his being dis- 
sociated them, just as the soul stands as life to the eye 
in ion ;"* ph pond “ As there is one who sees, and 
one who shows [things in common life,] so there is a soul 
which knows, and a Deity which makes known.” 
. The Seventh Section points out farther distinctions between 
the Deity and other existences, and particularly defines the 
human soul. “In the presence of Sattu, for Truth, i. e. 
Deity, ] all things are as nothing. Because the world perishes, 
passes away as a lie, therefore Truth [ knows or 
regards it not. Because Asattu, [or Untruth, i. e. the wor! 
18 material and ephemeral, it knows nothing. That whi 
has a know of both Sattu, which is eternal, and Asattu, 
which is temporal, is the soul, which is neither of the two. 
كككطكللل“““ك“ككممييي م‎ 


“These, 
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rative deities d in human These terms, 
hy aga erent et rpm is ay 
the anth ropology of the Hindtis, wherein man is regarded 
sot peat ا‎ universe. ‘The two Nth. wiper alsin extant 
in ‘Southern India and oe Ay whi this subject, . 
are those w treat of the 7atwas, or ninety-six Powers. 
Thode, copecial sr way iI and the Tatwa- 
ana و‎ former, t to be published. 

The author extensive illustrations of the subject of 
this section, in the way of elucidating the conscious an 
active state of the soul in its proper organisms, and in its 
union with the indwelling deities of the human ندط‎ 
hn ig Sethian iene ebay the ا ما‎ 

perception, so it must occupy the Antakdranas in order 
Put forth intellectual exercises. 
Fifth Section of the soul as illuminated by the ي‎ 
ng Deity. rp bar pe Ul ters, سحب امو ممه‎ 


me ree out any knowl 0 Dei by the 
0 ee to their proper deren 
which ive the objeces preiented by تماد‎ 06 


functions, 
the soul, and ve no know] of the soul, This [i e. 
he way of ie wel rong waeaging nh 
e 






nor absolute want of change; so, when the Deity actuates 
souls, he has neither chan edie yes اند‎ {i. e. is 
absolutely void of emotion. ny 
The author, who presents several curious curious particulars 
“under this section, closes with the idea, that “when his 
grace [Arul]-Sakti] جا‎ then Siva shows himself to souls, 
just as the sun reveals himself vie داج سول‎ light.” 
ا‎ 
e Ww us: visible forms, or 
known, are untrue; and that which is unknown has no 
existence. Therefore, that which is not included in these 
two, [the known ant the unknown, | is Srv, who is Truru. 
The = iets. or fixed world this.” 
author So Arve “ How is it that all which can be 
ks ner Pig understanding is a lie? It is so, on the 
it is develo exists [awhile,} and is then 
ديصت‎ or destroyed. How is it, that what is not known 
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accordance with the three Malams with which they have 
ity, entangled.” 


from eternity 5 
He then shows. how the soul ismade to hold connection 


with three different bodies, one" adapted to this world, one 
_ to.an existence in hell, and one to an abode in the world of 
the gods, the lower heaven. 2 

The Third Section establishes the doctrine of the soul's 
eternal existence as an individual being, This is argued 
, from the common assertio “this and that are not the 





hem,] and its own way through the Avatteis ;" and that it 
i when a ing is made known ;" ape _— when 
leeping, there is neither eating nor acting, [i. ءة‎ on the part 
OF the Body, and yet the soul ats, os in وماك‎ in 

The pasos of this subject is ingenious and inter- 
esting. But I will not dwell on it. * 

The Fourth Section speaks of the soul in its connection 
with the Antakéranas, or mental faculties, ‘These are four, 
namely, Janam, the power, or organism, of thinking, 
observing, ete.; Pudti, the power of investigating, examin- 
ing, ete.; Sittam, the faculty of reflection, inference, decis- 
ion, ete.; and A m, the organism in which the soul 
says, “I,” “mine,” “none: like me,” ete, 

The Sttra, or stanza from the my ae asserts that “the 
Boul is not one of the Antakdranas, but is that which stands 
i bly united with them, Originally, and of itself, it 
is tute of understanding, because it is eternally con- 
nected with Anava-Malam, just as copper is naturall 
obscured by rust.”...... «When an earthly king,” it is 
said, “having made an excursion, returns, and with his 
prime minister and other attendants, enters his palace, he, 
appointing suitable persons at all the outer gates, and sta- 
ho a guard at the entrance of the inner court, enters 
into his private apartments. So the soul [having made its 
excursions through the senses] in the body, enters into the 
five Avatteis, while Prina- Vaéyu stands as a guard, and thus 
it carries on its intellectual operations,” 

Préna-Viyu and Avatte’, terms of frequent occurrence, 
denote those parts of the human organism which are essential 
to the soul’s complete conscionsness and action. The Avattei 
is a five-fold organism, located in the seats of the five ope- 
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births and deaths, being subject to Kanmam ;* (4.) Méyei 
Bm inert matter, and cannes take Sooutelpic inom 


~~. @) Souls, on account of their connection: with لس‎ 


have not the i to take each its o 

body; (6.) Yet souls do exist in their respective 
and perform actions in accordance with Kanmam,” This 
result, it is وعد مل‎ Bone but Deity could order and pro- 
er nas there must be ه‎ Deity: ity, the efficient cause 
roi, 
The author variously expands, explains, and ill . 
this topic. “He comes, at length, to Piceo cnafeasomie: teas 
Mayei is the material cause of the world; that Sakti, or the 
8 female energy, is the instrumental cause; and that 
the Deity is its efficient cause; and farther, that “the world 


Section shows how the Deity stands related 
a ee oor ees ay ANS: 55 REE This is 
briefly stated as follows: “God is the w i ae eng 
he is other than the world. He is closely 


united with i 
and fills eve re, and yet is in the سبي ملا‎ 
in it, While eouls, by ean of divine Seka, experi- '' 


ence births and deaths, in accordance with their previous 
Kanmam, the Deity remains eternally pure; he is one ujjon 
whom the nature of souls cannot come, [i. e. he is never the 
subject of joy, sorrow, بعك‎ the consequences of 
6 au in his explanation of this, shows that “the 
Deity exists in intimate union with souls, and yet is 
other than souls; that the soul has no power of action 
except in this close union with Deity; that the Deity, from 
=< , Stands 7 the same ee went gf the + ميمه‎ 
space, and actuates i 80 in a sense, he 
may be called the world, ie different from it; that he 
carries on all these operations without any emotion, such as 
desire, hatred, etc. ; and that itis under the direction of Deity, 
that souls are made to eat the fruit of their doings, or that 
they are made to appear, [in -bodies,] and move on, in 





® This sufficiently precise. The author allude 
to the me of a grab tate & beslle, of of w caterpilie’ inte 
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themselves. It is necessary that they be developed 


vestige — sy i may — em he ato 
ments to the t iberty 
‘ » of Siva, ep. “ee 2 


Pisam, commonly rendered Matter, has a three-fold 
nature or existence, each part of ich is called alam. 





Hence “the three Malams,”—an ion of = 
” occurrence, These [ are distinguished by attri 
-Malam, sometimes simply 
entary 0 matter, se source oral 


in the soul's 





— alam, that eternal obscuring power or سيد‎ 
1 ng to the soul’s ne soe “causes the 
4 dined masa caper its mistaken those things 
which ich the en regard as false;” and Kanma-Malam, 
gt rae i Kanmam, the evil or foulness of a 
which is repr as “existing in the form of meri 
demerit,” ever وس سس‎ e soul through its reat 
endless course of transmigrations, and causes it “to eat the 
fruit of its own doings,” till justice is satisfied. 

Kanmam, or action, has a three-fold distinction, com- 
monly illustrated by the processes of sowing, gathering, and 
eating. Every act of the man, until the soul is illumined 
and liberated by divine wisdom, is to be ed in this’ 
three-fold aspect, While eating’ the fruit of former doings, 
we are also sowing and gathering for the future. 






I now proceed to give a syllabus of the Siva-Gnina- 
Pétham. 


The First Section declares an 0 self-existent Deity. 
the efficient cause of all This doctrine is consi 
ok hts يك عا‎ six consi stated as follows by the 
t cA pee عل‎ Siva produces all thin 


because (1.) The work د انح جيه لبلا لود حت ع ل‎ 
he, she, 1 and is subject to the three divine operations, 


1.e. birth or الم وي‎ 7 on and destruction :[ 
2) 2 لس ا‎ ce امعد‎ fom (tay -] Malam in the way 
hich it is ved into : Soul, in ts in or same 


re the worm becomes a vere Se illar a 
6 appear in =< which undergo Sasa ive chines 


‘> 
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Tho Agama known to exist in Tamil, is the Ravurara- 


and is contained in a work called Siva-Gndna- 
~ Pétham. It is written in the most concise and difficult 
"style of ancient Tami] poetry. The translator has accom- 
ied his translation of the Agama with a commentary, 
which, like the origingh work, is very brief, and also very 


hensive, 5 
is work, the Siva-Gnina-Pétham, is considered too 
sacred even to be touched by: mmon man, and in 


style and matter quite above the Apprehension of any but 
the most enlightened. Hence, no one but a divine Guw is 
rh giao my yr pues oats حرا عمد‎ The whole i 
i metaphysical and argumentative, possessing nothin; 
of the simple, declarative style of our sacred Scriptures, 
Scape are several Say eo i wean mgr en 
. which are, more frequently cons the Siva- 
as to their authority. I have a translation of one 
these commentaries entire, and of parts of others. 

rine Senenelaed the nag pie i 7 ee 
to the work a system of logic, wherein 
he explains the principles on which his commentary is 
This is in i worthy of attention, and ought to 
collated with similar works of the ancient philosophers 
the West. It is very brief, dwelling only on what the 
thor considers valuable in logic. The r, however, 
umerates other points than those which he explains; but 
seems to them as fanciful distinctions, and does 
little more to name them. He lays down three prin- 


ciples or sources of knowledge, namely, Perception, : 


ل 


and Revelation. 

Siva-Gnana-Pétham treats, in twelve sections, of 
three eternal existences, | »Pathi, Pasu, and Pisam, or 
Deity, بيصم ات‎ reference to their origin, 

Path, or Deity, isa being who exists entirely void of 


emotion, and holding his two pestve energies, male and 
female, in a dormant state. ese energies, in order to 


co-operate, or to - any results, must be devel 
sion eran nye eric weet 
Pasu, or is a term desi ing ls of Ens, on 


souls, shrouded in the darkness of Pasam, and helpless 
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SYLLABUS 


es 


9 or تسد‎ 


. iy: a Sam 
i ل‎ 


nized as of chief authority in religious matters. pio Ba 
teen 


Numerous other works are extant; 


the fo the twenty-eight and the 
ur Védas, ty-eight Agamas, 


but uy are 


not esteemed as of so high and undoubted authori 
The Védas are unknown to the people pronase tp except 
ps Bosco and also even to the learned, except so far as 


y be understood thro the Up 
tase sbeideed and im views of the 7 


even 


édas, ex 


on, and are of 


but little attenti‏ رةه 
t Hale repote e Vaishnavas refer to them as some-‏ 


what authoritative. 
classes claim an interest in the 


and refer, 


each to their own peculiar books, with sons Uabreane ter 


erence. The Vaishnayas seem to hold th 


em in higher 


use so the temples, as directories. 
anes or of t the highest authority, among 
are the and the commentaries on them. 
7 written in and with 


Sag tion, if at they are to be found in 
rose ception, rit they exit all, they 


It b that onl of 
Sa ee pe ere 
one, bowtie oy § sab Phere portion of it, has been trans- 


‘ent time. 
voL. u. 


others, little or nothing is known at the pres- 
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لم‎ in وم‎ i in the Syriac Peshito, as in the original 
Greek. i is what we should expect 
١ (1.) The Peshito employs Syr. كدنهمل‎ kursyo, denoting " 


both ‘a throne’ and ‘a common seat,’ for Gr, %gér0s.—Our 
common English version vacillates between throne and seat, ٠ 
supposing Gr. Spéros in some passages (Rev. 4: 4. 11: 16.) 
to 8 common seat. 8 +. 
(2.) It transfers Syr. مدعا‎ diyathiki for Gr. ,ز«إدقعدة‎ uni- به‎ 
formly, and that, as we should éxpect, whether it signifies 
*a covenant,’ احج ليد‎ or ‘a testament,’ as Heb. 9: 16,17. 
—Our common English version vacillates between cou 9 
and غدمدجماهما‎ and that without discrimination. 
(8.) It employs Syr. مبلاحا‎ malakho for Gr. &yysios, and 
that whether the Greek word denotes a common messenger, 
as Luke 9: 52. or a celestial measenger, i.e, an 1, as 
Mat. 1: 20.—Our common English version p y distin- 
ishes these two senses, and that, (except 1 Cor. 11: 10, 
ro: 0 where the meaning is contested,) to the satis- 


0 : 
0 employs Syr. مشا‎ sheliho for Gr. dndotolos, 
y, and that whether the Greek word denotes a com- 
mon messenger, as John 18: 16. or a messenger of God or 
Christ, i.e, an apostle, as Mat. 10: 2. Luke 11: 49.—Our 
common English version properly distinguishes the two sig- 
nifications, and that to the satistect ol hoc لد ع‎ to 
disposition is sometimes shown to exalt Epaphroditus to the 

character of an apostle, see 2:25. - 
(6.) Tt employs »Syr. as emadh and its derivatives for 
Gr. ممق‎ and its derivatives, and that uniformly, whether 
it denotes religious washings or not.—Our common English 
version vacillates between transferring and translating the 

word; and that not consistently.* 

16. The Peshito open Gr. + o438are, 0-6 used ina 
singular signification by a si noun, as Mat. 12: 1, 10, 
11, 12. elsewhere in Gasharal es Aote 17: 2. Col, 2: 16.— 
Our Yacillates between the singular and the plural 
37 
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‘deep,’ (see Rom. 10: 7.) thus showing that these latter 
cca 3 theae paaanages, in the view of the translator, deno- 

—Our common English version distinguishes these 
terms m hades in the translation. 

(8.) This version employs Syr. مهدا‎ sotono, i.e. satan, 
not only for Gr, oararas, ‘satan,’ (see Mat. 4: 10, 12: 26 bis. 
Mark 1: 18. 8: 28 bis. 8: 83. . 20: 2, 7. et im,) 
but sometimes also for Gr, duéfodos, i. ب‎ ‘devil,’ eee ود‎ 18: 
39.) and for Gr, Beliad or Bela, (see 2 Cor. 6: 15.) thus 
showing that Gr. oararis, Gr, 3s4Zolos, and Gr, riser aes 
ace sabres nymous terms,—Our common English 
version Chine Check words distinct in the translation. 

18, The Peshito version interchanges the signification of 
certain Syriac terms, as if synonymous. 

Thus it employs Syr. حددهة!|‎ kenushto, which usually 
refers to a synagogue or Jewish assembly, (see passim,) once 
in reference to a church or Christian مظان‎ (see James 
2: 2.) and also Syr. 12,8 idhto, which usually refers to a 


church or Christian assembly, (see army once in refer- 
ence to a gue or Jewish assembly, (see Heb, 2: 12. 
not Acts 7: 33) us showing, as do also the original Greek 
terms, a tendency in these words to be used as synonyms.— 
Our common English version shows the same tendency in 
the use of the words and church, (see Acts 7: 38, 
Heb. 2: 12. not James 2: 2) 

14. The ‘Peshito version sometimes accurately distin- 
guishes words which are not synonymous in the original, 

(1.) It employs Syr. boa gthano for Gr. »مغر‎ uniformly, 
(except James 3: 6.) and Syr. Wate sheyul for Gr. عرقي‎ uni- 
formly, thus clearly distinguishing the two words—Our 
common English version confounds them very improperly, 

(2.) It employs Syr. هادا‎ shidho, (Mat. 7: 22.) and tas? 
daiwo (Mat. 12: 24.) for Gr. «م«اسعة‎ and ,«سباءة‎ and thus 
distinguishes them hoe diifolos or gataras, for which it 
never uses دا‎ pe common English yersion very im- 

confo ese terms. 7 
6 


leading terms, which, owing to the genius of 

English language, ire to be differently translated in 
diferent places in our common Knglish version, are left 
# 
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(6.) ‘And Philip said, If thou believest with all thy 






pr ah And he answered and said, I beli 
that Christ is the son of God.’ Acts 8: 87. 
words are probably wanting in all the ar RS fm t 
are found in some editions, as Hutter, 1599; bier, 
1664; Schaaf, 1717; also in lower margin of Bib, Soc, Ed. 
1816.—They are rejected by critics from the Greek text. 
(7.) ‘But it pleased Silas to abide there still.’ Acts 15: 
34. The insertion of these words is ascribable to Tremel- 


lius. They are found in Gutbier, 1554; Schaaf, 1717; and 
in lower margin of Bib. Soc Ed. 1816.—These words are 


(8.) ‘Your blood be upon your own heads.’ Acts 18: 6. 
These words are found in margin of Bib. Soc. Ed. 1816, as 
from the Greek.—There is no other voucher for the omis- 
sion of these words from the Greek text, 

(9.) ‘And when he had said these words, Jews de- 


ese, and had great reasonings among th es.” Acts 
8: 29. These words are found in Gutbier, 1664; also in 
the margin of Bib. Soc. Ed. 1816—The evidence in favor 


words in the Greek text greatl nderates. 

0.) The famous passage 1 Jo.5: 7. This passage is 

ing in the editio princeps, and probably in all the manu- 

scripts. It is found im Gutbier, 1664; 1717. Itis 

wanting in Bib. Soc. Ed. 1816.—This passage is rejected 

from the Greek text by all critics. 

12. The Peshito version interchanges certain terms of the 

original Greek, as being synonymous in the view of the 
translator. 9 


(1.) This version employs Syr, فممها‎ hashisho, i. e. elder, 
not only for Gr. speoSéregos, 1. بع‎ elder, (see passim ;) but also 
for Gr. éaioxonos, i, e. bishop, (see Phil. 1: 1. 1 Tim. 8: 2, 
Tit. 1: 7. also 1 Tim. 8: 1.) thus showing that 637 
or elder and Gr. éntoxono; or bishop were regarded by the 
translator as synonymous terms—Our common English 
version distinguishes the two Greek words in the translation. 


(2.) This version employs Syr. Sass sheyul, ‘hades,’ not 
only for Gr. oe, ‘hades,’ (see Acts 2: 27, 81. 1 Cor. 15: 
55. Rev. 1: 18. et passim,) but sometimes also for Gr. 


thivatos, ع‎ ' (see Acts 2: 24 bis) and for Gr. gvdax#, 
‘prison,’ (see 1 Pet. 8: 19.) also adds it to Gr. aSvoous, 


1 ae 
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all the Syriac manuscripts. It has found its way, however, 

the edition of Tremellius, 1569, and into subsequent‏ م 
editions, e.g. Gutbier, 1664. The Modern Syriac version‏ 
the OEY terme ler eres missionaries at‏ 
مع 0 جد Oroomiah in 1845, has the words in a‏ 
Bible Society edition, 1816.—The words in the text‏ 


are Hoge by critics. 

(2.) omission of ‘Jeremiah,’ Mat. 27: 9. So also in 
Mod. Syr. version—A very im t omission, which 
greatly reli¢ves the difficulty-of the passage. But it has 
not sufficient other vouchers. 

a ee it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prop er fe nga my ts among them, and upon 
my vesture they cast lots,’ Mat. 27: 35. These words are 
wanting in the editio princeps, and probably in all the Syriac 
manuscripts. They were placed in the margin, however, 
by Tremellius, and have ات‎ into subsequent editions, 
e. g. Hutter, 1599; Gutbier, 1664; Schaaf, 1717. They are 
wanting in Bib, Soe. Ed. 1816, The Modern Syriac version 
has them.—These words are rejected from the Greek text 
by critics. They have without doubt been interpolated b 
1 from John 19: 24. The reference is to Ps. 22: 18. 

) 


= 


5 


‘And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and said, 
6 د‎ or divide it among yourselves. For I say unto 
ou, I will not drink of the fruit of the vine, until the king- 
om of God shall come.’ Luke 22: 17, 18. ‘These wo 
are wanting in the editio princeps, and probably in all the 
Syriac manuscripts, They have found their way, however, 
into the edition of Tremellius, and into subsequent editions, 
e. مم‎ Gutbier, 1664; Schaaf, 1717. In Bib. Soc. Ed. 1816, 
are i in a parenthesis, The Modern Syriac ver- 
٠ sion has them without any intimation of doubt—There is 
no sufficient reason to doubt the genuineness of these words 
in the Greek text. 
_ (.) The story of the adulteress, John 7: 53—8: 11. It 
1s wanting in the editio princeps, and probably in all the 
manuscripts. It is found, however, in the London Polyglot, 
copied from a manuscript of the Philoxenian fre version, 
and in some uent editions, e. بع‎ Gutbier, 1664; Schaaf, 
1717. In the Bible Society edition, it is said not to belong 
to the Peshito. The Modern Syriac version inserts the 
passage as doubtful—Crities are divided as to the genuine- 
negs of this passage in the Greek. 
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Enleg renee must be regarded as an مسا‎ in 
Syriac translator, for ‘the lord’ intended is evidently 
lord of the steward, who was forced to commend what-was 
injurious to himself, and not our Lord, that is, Christ. 

Acts 1: 19, ‘So that that field is called in the la of 
the region Hekal-demo.’—This és evidently a fair expranstion 
phrase ee ome ge yg il 
2: 14, ‘But after tat Simon Peter stood up with the 
—? and lifted up his voice.'—The reason for 

is mark of time does not appear. Peter's speech 
what had preceded. Of course it came after. 

5: 4, ‘ Before it was sold, was it not thine own? and 
it was sold, was not its price in thine own power ?’—A 
free but correct rendering. 

Acts 10: 88, ‘ ing Jesus of Nazareth, whom God 
anointed with the Holy Ghost and with power.’—This is 
pee an attempt to simplify the intricate structure of 


Acts 12: 15, ‘And they said unto her, Thou art terrified.’ 
—This is intended for an explanation, but is less correct. 
Rom. 12: 16, ‘And whatever ye think concerning 8, 
that think also concerning your brethren,'—A bea iful expla- 


= 


2, 
55 
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ha 
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ee 


tion. 
Eph, 3: 1, ‘For this cause I Paul am the prisoner of 
Jesus Christ for you Gentiles.'—The construction is filled 


eb. 4: 8, ‘For if Jesus, the son of Nun, had given them 
rest, then he would not ward have spoken of another 
day.—The addition, ‘the son of Nun,’ helps the sense; 
re ee is not made in the analogous passage, 
Heb. 10: 29, ‘And hath counted fis blood of the cov- 
enant as of any common man.’ In the common English 
version, ‘an unholy thing.’—Both are fair explanations of 
the oe term. 
3 John 1: 1, swe cei a aps who was from 
e beginning, whom we have and seen with our ع‎ 
we have seen and handled with our hands, «who w the ced 
of life.’ —This is an important explanation, considering its 
great 2-0-6 : 6 ل‎ 
a ne e Peshito are ag im me omissions : 
3 ١ phrase ‘raise the ’ Mat. 10: 8, is wanti 
in tie editio princeps of the Peshito, 1555, ue ات‎ 
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“hades ;’ shidho, Vile (comp. Heb, shed, Deut. 82: 17. Ps. 
106: 87.) for ‘demon.’ It sometimes brings back proper 
names nearer to the Shemitish form, as .1ssas Yuhanon, 
(comp. Heb. Yohanan, 1 Chr, 3: 15,) for ‘Joannes.’ 

8 in some leading terms, the Peshito often substitutes a 
Syriac word which | not so easily accord with the He- 
brew; as, Jas; davwo, for ‘demon;’ Pos emadh and its 
derivatives uniformly for the Greek fantite and its deriva- 
tives, whether in the sense of ‘cleansing’ or of ‘overwhelm- 
ing ;' 12-3 tdito for ‘church ;’ leases kashisho for both 
“preabyter’ and ‘bishop,’ (comp. kashisha and kasha, ‘a 
priest,’ among the modern Nestorians;) حمدهذا‎ keneshio 
for ‘synagogue ;’ Lratso malpone for ‘teacher,’ (comp. 
malpana, ‘a teacher,’ among the modern Nestorians ;) دزأ‎ 
moro for ‘Lord,’ (comp. Mar, the title of a bishop among 
the modern Nestorians;) | أحكمي‎ olel-kartso for the Greek 
سكمس[ :جملمقاءة‎ sheliho for ‘apostle,’ . 

9. This version is distinguished for its simplicity. Thus 
Mat. 9: 1, ‘ And entering into the boat he passec over,’ it 
renders thus: ‘And he entered into the boat, and passed 
over,’ as in our common English version. The same is done 
almost constantly. 

10. This version in many passages makes the meaning 
clear and explicit by a short addition to the text, or by a 
Blight change in the langage or construction, 

ark 2: 26, ‘When Abiathar was high priest,’ So also in 
the Modern Syriae version of the gospels published by the 
American missionaries, In the common English version, 
“in the days af Abiathar the high priest.'—Both very correctly 
as to the senge, 

Tuke 9: 34, ‘And they feared, when they saw Moses and 

s eutering into the cloud.’ So also in the Modern Syriac 
version.—T his rendering gives the force of the Greek pro- 
houn éxslvovs, in contradistinction to mirots, which is entirely 
bepicoted in the common English version. 

luke 16: 8, ‘And our Lord commended the unjust stew- 
ard, because he had done wisely,’ So also in the Modern 
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8. Hebrew or Aramean terms incorporated into the orig- 
inal Greek, are naturally retained in this version; as, as 
curo for cor, (see Luke 16: 7.) 12) satho for seah, (see Mat. 
18; 83, Luke 18:21.) [aaj perisho for pharisee, (see Luke 11: 
87. ete.) a031 2adhukoyo for sadducee, (see Mat. 16: 1, ete.) 
{50,5 kerubho for cherub, (see Heb. 9: 5.) Lago sotono for 
satan, (see Mat. 4: 10, ete.) Lae shabo for sabbath, (see Mat. 


12: 2.-ete.) Lo giiano for gehenna, (see Mat. 5: 22. ete.) 
But 4ath, Luke 16: 6. it has not retained. 

4. The explanations or interpretations of Shemitish terms 
given in the original Greek, are often omitted in the Peshito 
version, as being superfinous. See Mat. 27: 46. Markd: 41, 
7: 11, 84. John 1: 39, 42. The exceptions, however, are 
numerous, See Mat, 1:23, 27: 83. k 14: 36. 8: 22, 
34. John 19: 17, 20: 16, Acts 1: 19. Rom. 8: 16. Gal. 
4: 6. It may be remarked here, shat the Shemitish, terms 

uoted in the Greek often have a Chaldaic rather than a 
Tm: 

5. This version often transfers Greek or Latin words of 
the text, instead of translating them, the introdue- 
tion of such terms bein usual in the Syriac of that age. 
See Hug, p. 201. So ذمؤعا‎ diyathiki uniformly for the Greek 
duadiny, whether in the sense of a covenant or of م‎ testa- 
ment, Also Jaco megusho for péyos, probably a Persian 
wir a Mat. 2: I, 7, 16. 

ON This version sometimes errs by reading the Greek text 

bi See Hug, p. 201. 
some leading terms, the Peshito often substitutes a 
ا‎ word easily recognized by the student of Hebrew: 


ns, | Aloho, (comp. Heb. Elohim,) for ١ isis 
malakho, (comp. Heb. malakh,) for ‘angel:’ Zand mal- 
kutho, (comp. Neb. malbuth,) for ‘ kingdom ;’ ا‎ meshiho, 
(comp. Heb, mashiah,) for ‘Christ,’ IS melo, (comp. Heb. 
milla,) for ‘word;’ Yass sheyul, (comp, Heb. sheol,) for 





CHARACTERISTICS 


PESHITO SYRIAC VERSION 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


٠ Tue Peshito Syriac version of the New Testament is a 
very important and interesting document in sacred literature: 

1, On account of its great antiquity, being referred by 
many learned men to the second century; 

2. On aceount of the language, which is almost identical 
with the vernacular language of Christ and his apostles: 

8. On account of its faithfulness and intrinsic worth, 
being free and unconstrained without being loose or para 
phrastic; and 

4. Because the manuscripts of it are derived to us without 
essential variations from Maxcaisen, Jacobites, and Nestori- 
ans, Who thus become vouchers for its faithful preservation, 

~. Henee it has been highly and justly esteemed by the 
learned, and may be consulted with advantage on some con- 
troverted points of theology. 

The following are some of the characteristics of thia 
version. 

1. It exhibits a text not conformed to any one recension, 
as these recensions probably originated at a later period. 
See Fosdick’s Hug, pp. 96, 208, 209. 

2. Certain religious terms from the Hebrew or Aramea 
which, being consecrated in the affections of the pious, had 
been adopted in the original Greek, are 'y retained 
in the Peshito Syriac version; as, احا‎ abhe or abha for abba ر‎ 
wl amin for amen ; 1 eS) moran-etho for maran-atha ; 


2615, tsebhawth for sabaoth; |ase0o| ushano for hosanna. 
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tribes which use them, dwell in the valleys of the Zagros, 
South of Sinna and Kermanshah, down to. Loristan. It 
will be easily seen that our notices of these dialects are too 
fragmentary to enable us to give any good classification. 
lost of the Kiirds, particularly the cs men, speak, 
ersian, 


in addition to their vernacular, either the or the 
Turkish, the first in the East and South-East, the last in the 
ha i individuals here and there understand Arabic, 
The Kiirds commonly use the Persian, or the Turkish, in 
their written communications. In the schools which they 
have here and there, a little Persian and Arabic is taught, 
but not the smallest portion of their vernacular tongue; by 
the most of the Kards know not how to read or write 
y language. There is, consequently, no Kiirdish 
literature; the language has scarcely raised 1 to a writ- 
ten form. It is very seldom that the Kiirds commit to 
writing letters, or song, in their native language. That 
they have their popular songs, which they sing in their 
monotonous and melancholy strains, is el known. Rich 
often listened to their melodies and responsive songs. The 
most complete Kirdish text which we have, was commu- 
nicated hy the missionary Hoernle. It is in two MSS., one 
uarto, the other octavo, and consists of Kiirdish poems in 
the Guran dialect, as spoken in the vicinity of Kermanshah, 
The quarto MS, contains, in about three thousand eight 
hundred and seventy rhymed double lines, the history of 
Khosru and Shirin, translated, as it would seem, from the 
Persian, and. written at the close of 1825-6. The octavo 
MS. by a different hand, contains four poems, in four hun- 
dred and fifty, seven hundred, four hundred, and six hundred 
and twenty double lines, respectively, 


In a second part of this article, Prof. Pott goes at some 
length into the nature of the sounds of the lang The 
general subject is pursued in the fourth, fifth re seventh 
volames of the Zeitschrift, under the tithe, Nutural- Historical 
Notes, from the Kvirdish anel other languages of Western Asia, 
It is hoped that, by the labors of American and other 
missionaries, this interesting field will soon be thoroughly 
explored, 





written dialeet, but then to have gone on its peculiar path, 
ata more rapid rate. Both these related dialects are aioe 
- تفصو ابوه‎ from the Zend, and they stand to each 
ther rather in the relation of cousins german than in that 
of sisters. To mark the relation more precisely, the Kird- 
ish stands to the modern written Persian somewhat as the 
Milanese popular idiom stands*to the more cultivated Tus- 
حي‎ written language. In one respect, the Kirdish and 
the Persian have fared alike, namely, that since the irrup- 
tion of Islam into their abod they have received a mul- 
titude of Arabic words, w sch exercise a wide control, 
especially in combination with native auxiliary verba, بع يت‎ 
to make, to give, to be. At a later period, there was a nm 
but much smaller addition, of Turkish words, iculs 
in the western and north-western parts of Kirdistan. But 
neither the Turkish, nor the Arabic addition has exerted 
any essential influence on the internal grammatical form. 
The addition remains isolated; it is only borrowed, and it 
ean be pealed off without difficulty from the genuine Kiird- 
ish kernel, Some Greek words, used by the Kurds, were 
introduced by the Arabs and Turks, as their form for the 
most clearly shows; or they have had a firm hold im 
Central Asia from ancient times, and hence are not alicn 
tothe Persian, The Aramean words, forming a small part 
of the borrowed stock, were in the first instance received, 
for the most part, from the Syrian and Chaldee Christians, 
80 that the there being an original Chaldaic element 
in the Kardish, مج سد‎ is meant, is wholly 


groundless, . 
The Kiirdish has great multitude of dialects, more or 
less separate from each other, Different writers enumerate, 
some a greater number, some aless. Hoernle remarks that 
the nort dialects are mostly so related, mutually, that 
the Kirds of diferent provinces could understand each 
other without much difficulty. Three principal dialects are 
in use among the northern tribes, beside that of the Yezidis. 
These four have various branches, used by the Kiirds who 
i ما بمو م وات‎ and North-West 
inh, an ce extending to Sinna, Sulimanin, 
TDiarbekr and Vin. In respect to the southern Kardish 
stock, Hoerple*could not J information equally satisfac- 
tory. He mentions five dialects as belonging to it. The 
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author confines himself mainly to the dialect spoken in the 
territory of Amadia. He lived cs ein years among the 
Kiirds, What is found on this subject in Adelung’s Afiti- 
ridates is merely-a recapitulation from Garzoni, 6 مار‎ 
searches of Smath and Dieiyht, in two volumes, pon, 1833, 
contain some information m to the Kards. We may 
add that the volumes of the Aftssionary Fferald, from 1830 
ee communicate a variety of important facts in respect 
to Kurdistan, 

The Kiirdish prevails over the entire country 
from Armenia on orth to the regio infty Coe on 
the South, and from the Tigris on the West to Azerbijan 

the East. In the winter, the nomad Kiirds to 
the plains with their flocks. Single clans and families some- 
times wander as far as the Persian Gulf, Damascus, Asia 
Minor, etc. The Aagros, the highest x estes arpa fr in 
Kirdistan, divides the country into two unequal parts. 
The western embraces a great part of ancient Assyria, 
between the Tigris and the Zagros; the eastern includes 
a part of ancient Media. The wacls Popes is =e 
pored ce be between two and three millions. The K 

ll into two divisions, namely, the clans or tribes, Assireta, 
and the settled peasants, Guran. They are of very differ 
ent races, The Guran, especially on Persian side, are 
much the most numerous, being in the proportion of four 
or five to one of the Assireta. The latter are the invading 
victors; the Guran are in the position of serfs. 

The Kiirdish language belongs, radically, to the Persian 
family. This is shown, incontrovertibly, by the tis 
eal germ, and by the main lexical contents. It has a still 
nearer relation to the modern Persian; but it has degenera 
ted farther than that, by the corruption of its sounds, by 
the disappearance of inflections and derivation-suffixes, the 
substitution of periphrastic forms with auxiliaries for simple 
verbs, ete. The modern Persian, by its cultivation as a 
written language, has attained a firmer position, and a sort 
of security against a rapid decline; while the Kardish, 
as a popular idiom, wholly abandoned to the arbitrary 
caprice of general intercourse, has sunk down, without 
hindrance, to a lower stage of corruption. It seems to 
have stood somewhat nearer to the Parsi, though dislect- 
ically different, wp to the time when the latter became a 
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Ix the third volume of the Zetschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Goettingen, 1840, there is an article of sixty- 
three Professors Roediger and Pott of Halle, enti- 
tled Avtirdish Studies, Some of the facts of more general 
interest contained in this article are here presented. 

The principal sources of information, in regard to the 
Kiirds and their language, are the following: 

1. Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan, by the late 
Claudius James Rich, edited by his widow, in two volumes, 

1886. 2. The communications of the ey 
Hoernle in the Baseler Missions-magazin, for 1836 and 1857. 
8 Grammatica e Voeabolario della lingua Kurda, compost: dal 
P. Maurizio Garzoni de’ Predicatori Ex-Missionario A postolico, 
Rome, 1787. Mr. Rich, during his residence in Sulimania, 
and in his travels in various parts of the country, collected 
طعي‎ valuable information, The missionary Hoernle resi- 
ded a long time in the city Shisha, and aiming especially 
at the conversion of the Kiirds, gave much attention to 
siallaye ودع‎ The Grammar of Garzoni is the main 
source of our knowledge of the Kirdish language. It is 
a small octavo of two hundred and eighty-eight pages, and 
contains a grammar, reading-lessons, a 3 , ماع‎ The 
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‘The reference in the Book of Ezekiel to “the images of the 
Chaldeans” naturally occurred to us, as we stood among the 
sculptured palaces of Nimrood, and especially because some 
of the scenes are painted, “For when she saw men por- 
trayed upon the walls, the images of the Chaldeans, por- 
trayed with vermilion, girded with gates pe their loins, 
ا‎ dyed attire upon their heads, all of them 0 
ces to look to, after the manner of the Babylonians of Chal- 
dea, the land of their nativity, and as soon as she saw them 
with her eyes, she doted upon them, and sent messengers 
unto them, into Chaldea.”* 

Before dismissing the subject of these antiquities, I may 
~ state that about fifty or fifty-tive miles South-East of Mosul 
is the site of the ancient town of Ul Khadre, the ruins of 
which are on the surface of the ground, These ruins were 
recently visited by Col, Williams and Mr. Rassam. 

To all who may feel an interest in becoming farther 
acquainted with the ruins of Nineveh, I would recommend 
the recently published work of Mr. Layard, on that subject. 
I have not myself seen the work; but from my knowl 
of the man, and the nature and ampleness of his materia 
I have no doubt that it will surpass in interest the highest - 
anticipations. ١ 





» Ezekiel, xxiii, 14, 15, 16—These words of Ezekiel have, been heppily 
pile Le seg clin tig Moder piflcin eects ratte OP 
is ibing, in symbolical language, the corrupt tendency 
Seta يا‎ te < فسا‎ and thelr jon to admire what was مسا‎ 
ional anc ivn, and attributes it to sight of Chaldeans, gorgeously 
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high cone; and the outline of the city is far less distinct. 
But the marble blocks and slabs are much the largest at Nim- 
rood, as also the statues and sculptures. Most of the seulp- 
tures at Mosul are small, much smaller tha life; while at 
Nimrood, the men are giants, though in perfect proportion, 
and the bulls and lions are as large as elephants. The 
remains at Nimrood are much nearer the surface than those 
of the site opposite Mosul, some of them having scarcely 
three f earth over them. There are also much more 
numerous and extensive cuneiform inscriptions on the 
former than on fhe latter site. O could those vast marble 
pages speak, or rather could we read them, what volumes of - 
mystery would they unfold! But in all their mysterious 
alae, they do still afford us most important records of the 
long, long past. I wanted the shoulders of a Hercules, as I 
stood over them, to take each massive tablet, and bear it 
away, tomake it my companion and study, But, alas, they 
are all colossal; and a few small fragments, lying about on . 
the mounds, were all that my great distance from home 
would allow me to وو‎ on horseback, 

The marble walls of the palaces at Nimrood have walls 
of brick, both burnt and unburnt, behind them. The 
unburnt bricks have cuneiform writing on their faces, prob- 
ably impressed by the mould in which they were formed. 
These bricks are about fifteen inches square and two and a 
half inches thick. The marble floors.are also laid on a brick 
pavement, the slabs being inscribed on their under as well 
as their upper surface, and the brick pavement beneath 
being laid in pitch or bitumen. The same kind of bitumen 
now issues from hot sulphur-springs in the vicinity of Nim- 
rood, and there are vast quarnes of marble and alabaster in 
all that region, The materials for these ancient cities must 
therefore have been easily commanded. But who were the 
men to accomplish the work? There must have been per- 
fect artists, in those early times, and they must have had 
ample machinery. “There is nothing new under the sun,” 
We have boasted of the modern invention of glass, ~but 
even this is found in the ruins of Nineveh. 

About twelve miles South-East of Nimrood is the mouth 
of an ancient et او‎ eut through the rock, leading from 
the river Zab, which was probably used to convey water to 
the city that occupied the site of thes¢ ruins. 





The first discovered specimens of sculpture and inserip- 
tions had been transported to England, or covered up again, 
to protect them from the action of the weather, the work 
of excavation ‘at Nimrood being now suspended, in the 
absence of Mr. Layard; and = there were pee ps 
our eyes to occupy us man 8 in gazing on them, with 
ع‎ ve 0 سك‎ an 2 وداج‎ 


_ In the southern ion of the mounds excayated, the 
marble is injured, showing evidently the action and 
being thus made liable to crumble. There are also ashes 
and coals scattered among the slabs thus injured. 

Feeling my incompetence to record my impressions, as I 
took up my Pe after. my return at evening, and my 2 

ing at the moment on a scrap = an English traveller 
who had surveyed the same scenes, 1 inserted that scrap 
among my notes, and will quote it here asa more truthful 
picture than Ican sketch. The traveller reached Nimrood at 
. twilight. “TI descended,” he says, “to the disturbed palace 

in the evening, and passed through a labyrinth of se 
chambers and galleries, with bas-reliets, painted flowers and 
inscriptions covering the walls. I saw these walls covered 
with gorgeous phantoms of the past, depicted still in the 
original pomp of their richly embroidered robes, still at their 
audiences, battles, sieges and lion-hunts, as when they were 
mighty hunters, warriors and statesmen, before the Lord. 
I saw the portly forms of kings and viziers, so life-like, and 
carved in such fine relief, that I could almost imagine them 
stepping from the walls, to question the rash intruder on 
their privacy. Mingled with them, also, were other mon- 
strous sha the Assyrian deities of old, with human 
bodies, long. drooping wings, and the heads and beaks of 
re, ra and I saw still faithfully guarding the portals of 
lis deserted and empty, for more than three thousand 
years, the colossal forms of winged lions and bulls, with 
gigantic human faces. All these figures, the idols of a relig- 
ong sinee dead and- buried like themselves, seemed 
actually, in the twilight, to be raising their deserted heads 
from the sey A! centuries.” 

The mounds at Nimrood are not more imposing, in the 
exterior, than those opposite Mosul. They are much more 
extensive, at least those which seem to have been the castles 
of palaces; but they are lower, with the exception of the 
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lined with as beautiful specimens as I have ever seen, the 
water having cut a channel two feet deep in the layers of 
the milk-white stone. The hills around us, ‘also, glistened 
with i سد‎ the same, under the bright rays of the 
sun. There are sulphur-springs in the vicinity of these 
ledges of alabaster, which may have had some agency in 
their formation. do of the village of Se 

A mile this side of the vi of Se and about 
three 2 ود واسياه وق سر‎ Nimrood burst suddenly on our 
view. The most conspicuous object was a lofty, conical 


mound, at least seventy feet high, which overlooks the other — 


shapeless masses, and is a very striking object at a distance, 


ye, 


runs at least two miles from the ruins; but the : 


in: Lis low, alluvial soil, having every appearance of com- 
paratively recent formation, and t sie. hardly a doubt that 
the river flowed close under the walls of the ancient city, as 
I have supposed in the case of Nineveh, ع‎ Mosul. 

We ascended the ruins by a foot-path, a 
the high cone I have mentioned, being attracted to that spot 
by the appearance of excavations; and what was our aston- 
ishment to be suddenly introduced to ancient halls, the walls 
lined with magnificent marble slabs, most skillfully carved, 
and as fresh, bright and perfect as if they had but yesterday 
felt the chisel of the artist. 

We first came to marble walls closely inseribed with the 
cuneiform character; advancing a little, we next saw per- 
fect forms of men, of gigantic stature; and then came to two 
bulls as large as elephants, paving wines and human heads, 

Ing A spacious pateway. ese inscriptions and stat- 
ues are of most perfect workmanship, and the roundness 
and fresh appearance of the marble, and the clearness of the 
sculptures, are most astonishing. Advancing still, we came 
to various groups and scenes, such as royal audiences, the 
storming and defending of castles, colossal men with heads 
and wings of eagles, ete. Men holding سي‎ in. their 
hands was a common representation. us we wandered 
over acres that had been excavated. Almost every trial of 
the excavator seems ما‎ have yielded wonders and treasures 
far beyond all anticipation. 

The mounds sipped to mark the site of the ancient 
castle, embracin higher portions of the ruins, are nearly 
a mile broad. 1 <r (ieee uaa no remains, so far as it 
has yet been excava 
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Khorsabad, the site where M. Botta prosecuted his re- 
searches, is about sixteen miles North-East of Mosul. It is 
a single mound, of quite limited dimensions, Eighteen 
miles down the Tigris, on the eastern side of the river, and 
two miles distant from it, is Nimrood, the scene of Mr, Lay- 
ard’s labors. Mr. Rassam supposes that these three places 
may be the sites of as sais ifferent cities, yet alf bearing 
the general name of Nineveh, just as London, m the progress 
of ages, has swallowed up several of its former suburb, 
Nineveh having been “an exceeding great city, of three 
days’ journey,” it must. have extended, in fact or in name, 
at least the distance of these three local cities from each 
other. The four cities of Nimrod, mentioned in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis, Mr, Rassam regards as thus relatively 
situated, namely: Ninevel, voaskoad the ruins opposite 
Mosul; Jtsen, marked by the rus of Nimrood; , at 
Shirgat, about sixty or seventy miles down the Tigris, below 
Mosul, where are ruins occupying three times the oe 
eovered by those of Nineveh, on the western side of the 
river, which has worn into the ancient city, parts of the walls 
of which now rise in their solitude like minarets; and 
Rehoboth, the Rahaba now on the Euphrates. 

Mr. Rich found some very interesting relics on the mound 
of Yoonus Pegamber, opposite Mosul, with inscriptions. 
And if it were lawful to dig there, the place might probably 
be found rich in antiquities; but this mound is deemed too 
sacred to be ene. 

May 18.—We visited the ruins of Nimrood. Hiring five 
post-horsea, we started early, intending to return to-day. 

Nimr as already mentioned, is eighteen miles from 
Mosul, directly down the eastern bank of the Tigris. On 
the way, we passed but three villages, which are small and 
very indifferent in appearance. ‘They are inhabited by 
Arabs, and we passed several large encampments of nomad 
Arabs on the road. The great plain below Mosul is but 
sparsely inhabited, and the population is said to be decreas- 
ing. e ا‎ is level, ai was now extensively clothed 
with rich fields of wheat, at this season alive with the joy- 
ous harvesters, many of whom were the nomad Arabs. 
There are, however, ‘a few limestone swells on the last half 
of the way, consisting, to no small extent, of most beautiful 
alabaster. .A small stream which crossed our road, was 
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It is worthy of remark that these halls, or rooms, have 
no windows, They must have been lighted from the roof, 


٠ The female figures which we noticed, wore-a high, conical 


p or head-dress. 
wo oq tan Ne were, not long since, excavated at Khor- 

1 French consul, who sold them to Major Raw- 
linson. These statues were cut from blocks of marble at 
least fifteen feet square and two and a half feet thick. They 
were each sawn into four parts, for transportation down the 
Tigris to Bagdad, and thence to Knglan 

ing the excavations on the mound of the castle of 

palaces, we followed down the eastern wall nearly half a 
mile, and came to another mound of similar size, but of a 
less regular form, around the base of which is a cemetery, 
and on its summit and brow, a village. On the northern 
side of this mound is the great mosk already mentioned as 
supposed to contain the tomb of the prophet Jonah. Yoo- 
nus Pegamber, or Nebbee Yoonus, in the Arabic, is the 
name 5 both to the mosk and the village. We visited 
the tomb, It is a small, dark apartment of the mosk. 
A large arched box, ten feet long and five feet wide, and 
three or four feet high, is said to contain the ashes of the 
prophet. This box is overlaid with successive coverings 
of silk and broadcloth; and the four corner-posts, risin 
a little above the box, are tipped with large balls of gold 
The walls of the room are superbly covered with mosaic, 
and its floor, like that of the whole mosk, is richly carpeted, 
This tomb is regarded as so sacred that few even of the 
Mussulmans are allowed to enter it. We obtained the favor 
through the kindness of Mr. Rassam. This mosk is sup- 
posed by some to be built on the foundations of a Christian 
church. Mr. Rassam thinks that the Muhammedans took 
the place from the Jews, and that the mosk occupies the site 
of an ancient synagogue. , 

We do not of course eae much confidence in the preva- 
lent belief here, that Jonah’s bones are in the ereih box I 
have mentioned; but we do not doubt that Nineveh was 
here, and think that the prophet’s final resting-place may 
also have been in this vicinity. The marble ake which we 
had seen, all covered with such perfect and strikin: seulp- 
tures, the eloquent chroniclers of a ancient a riod w 
to us at least, a much more satisiactory proof that we 
on the ruins of Nineveh. 
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ent, who are employ Mr. and Mrs, Rassam, Mr. Layard, 
the Teader fa tis عات‎ sais selene a 
England. We examined the excavations with astonish- 
ment and rare entertainment, Descending by an earthy 
staircase, formed by the excavators, twenty or thirty feet, 
and then passing horizontally under ground, we were sud- 
denly ushered into ancient marble palaces, the walls all 
beautifully sculptured. We were filled with inexpressible 
wonder and delight, by what our eyes so unexpected. 

beheld. Rod after rod, in the same great halls, we ع‎ 


along by slabs of marble nicely fitted ther, each slab 
about six feet high, eight feet long, and seven or eight 
inches thick, all exquisitely carved with spirited representa- 
tions of various scenes, of scenes of the chase, and of battle 


acenes,—the warriors being armed with bows and 
arrows, slings, and swords, in the victors often besides two 
heads in one hand, one by the beard and the other by the 
tuft on the skull, and brandishing a weapon in the other 
hand. There were castles besieged. There were trains of 
camels, horses and mules, In many cases, there were rivers 
paige near the base of the castles, beneath the combat- 
ants, tilled with sporting fish. There were also rural scenes, 
nts on the read carrying sacks of provisions on their 
backs, ete The palm-tree, richly clothed with foliage, 
was also a common object represented, Several slabs were 
inscribed with the cuneiform character. This character I 
observed oftener on the statues of huge bulls than else- 
where. The cuneiform inscriptions are much fewer here 
than at Nimrood. But these excavations are only recently 
commenced, though we passed some halls more than one 
hundred feet long, and of corresponding breadth. Some 
of the marble was blackened, as if these palaces had been 
burnt down; and there were pieces of coal, which would 
indicate the same. It is ve cult to remove the stones, 
in all these excavations. They easily break in pieces, 
ably from their having been exposed to the action of fire. 
At Nimrood, we eat the stones much nearer the surface, ~ « 
perfectly sound, and not easily broken. The seulptures, 
wever, on the walls here, while standing undisturbed, are 
very perfect, clear and striking. ‘The groups succeed each 
other in very tasteful order, and no blank spaces remain on 
the vast marble ranges. 
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May 16.—Crossing the Tigris from Mosul, we visited the 

suppD ruins of Nineveh. The river is crossed by huge, 
s, flat-bottomed boats, with very high prows running 

up toasharp point.* The boat, ae i 

down more than half a mile, and is dragged 8 along the 


eaving the shore, floats 
opposite shore by six or eight men in a file. or floats, 
buoyed up by inflated skins, like those used on the Zab, but 
larger, are also used on the Tigris, for travellers and mer 
chandize going to Bagdad, three hundred miles down the 
Tiver, and to other places, Colonel Williams, of the English 
Commission appointed to determine the red pare’ went 
down to 1a short time since, on a float of one hundred 
skins, in six days, stopping on the shore at night, The 
natives who use rafts, travel both night and day. Col. 
Williams had three or four small cabins erected on the floats, 
which he and his large party occupied. There is a bridge 
of boats for crossing the Tigris, at Mosul, which is used 
when the river is not high, but it was now hauled around 
parallel to the shore, and anchored there. The Tigris is by 
no means so “ue a stream as the Zab, though its name sig- 
nifies arrow, indicating its swiftness; but it is much broader. 

The ruins of Nineveh are just opposite Mosul, about 
three-fourths of a mile distant from the river, the interven- 
ing space being low alluvial, but little higher than the 
stream. This alluvial ground may probably have been 
formed since the peried of Nineveh, so that the Tigris may 
have passed very near the ancient city, as it now washes the 
walls of Mosul. 

The ruins consist of ridges, like old walls, enclosing an 
area perhaps four miles long and about two miles broad. 
The enclosed area is mostly a level, cultivated space. On 
the western border of = Sits, and a = ae middle, 
longitudinally, is a regularly s mound, of quadrangular 
form, perhaps fifty feet high cet any rods aie iad 
nearly level on ue to ites on as a bold, regular 
appearance on the outside, naturally su ting the idea of 
a castle and enclosed palaces. From ‘he top of the mound, 
excavations are now prosecuted for ancient remains, and with 
most interesting results. Only a few men work there at pres- 

* See the numerous representations of similar bonts, and of the ancient 

of river-navigation in لط‎ copied fro i 
Se werk of Tayerd and Botta. 0-8 ص لسع و‎ 








Tt stretched away to the North, West and South, farther 
than the eye could reach, being bounded only by the sky, 
and gave me a stronger impression of immensity than I ever 
received before, even on the ocean. 

As we descended the awell, and entered upon the plain, 
the fields of grain grew larger and more thrifty, till they 
su any that we had seen in the East. Our course 
was now South-West. We were strongly impressed, in 
crossing this plain, with the favorable situation of ancient 
Nineveh, for a great city, in the midst of a plain capable of 
sustaining millions of people. — - . 

Night overtook us while we were still ten miles distant 
fier Modul, and not yet in sight of the city, which lies low, 
on the western bank of the nver Tigris, while the mounds 
near the opposite bank, sup to be the ruins of Nineveh, 
rear a barrier of considerable height, which obstructs the 
view of the modern town from the East. 

At length we rose upon a gentle swell, and finally came 
to broken ground which we readily recognized as the site 
of the celebrated ruins. How peculiar were our emotions 
as we wound our way over this site, in the sombreness of 
evening! As we entered upon the broken ground, we 
observed regular ridgea, which we could not mistake as the 
remains of the old walls, succeeded’ by a parallel hollow, 
which obviously marked the place of the ancient foase, 
Still proceeding, we at length came to a village among the 
ruins, called in Turkish, Yoonus Pegamber, and in Arabic, 
Nebbee Yoonus, meaning in both, the prophet Jonah. This 
village contains a large mosk, situated on a mound in an 
ancient cemetery, and supposed by the inhabitants to en- 
shrine the ashes of the revered prophet. 

We proceeded a mile, and came to the eastern bank of 
the Tigris, the waters of which we could dimly discern, and 
cag ictd hear, and there we encamped on the ground, for 

night.‏ م 

May 18.—We slept refreshingly on the margin of the 
Tigris, till after day-break; and the morning light then 
revealed to us the noble river, Mosul on its opposite bank, 
having the common appearance of a sombre Parka ' 
with its great mosks, and towering minarets, and the ruins 
of ancient Nineveh, which we had passed over in the dark, 
near us on the East. 








the great battle that decided the former to be the world’s 
immortal conqueror. The ise site of that battle it is 
impossible to determine. It was probably a few miles to 
the left of our route, and some thirty-five miles North-West 
of Arbeela, The historian Arrian tells us, that as Gauga- 
méla in Assyria, the spot where the two armies engaged, was 
asmall place, of ee de note, this was called the battle 


of Ark that city being nearest to the field of battle.* 
And again, that before the battle, Darius had pitched his 
camp near a village called Gangamela, at the river Bumadus, 
on a plain at a considerable distance from Arbela.+ 

Rising from the banks of the Hazer, our road being still 
skirted by rich wheat-fields as before, we rode on two mil 
and then halted on a grassy hill-side, to bait our horses and 
take cfast, Just before we stopped, we fell in with a 
cone of Jacobite Christians, from the village of Bertilla, 
which is within twelve or fifteen miles of Mosul, and about 
four miles to the left of our road. These Jacobites speak 
the modern Syriac in a manner quite intelligible to us, and 
differing but little from the dialect of Oroomiah. In their 
Ruy was an Arab from their village, who also spoke the 

yriac, and I have since learned that the few Arab families 
in Bertilla all speak that language as well as their own, and 
stand somewhat in the relation of serfs to the Christians. 
From this point onward to Mosul, now perhaps thirty miles 
distant, Arabs are as common as Koords, and the latter 
repeatedly warned us against the plundering propensities of 
the former. 

Two miles North of our stopping: lace was a low moun- 
tain, on the north-western aide of which are several Yezeedee 
villages; and a few miles South of us was the small moun- 
tain, already mentioned, which had for several days marked 
out tous the position of Mosul. The mountains of Jeloo, 
the mabe in Koordistan, were distinctly visible on our 
road this mornin 


We ال جد سيت‎ 1 o'clock, P. M. first crossing 4 gentle 
swell of grassy hills, on which the Arabs from the desert ٠ 
are accustomed to their flocks in summer. From 
the top of this swell we obtained our first distinct view of 
the plain of Mosul, or ancient Nineveh, in all its vastness. 


® Arrian Anab, Book vi Chap, 11, 10, + Id. B, iii, Chap, 8, 11. 
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Christians, ‘sing us one of yom songs, that we may see how 
they are,” and then they laugh at them.” How vivid an 
illustration of that touching elegy! 

Before quitting the Zab, I should state that the Koords 
call it Zay, the Nestorians, Zava, and the Arabs, Zab. 

The Koords of this district are dressed like the Arabs, 
in thin, loose, white cotton garments, well adapted to the 
reg ane eves Seats with the thick, heavy 

oaks, and corresponding under-garments, combining man 
gaudy colors, which are worn by the Koords in the ‘higher 
regions. 4 

paving the banks of the Zab at sun-set, we immediately 
rose from the vale through which it flows, upon an undu- 
lating sandstone plain, extremely ile, the wheat and 
barley fields being very thrifty, and the ع‎ on the inter- 
vening sections, of the rankest growth,—as we could discern 
on the way-side, in the shades of evening. We rode three 





and a half hours, but our party soon became so oppressed , 
and 


with drowsiness that our horses took their own 
went very slowly. We did not probably advance ten miles 
in that time. ‘At last Mar Yohannan peremptorily ordered 
the muleteers to stop, which they did, though with relne- 
tance. We were on a fine grassy plat, affording excellent 
feed for the horses. We did not pitch our tents, but spread 
our beds upon the ground, and were all soon fast aslee 
The last sounds that I heard were the howlings of a wo 
within a short distance. 98 

May 12.—We rose at day-break, hastily put our effects in 
order, and ae on our vii apa mae verdant 
appearance of the grassy plain on which we encam 
in the dark, We Aah, fae to almost boundless fel of 
very thrifty wheat and barley, a village appearing here and 
there. Proceeding over this great undulating plain, waving 
around us under the heaviest growth of vegetation, about 
twelve miles, nearly toward the West, we reached the river 
Hazer, which comes down from the Koordish mountains, 
then crosses the plain of Noker, and flowing on unites with 
the Zab several miles below the place where we crossed it, 
This river is here about one hundred and fifty feet broad, 
and was easily fordable, 

We were still on classic ground. The river Hazer is the 
ancient Bumadus, near which Alexander and Darins fought 
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* {mmortalize them by recording their names, and I must at 
least comply with the request of the chief speaker among 
em, named Bikhir, who was the proprietor of the float 


on w we crossed, and who, according to his statement, 
had himself been a ‘great traveller, aving seen Bagdad, 
Bushire, and Muscat, 2 

١ We were detained several hours at the ferry, and by the 
time our effects and those of the caravan were over, the 
weather had become so intensely hot that we feared to ride 
in the sun, and pitching our tents on the north-western bank 
of the Zab, waited for the cool of evening. Not a tree was 
any longer to be seen, and the atmosphere felt truly like 


that of a desert. 
ناتاه د‎ we passed from the Koordish prov- 
wwandooz into that of Amadiah. The former is 
by the natives Sooran, and the latter, Badeena. The 
same river here also separates between the pashaliks of 
Bagdad ‘and Mosul, Ravandooz lying in the former, and 
Amadiah in the latter. 
it would be interesting to know just where Xenophon 
and his companions crossed the Zabatus, when pursued 
by Mithridates, with his horse, archers and lingers; but 
we have no record by which that point can be fixed with 
certainty. It was probably below us, as the Tigris is men- 
tioned قم‎ near them on the left, a little before they reached 
the Zab. The river is stated by Xenophon to be four hun- 
dred feet wide.* It must have been low at that time, judg- 
ing from the width of the stream where we crossed it, whic 
we thonght to be seven hundred feet. No bridges now 
exist on the Zab, after it leaves the mountains; nor could 
they be supported, so powerful is the current when swollen, 
and so easily, on these alluvial plains, are its shores washed 







away. 

Our thoughts naturally dwelt on sacred as well as classic 
themes, in this venerable region; and as we sat down under 
our tents, on the banks of the Zab, toward evening, we 
remembered the panes strain of the captive Jews sitting 
by the rivers of Babylon. Deacon Tamo read the one 
hundred and thirty-seventh Psalm, and artlessly remarked, 
*The Koords of this region now often say to the Jews and 





* See Anobanis, Book ii, Chapters 4, 5; and B. tii, Chap. 2. 





ancient times. We crossed it at the Koordish of 
i 1 لصاف واج‎ at this season, is at least 
| Jonnecticut is in husetts, and 
with its powerful current is probably more half as full. 
er and autumn, however, it is sometimes so low as 

to be fordable at this place. 4 
The float at this ferry is eight or nine feet square, consist- 
ing of sticks, two or three inches in diameter, bound to 
sob aiwkse¢dailas dovociec eo ncane with one or 
i i sswise, upon which small 
i ce ee means of withes, 
Sobol vines. It was ع‎ twenty-one infla- 
arran 


skins, compactly under its entire 
: in 


ted 

bottom. float thus ri is appearance, 

‘and in ; but is pote : الج‎ capable 56 across 
ten or twelve men at atime. It was borne rapidly down 
the stream more than half a mile, in crossing, and had then 
to be dragged up by the ferrymen, who w in the river, 
one pushing behind and another pulling before, twice the 
distance of its descent down the stream, that, in recrossing, 
it righ strike the gga — it ve : 

en guide the float by a species of oar, 0‏ ات 

ing of sticks four or five feet long, with sever slit weeds 
bound on one end of the sticks, and thus forming a surface 
six or eight inches square. They do not, however, trust 

s much to these rude oars for propelling the float, but let it 
sweep down the current, doing ihtle more than keep it from 
running in the wrong direction. Truly venerable is this 
method of crossing, as well as the river itself! ee عم‎ 
swam the river, being floated down the ike our- 
selves, more than half a mile. The effort was very great, 
and very reluctantly undertaken on their part, some of them 
returning repeatedly to the shore, and being as often forced 
back again into the stream. 

The Koords here and in some other Pp seeing me 
take notes, remarked, “This country originally belonged 
to the Franks, and it is theirs now, and he is writing it 
down.” Our Nestorians, also, tell us that the impression 
is common among the Koords, that all their country once 
belonged to Europeans, who will ere long again beec 
its possessors. The Koords here, however, were so little 
troubled by such apprehensions that they wished me to 
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plains. Deacon Isaaq:who has a very quick eye and.mind, 
as.a traveller, was able to identify'most of these i 
mountains, and to tell us the districts to which they. ; 


As we looked around from our tents at stopping-place, 
not help being awed with a deep f ing of vast- 
aces يكح‎ ada بويت‎ the fa inter- 
away in the clear azure sky, except- 

orth, where.the loftiest .- مورب جار :سب مطحم‎ 
heads at a great distance, a sight 
ewe were panting from the extreme 
chief of the district of is Sayed 
in the village of Resh He had 
but his son, who was encamped 

of the village, on the bank of the river, 
€, sent us a watch of two men to guard our 


halted yesterday. The people of this 
live in tents for a few weeks, till about a month later 
present time, and then return to their houses, find- 
jeir tents insufficient to shield them against thie intense 
at of this climate. 1 

May 11.—We rose early, and rode five or six miles over 

the fertile vale of Bostora, which we had entered yesterday, 

& continuous succession of the richest fields of wheat 

py , and reached the bank of the river Zab. In one 

or two of the fields the le were already harvesting 

, and we remarked this peculiarity in their method of 

that they do not bind the grain into sheaves, 

but de it in loose on the ground, where it remains 

Seas’ كد ممع‎ after which it is threshed in the field. Our 

muleteers informed us that this is the method of harvesting 
practised among all the Koords, 

For two days, we had occasionally caught glimpses of the 
river Zab, and were not many miles distant frorn it, where it 
bursts down upon the plain from the high mountain-range, 
and still nearer to it, at the ferry of Kandeel; but taking 
the lower route to Mosul, and the Zab bending to the west- 
ward, we did not reach its banks till this morning. Now, 
the venerable river rolled before us. It is still crossed by 


floats or rafts, buoyed up by inflated skins, just as it was in 
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While we were passing over these fertile undulations, 
two antelopes started tp just before us, and skipped over 
the hills in all their native beauty, wildness and fleetness. 
They are said to be common, as well os wolves, bears, and 
wild hogs, in all these regions. 

We at length left the undulations, and came down upon 
a great, level, alluvial plain, one of the most fertile that I 
have seen in the Kast. It was the northern extremity of 
the plain of Arbeela. Trees and shrubs had now disap: 

red, on all sides, with the rare exception of a shade-tree, 

reat fields of wheat and barley, of the richest growth, 
were Waving in every direction; and grass, wherever the 
ground was not occupied with fields of gram, was rank 
enough for the mowers scythe. Soon, these fields will be 
ripe for the harvest, and the rich grass will wither under 
the scorching sun, there being but little rain here, after this 
season, and the land not being irrigated, 

Reshwiin, where we encamped for the night, is a Koord 
ish village of about one hundred houses, with two houses of 
Jews who speak the Syriac. The walls of the houses are 
built of mud, and the roofs, which are doubly inclined, are 
covered with straw, fastened to the timbers by strong reeds, 
which are an abundant product of these plains, The straw 
is in some cases plastered over with a thin coating of mud, 
The name of this district is Bostora; it is within the juris: 
diction of Ravandooz, A small river, also called Bostora, 
comes down from the South-Hast, dividing the province 
of Ravandooz, at this place, from that of Arbeela, At 
Reshwiin we were within twelve or fifteen miles of the 
town of Arbeela, which is nearly South from that village, 
This town is partly built on a circular hill, that part being 
enclosed by a wall, and the rest is around the base of the 
hill. It now contains only about twenty4ive hundred or 
three thousand families of Koords and Turks, with twenty 
families of Christians, half of thern Jacolitea, and the other 
half Papal Nestorians, a sad decrease from the amount of 
its ation in ancient times. It is much resorted to for 

by the nomad Koords, and the Arabs. ‘‏ بع 

During a part of our ride to-day, the summits of the higher 
Nestorian mountains rose to our view, which had 
been concealed by our nearer vicinity to the ranges that 
separate them, on the South, from the lower table-lands and 
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part of the cultivator, till it is ready to be ore. The 
cohen عط‎ this material is much valued y the natives, 
and extensively worn by the women in this region, and in the 
Koordish ع‎ umally in the form of black dresses, 
It is called hazik, e oaks were few on our stage to-day, 
trees of any kind fewer and, much smaller than in 


After breakfast, we lingered several hours for our horses 
to bait and rest, under the grateful shade of a large juni 
and then mounted, and rode fifteen miles more, io لج موديو‎ | 
for the night at village of Reshwan. Our general course 
during this ride was South-West. The first of our way 
lay over rough undulations; but these were less rough than 
the a pg which we had previously crossed, and 
the soil, where the rocks did not Spee ij ur 
was very fertile, and extensively cultivated. Wheat 
, عه‎ is the case in all these regions, are the staple crops 

ground. ‘T'he soft limestone and sandstone strata 
often rose above the surface. In some cases, we observed 
the rocky strata to be very thin, often not more than a foot 
in thickness, Sing: Upon وماد‎ steaiam, of red earth of 
indefinite one case, the earth on all sides had 
been washed away from the rock, which lay like an immense 
table, but little incli spe eapported by its earthy pedestal 
ie height of sev Pyke ag Koords, struck with the 

in ce, and thinking it something very myste- 
rious, dar coneged she tock 2; caret acvall daones os 
Yours oie. Up sete ع قم‎ siege Sor ple 
one of vast irregularity, rocky and undulatio 
stretching away scores of miles to the Bact and West, edna 
مع‎ extensive as to weary with the general sameness, On 
this of our stage, also, I observed sections of drift. 

e were all the vey eraanally descending, and at length 
came in full view of wa hg Arbeela, which loomed up 
distinctly, about twenty miles distant, on the bosom of the 
magnificent plain of the same name, that stretched away to 
the South and West as fur as the eye could reach, with only 
the sky to bound the horizon. 


1 
rugged mountains which we had been crossing for several 
days, had often filled us with inexpressible emotions of sub- 
limity; but the vastness of the level plains now before us, 
bounded only by the sky, so far as our vision could extend, 


pi sha no less sublime, 
othe left of our route, on the South, lay the immense 
fertile plain of Arbil,* or Arbeela, on which Alexander con- 
Darius; and on our right lay the great and equally 
le plain of Noker, of which the chief town is Akra, 
The river Zab was rolling in the distance before us, and a 
low mountain, of small extent, far to the West, marked 
the position of Mosul, on the per of ancient Nineveh, 
How venerable, as well as grand and sublime, is the scene 
on which we now gazed, an early cradle of the human race, 
and the arena of many momentous events of its history, 

both sacred and profane! 

Descending from the height which so advantageously 
commands these impressive views, over ridges still more or 
less broken, the sandstone and limestone being so friable aa 
to become of itself arable earth, a process obviously and 
idly going on, we at length halted for breakfast at the sma 
village of Bawahallen, which is pleasantly situated above'a 
deep glen filled with fruit trees, among which the fig and 
pomegranate and grape vines were Conspicuous. ‘I'he houses 
of this village, as also of two other small ones that we 

this morning, are of the most frail construction, the 
roofs of some of them being covered with straw, and the 
walls vonsisting, some of the stone so friable, and some of 
sticks woven together in wicker-work, plastered over with 
a thin coat of mud. There can be little winter here, or the 
people could not live in such frail tenements. There are 
three families of Jews in Bawahallen, and fifteen of Koords, 
who are still the prevailing inhabitants on our route, 

Among the most common shrubs which we observed 
this morning, is one bearing i pe supposed by some to be 
“the husks which the swine did eat,” with which the prodi- 

would fain have filled his belly. The bush grows from 
three to ten feet high, and the pods are like those of a large 
bean, three or four hanging in a cluster, From the leaf 
of this same shrub a species of coarse silk is made, The 


* This plain is called by the Koords and ‘Nestoriana, Holer, and by the 
dois Re by 9 
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had eneam We passed up the ridge by a zig-zag path, 
about en a and reached fen pit pee جد مع"‎ a 
short distance on the opposite side, we came to the village 
of Babajeejik. It was now dark, and deeming it safe te 
lodge im this village, and wishing to start very early the 
Next morning, 3 teed ص‎ ages as ae day we di se 
pitch our tents, but. | our in the open air, on the 
Foot of one of the: houses. 9% 

٠ The village of Babajeejik is romantically situated on the 
southern declivity of this mountain-ridge. غ1‎ contains fort 
houses built of stone, is guarded by a castle, and has am 

of considerable size. Just above the village there is a very 
sacred cemetery, called Monsofee Karasoolee, which is em- 
bowered by large trees, ‘The village itself seems, indeed, to 
be quite a religious place. The Aethodeh of it is himself a 
sheikh and dervishes were praying and chanting in the 
mosk till a late hour in the evening, who concluded their 
devotions by ing in exact concert, “There is no God 
but God,” and simply the name of God a hundred times, 

May 10.—We slept soundly on the roof till 2 o'clock 
AJM. when our muletecr. waked us, and we were soon 

nic and on the road, We advanced about fifteen 
miles before breakfast, the first half of the way toward the 
South-West, and the last half, nearly West, over a very 
— region. In Coc ts the low ridge from aes 
jeejik, we passed t a ragged ravine, whic 
يط اديع‎ In abrupt, Seek villares, and at that point we 
came to a valley running reneee through which flows 
a considerable stream from the South-East, toward the Zab, 
‘This valley and its river are called Dara Beeroosh, There 
is a eastle perched on a bold cliff a mile South of our road. 
This eastle, which is called Deveeree, was one of the ont- 
pests of the rebel Muhammed Pasha of Ravandooz, in his 
resistanec to the Turks. 

Rising from this valley, we over a section of ledgea, 
some of soft sandstone and limestone rocks, and others of 
sand and earth, among which were striking specimens of 
drift. We had descended a great distance this morning, 
. but our ascent was now nearly as great; and when. we 
finally reached the summit of the highest ridge, we had 
most magnificent views of the great plains of Assyria, 
stretching away im the distance beyond us. The lofty, 
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ceeded direct! y across the plain, this being considered the 
nearest road. 


We encamped near the low mountain-ridge which bounds 
the plain of on the South, about a mile from the 
of Hiarash. This ridge is covered with small oak 

but very few ap on the plain itself. 

It was interesting to find ourselves now so near the river 
Zab, long famed in history, and which draws most of its 
waters from the wild mountains occupied by the Nestorians, 

Of the simple, primitive manners which we observed 
among the Koords on our way, their style of mutual saluta- 
tion arrested our attention. When two men meet, they 
grasp each other's right hand, which they simultaneously 
raise, and each kisses the hand of the other. And when a 
man and woman meet, if familiar acquaintances, the former 
bows his neck to the latter, who kisses it, which forcibly 
reminded us of the falling upon the neck, and kissing it, so 
often mentioned in the Scriptures. 

Near the spot where we encamped, were many Koordish 
tents; and on a hill at a short distance, the chief of this dis- 
trict, Bayaz Agha, was sitting on his fleet horse, at the time 
of our arrival, with spear in hand, surrounded by a retinue. 
Our muleteer went to him, and showed him the letter of 
the governor of Ravandooz, directing that our tents be 
Walled af wight وسيم سيب نعي‎ and the chief, after 
some sly intimations from his servants, that we were “ good 
etl for him, and some petulant words to the muleteer, 

nally ordered four of his men to act as our guard, but sti 
showed far less deference for his superior, than the Koords 
in the wild mountains of Balak, more recently subdued. 
people where we stopped yesterday had, moreover, 
us of the marauding propensities of the Koords of 
Hareer; and taking that premonition in connection with 
the icious appearance of Bayaz Agha, in his conference 
with our muleteer, and the fact that, instead of coming to 
welcome us, when we encam though near us, he his 
savage-looking party pra away behind the hills, bran- 

ishing their spears, we were led to apprehend that he 1 

entertain the idea of making us his game by n 
through the watchmen whom he had 
as our guard. We therefore struck our tents just at sunset, 
and moved onward across the ridge at the foot of which we 
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as Jeloo, Bass, 
which the river 





this direction, last year the ity occasioned by the 
mgr Rg Oy 1 sr _ the others, were now 
from plains to i 
prin snow-capped Koordish ا‎ We come a 
help being impressed with the wealth of some of the Koord- 
ish chiefs, in passing thronging thousands of sheep, 


We left the district of Balak in crossing سا جادحه بدي‎ 2 
The great plain which we were now entering, is in the di 
trict of Hareer. The Koords who inhabit it are of the 
i lain contains many villages, and 
tivated. Great fields of wheat were 
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as we were crossing this plain, and 
reminded of the great descent which we had made 
rated plains of Persia. We at length crossed a 
in the centre-of the plain. Great limestone 
ves just above the surface, in this 
the plain; and in one section, of 
bserved striking specimens of 
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is valley we had roached within a mile 
the village of I, where one route to 
river; but we now bore away from the 
runs toward the South-West, and pro- 
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Koords whom we had met on the road. Our muleteers and 
eompanions tried repeatedly to purchase a lamb, but in 
vain. It is not deemed profitable to sell them when so 
young: and from the many scores in each flock the shep- 
herds would, on no account, part with one, till a flock passed 
in which there was a lamb that had been lamed, and could 
not travel; that one the muleteer obtained. 

We had encamped for the night at the south-western base 
of the high mountain along the frightful cliffs of which, 
en phing the rivers, we had clambered, Three soldiers 
from Ravandoog stopped at the same place, who entertained 
us with narratives of the important events that had trans- 
pired near us. When Muhammed Pasha, or Koor Meer, 
was Vanquished, for instance, the Turks drew their cannon نا‎ 
this steep mountain-promontory, by ropes, and then 
them along on the top of the snow-capped ridge, being of 
course unable to transport them by the route we had tray- 
elled. On the little plain, too, where we were, according to 
the statement of these soldiers, armies have often encamped, 
in their expeditions against the refractory Koords. ‘The 
Turkish army in Khoy, a day's journey from this place, is 
now in pursuit of the chief of the Navar Koords, who is 
the master of ninety villages, is very powerful, and is much 
feared in all these regions. He is now flying like a partridge 
from mountain to mountain, still often committing robberies, 
though closely pursued. 

, Afay 9.—Our course was nearly South-West to-day, and 
our stage about twenty miles, We first crossed a broken 
ridge, six or eight niles broad, which elsewhere might be 

ed a low mountain, but is hardly entitled to that name, 
so near to the lofty ranges we h ee اع‎ Our 
road across this ridge was very stony and rough, though no 
where رسي‎ steep. The ridge is covered with oak trees and 
shrubs, like the higher mountains, with many small fields 
of wheat, and some fine vineyards scattered here and there. 
Reaching its western brow, we came in sight of a great 
undulating pine, stretching full thirty miles, and probably 
forty, from North-West to South-East, and at least ten miles 
broad. Low, broken mountain-ridges appeared beyond it. 
Across the widest part of this plain was rolling'a large 
river, now faintly seen in the distance; and on es we 
were told that the noble stream before us was the Zab, the 





The village of Khalifiin was half a mile 


Cae baiven, the only village we saw to-day. ® 
+ Low n lny beyond us on the South and West, cov- 
ered with apa eg and shrubs; a we had now completed 
the eof th t Koordish range, -a range far more 
Se ممم‎ grea! ae 3 د‎ 


iid, rugged and magnificent than I ever expected to 
find it on this route, and more strikingly displaying the 
_ wonders of the Creator's handy works than any of the wild 
mountains I had before crossed in the Kast. 
Although the hundreds of Koords whom we met in our 
descent of the fearful precipice, greatly enhanced our dan- 
ger and our fatigue, they at the same time afforded us much 
entertainment, They were about equally distributed in 
families of men, women and children, with their herds and 
flocks, the men being heavily armed, and the women, the 
older children, and the quadrupeds, except those very 
young, tmore heavily laden, and im all conceivable ways. 
Some of the women had cradles lashed to their backs, with 
young € en in them, and often, if the child was old 
astride of the mother’s neck, her women had large loads 
of Se in sacks, bound upon their shoulders, 
Many of children had young lambs and kids, too feeble 
for the ‘ascent, in their arms; and they and the women, in 
addition to the burdens they bore, often led mares followed 
ri Bec cheae the mares being also laden with large sacks 
‘wheat, with rugs, and with tents. Cows im some cases 
had their calves bound apes their backs, and in 
other cakes, filled with children, or with lambs, or 
both together, ene them, on the top of their loads, 
None were not laden, whether man or beast, except the 
lordly husbands, and the extremely young. Oursympathy 
would have been excited for the poor females thus brutally 
0-0 sometimes even carrying the guns of their husbands, 
in tion to their other loads, had not these women, from 
endurance of hardship, appeared as robust as the oxen 
ind cows they drove. We saw few who seemed fatigued in 
ascending, with their burdens, the cliff of which the descent 
was so arduous to us. They moved cheerfully on, and very 
few of their children were crying, unless from fear of us. 
Numerous and immense flocks of sheep and goats passed 
our tents, alter we encamped, belonging to the Harkee 
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We went forward, crowding by the Koords where the 
path admitted of two animals passing each other, and wait 
ing for them, or they for us, where jt was too narrow for 
passing, till at rite looking up or down, we seemed to 
hanging in the air, the river Rennie in miniature still 
far below us, and the rocks, along which eagles darted majes- 
tically, reaching as to the sky, far over our heads, e 
اميه‎ was now STEYR — above as Biche’ as veer 
e loose stones placed along the para’ ve us, might 
be easily jostled off by the عو لجيه‎ “Roots and come 
dashing down us. Only one stone, however, fell, and 
that one none of us. We safely threaded our way 
back and forth, on the side of this awfully towering preci- 
pice, till we had descended within a few hundred feet of the 
river; when a tributary, the Khalifiin, of considerable size, 
came rushing down from the South-West, 


a very 
deep and with banks as solid, steep, and bold as 
those of be Ravandooz river itself. بمو‎ Ar hs our 
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path now wound around upon a cliff on the orming 
one bank of the tributary; and the path slightly descending, 
while the stream descended rapidly in the ماع00‎ irecti 

we at length came upon its margin. The lofty mountain- 
sides on either hand had now become somewhat less pre- 
cipitous, and their lower sections were clothed with a heavy 
growth of oak trees and bushes, and the margins of the 
stream with rich grass. The Koords were encamping in 
large numbers on the river-banks, their flocks, herds and 
horses feeding upon the rank grass, and they themselves 
enjoying the cool shade. he wild stream now formed a 
succession of very grand.cataracts, extending, at short inter- 
vals, about a mile, some of which were wares fifty feet high. 
What could be more grand than their dashing foam, and 
wild roar, amid these mountains? And to heighten the 
interest of the scene, now and then a beautiful cascade came 
leaping over the cliffs and plunging into the river. We at 
length crossed from the eastern to the western bank of this 
stream, on a frail bridge by stone abutments and 
two stone pillars; and still following it a mile or two farther, 
We issued from the mountain-gorge, bounded here by bold, 
rocky pillars, as if to guard nature's wonders and mysteries 
within, and came to open meadows and fields, where we 
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extent, into which we descended by a steep, zi pat 
This valley is richly cultivated. reais shen Wen ‘in 
the he is what the Bishop called the Pg sa bush, in 
which he was probably correct. It was for some time a 


problem with us, where the springs of this valley find an 
egress, but a hidden one at length suddenly ا‎ a 
narrow gorge being cut, as by some mighty convulsion, 
the lofty mountain-ri here only a few rods 
broad, which separates this valley from the bed of the river. 
_ In ascending from this valley, we came upon a rocky, 
though not very steep, declivity of the main mountain-range. 
The rough, broken stones, (which had a singular appear- 
ance, b irregularly perforated, though not barat goa 
thrown so thickly in our path, peso pcan that it was 
difficult to pass over them. n, great flocks appeared 
pod the trees and shrubs in sca ane and at 
came troops of nomad Koords, moving with their 


ies and from the warm ns below, where 
be عدب‎ t the winter, to spread themselves over the 
ild bo ‘mountains. They were the Harkees, who 


pass t سويد لهجي ا اجو اها‎ nagar 


was so rough and narrow, up the ascent, and 
across the mountain-top, that we found it almost impossible 
to crowd along by the thronging troops of Koords, consist- 
ing of men, women and children, with loads of tents, and 
cooking-utensils, and cattle. But how was the difli- 
culty increased as we proceeded! Wesoon found ourselves 
_ on the brink of a precipice skirting the river on the South- 
that is almost 0 and here at least fifteen 
feet high. problem now was, not only to 
descend this fearful precipice, but also to hundreds of 
Koords, with loaded horses, families, and cattle, on their 
way up it. We at first could see no road, but on carefully 
looking down from the giddy height, we observed Koords 
threading their way on the side of the precipice, in various 
directions, along narrow عمق نعي‎ little conceiving for some 
time that this was all one the same road, our road, 
running in a zig-zag co successively in different direc- 
tions, +. دمتعا‎ and breaks, wide enough for a foot- 
path, could be found or built up. 
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we were ascending; but the river itself drives in the oppo- 
site direction, right through the solid limestone range, by 5 
narrow gorge of unexampled sepia so far as my obser- 
vation extends, unless the banks of the Niagara below the 
Falls be excepted. 

_ We now had a fair view of the fearful precipice on which 
the governor's castle is perched, and from the roof of which, 
hanging over the rocky bank of the river, one hundred and 
fifty feet high, the bloody Muhammed Pasha threw his 
infant daughter. From the same dreadful height he was in 
the habit of throwing all such of his subjects as he deemed 
worthy of death, often on the most ‘vial pretexts, and not 
8 ee eo to obtain their money. We were also pointed 
to a cliff, on one of the banks of the tributary stream, 
above the town, of equal height and abruptness, from 
which two Koordish gir i voluntarily cast themselves down, 
rather than yield to the tyrant’s mandate that they should * 
become the wives of two of his private servants. 

The Mosul merchants accompanied us a short distance 
out of the town, showing us in this, and other attentions, 
true oriental politeness. Though nominally Papists, con- 
verts from the Jacobite Church, they seemed to have little 
of the bigotry of Rome, 

The brow of the ascent, above Ravandooz, is beautifull 
crowned with along range of orchards, in which the mul- 
berry, growing to a great size, seemed predominant. These 
orchards are interspersed with dwellings, and many houses 
ee outside the walls of the town, in all directions, 
Ravandooz is increasing, and will doubtless continue to 2 
increase in population, and improve in other respects, under 
its present good government, and being, as it is, on a great 
natural route of commerce. Happiness and contentment 
seem now to prevail among all classes of its inhabitants, as 
much as they can ever be expected to prevail in an ignorant 
and immoral community. Jews, as well as Koords, are 
employed in nsible offices, particularly in the custom- 
houses, And the children of all classes appeared so much 
more playful and happy than in Persia, sporting merrily in 
the evening, till a late hour, that we were struck by the 
contrast as something remarkable. 

Receding from the river as we left Ravandooz, we soon 
eame to the brow of a deep valley, of three or four miles in 
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other cities; and I could hardly persuade myself that so 

ivilized 3 man had grown up in these dark mountains. 
He was loud in his praises of the change from Koordish to 
Turkish rule, though himself a Koord, saying that the taxes 
are now very moderate, and that nothing is taken in the form 
of fines, or bribes. We should find it difficult to suppose that 
so mild and gentlemanly a man had ever been allied to 
banditti; and yet on inquiry it appeared that this same 
Muhammed Ameen Agha hacl accompanied Koor Meer on 
his unsuccessful attempt against Tiaree, perhaps, however, 
from constraint rather than choice. 

May 8.—It would be utterly vain to attempt any adequate 
description of this day's stage, During nearly the whole 
of it, we were surrounded by the most impressively sublime 
scenery, and passed over the most difficult roads that I have 
yet seen. The was short, probably less than twenty 
miles, but so rough that we were seven or eight hours in 
travelling over it. Our ‘ral course was a little to the 
South of West. Our road, on starting, lay directly through 
the town of Ravandooz, ane by a bridge thrown 
across the tributary of the Ravandooz river, over the natu- 
ral fosse already mentioned.. We wound our way up the 
declivity, the road being formed of stone stairs, through the 
narrow, filthy streeta, right by the governor's door, near 
which we met His Excellency attended by a retinue. He 
obligingly inquired whether he could not farther serve us. 
In addition to furnishing the letter addressed to the villagers 
on our route within his jurisdiction, he had, unsolicited, 
sent some of his own gate-keepers to guard our tents during 
the last night, and he seemed quite disposed to show us 
kindness in every way in his power. 

We left the town by a gate at the upper or southern end, | 
and continued our way still up the gradual ascent, We 
were more sa oe with the natural strength of the posi- 
tion of Ravandooz, on rising above it, than we had been 
on entering it from below. The river and its tributary, 
as already stated, flank it on three sides, by precipitous, 

banks that would throw into insigniticance the 

of the Palisades on the Hudson, These banks 

rise rapidly, as one ascends, and the distance between those 
of each stream, as also between the streams themselves, in- 
creases. The tributary comes down the mountain-side which 
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The sound of martial music, toward evening, in the bar- 
racks in the town, near which we were encam was 


grateful to-our ears, the familiar notes transporting us to 
our early homes. When we remember, too, what European 
tactics din done, within the last thirty years, to promote 
the peace ik مما‎ the civilization of Turkey, and 
recently in these wildest portions of that empire, we find it 
not in our hearts utterly to bie erg the military profession, 

We visited the city, so called, though it hardly deserves 
to be dignified with the name. The houses are built partly 
of stone, and partly of very large sun-dried bricks. The 
bricks are of mud mixed with a er quantity of 
cut straw, after the style of tof old. The looge sand- 
stone soil here is not sufficiently cohesive to serve the pur- 

of building, without an ample mixture of the straw. 
Otscme of she hoses, the lower story is built of stone, and 
the upper, (for many of them are two stories high,) of this 
kind of brick, The streets are narrow, crooked, and very 
filthy, The bazaars are hardly worthy of the name, either 
for their size or the business done in them. A few petty 
merchants from Mosul seemed to figure in them the most 
conspicuously. The gall-nut trade must, however, be ex- 
tensive here, and very important. : 

We called on the governor, who is a native of Bagdad, an 
intelligent and very gentlemanly man. Of his own accord 
he directed a letter to be prepared, bespeaking for us kind 
treatment on the road. We congratulated him on the favor- 
able changes in progress in Koordistan, of which he was b 
no means insensible, while he expressed the hope of stil 
greater changes for the better. 

We procured Turkish passports at Ravandooz, which 
, would serve us as travellers in any part of Turkey, for one 
year. How strange to see a Koordish Moolah, in the wilds 
of Koordistan, filling out passports for American citizens! 

The most influential merchant of Ravandooz, Muhammed 
Ameen Agha, who is also the vizier of the district, called 
On us at our tents, He brought to us some ore which he 
supposed to contain gold, an: at his request we took a small 
quantity of it, Lh seep to write to him, should we be able 
to give any valuable information in regard to it. The locality 
is still a secret with the merchant. He is a very pleasant, 
intelligent man; has visited Constantinople, Tabreez, and 
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the monster another child,” said the Koord who related to 
us this instance of his ee cruelty, The Koords have 
an elegy on the tragical death of his infant daughter, current 
among them to this day. 
١ Rassoul Pasha, a brother of Koor Meer, succeeded the 
latter in the government of Ravandooz. But the Turks at 
length found thas their confidence in him was misplaced, 
he too discovering of revolt. Three years ago, 
be was compelled to tlee before an advancing Turkish arcs A 
into Persia, from whenee, through English interference, he 
hgs since been permitted to return as a private person, to 
reside at Bagdad. 
The present governor of Ravandooz is Hijee Muhammed 
oer an honest Turk. Thus has this wi ion been 
ly subdued, and the Koords transformed, in a few 
years, from wild marauders into quiet peasants and husband- 
men, and the country, from one too fearful to be entered 
by لعا‎ without imminent peril, into an abode of 
peace and entire security. Success to the arm of Turkish 
power that works such feeb in Koordistan! _ 
_ One of the most important expeditions of Muhammed 
Pasha, or Koor Meer, in the height of his devastating career, 
was an attempt to subdue Tiaree, a short time before I came 
to Persia. In this attempt he signally failed, and so many 
of his men were killed in their encounter with the desper- 
, ate Tinreeans, that, if one of the latter people were to be 
identified in the region of Rayandooz, he would immedi- 
ately be slain, to repay blood for blood, unless resewed by 
the Turks. The snyage Emeer, however, laid waste many 
Christian villages elsewhere, without m or | poh 
during that expedition. ‘The large Papal village of Elkoosh, 
and many others in that vicinity, were then sacked and 
nearly destroyed by him. 
‘Our blind accountant made his appearance at our tent 
in, soon“after we encamped, It would seem that he had 
acted as banker for our attendants, with the few shil- 
lings of ‘Turkish money in his possession, they not yet 
having obtained money in that currency, This poor beg- 
gar was totally blind, and yet he could distinguish anal 
pieces of money with the nicest accuracy, and seemed to 
enjoy feeling them, quite as much as if }fis eves had rested 
on the shining metal. 
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the tributary having cut a winding furrow in the solid 
rock, sixteen or eighteen feet wide, and more than twenty 
feet deep, which perfectly serves the purpose of a fosse, 
On the South, the town is secured, across the gradually 
ascending mountain-side, between these rivers, by a strong 
wall of stone and lime, and several towers. It is naturally 
a very strong place, from its peculiar position; but it can 
easily be commanded, and has been commanded, by cannon, 
from all sides of it. The town is further by an 
imposing stone castle, perched on a bold hill on the oppo- 
site side of the river, about a mile distant toward the South- 
West, and by numerous smaller castles and towers, in va- 
rious directions. 

The situation of Ravandooz, in this low valley, is hot 
and not plosant, yet it: is said. to be healthy. .1¢ is, cap. 
posed to contain about fifteen hundred families, eighty of 
which are Jewish, and the rest Koordish. There are J 
also, in several neighboring villages, and there is one smal 
village of Papal Nestorians, on ected to Ooshnoo, about 
four miles distant from Ravandooz, The Jews speak the 
Syriac language. We wished to obtain a specimen of their 
dialect, but their suspicious old Rabbi would not consent even 
to write or to dictate a chapter from the New Testament. 
Four hundred Turkish troops are stationed at Ravandooz, 
to aid in governing the town and province. The place does 
not appear, from without, مع‎ large as I have stated; but the 
houses being built in tiers, the flat roof of one serving as 
the court of that next above it, are very compact, and may 
amount to fifteen hundred. 

This, then, is the famed Ravandooz, the name of which 
was so terrible in all these regions, when I first came to 
Persia, as the seat of Muhammed Pasha, or Koor Meer, as 
he was familiarly called, who then had twenty thousand 
wild Koordish warriors in the field, but was finally con- 
quered in 1836, as above stated, by the concentrated efforts 
of Turkish and Persian armies. He was truly a man of 
blood. It is related of him, for instance, that on one oc- 
casion, when his slumbers on the roof of his lofty castle, in 
summer, were disturbed by the crying of his infant daughter 
in the cradle near by, he arose in his wrath, took the child by 
the hand, and hurled her into the river that roars along in 
its deep bed at the foot of the castle. “God never gave 
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rama of green fields, vineyards, grassy hill-sides, and moun- 
tain-cliffs, in si titi عم جد فح ل‎ all thickly sprinkled 
over with the gall-nut oaks, which now extended quite to 
the mountain-tops, excepting a few of the highest poits 
that are covered with snow. : ; 
May 7—We were amused this morning by the making 
out off our reckoning, which, as our attendants were unable 
to converse with the peasants in Koordish, was attempted 
0 blind Koordish beggar whom our muleteer had | be 
hand, several hours, on Saturday, on his way tow 
Rayandooz, and who knew a little Turkish, Impressed 
with the high importance of the agency entrusted to him, 
he seemed inspired literally to magnify his office as account- 
ant, rattling over and over the hast of paras, ten of which 
make a cent, that we were to pay for the simple articles of 
food that we had purchased, and reiterating the same at the 
top of his shrill voice, that we and the villagers might 
clearly comprehend both the charge for each item, and the 
sum total, till we were heartily wearied as well as amused 
with the jingle of his protracted calculations, and directed 
him to stop. 

We proceeded down the valley in which we had encamped 
for the Sabbath, about three miles toward the West, and 
then came again upon the Ravandoog river, which dashed 
down from the East, much increased since we had left it 
a receiving several tributaries from the mountain-valleys. 

e now followed down the south-eastern bank of the river, 
as it roared along through the same variety of grand and 
beautiful scenery as already described. From the base of 
the lofty ridge on our lett, boiled forth several springs, 
the waters of which, like small rivers, foaming across our 
toad, rushed down the bank, and mingled with the river 
below. ‘These springs are very striking natural objects. 

At the distance of five or six miles from our stopping 
place, we came in sight of the famed Ravandooz, now hardly 
two miles distant. It is situated in an undulating valley, 
of a few miles in extent, which is entirely surrounded by 
mountains. The town itself is perched upon a rocky عمل‎ 
clivity, flanked on the North and West by the Ravandooz 
river, which here suddenly bends toward the South, and on 
the East by a egies that enters the river at this place, 

ten, 


both having very h bold, precipitous, rocky banks, 
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entirely impracticable, by slippery mud, had not the surface 
of Gecaroend been coved with a Jayer of crumbled lime- 
stone, so thick as to absorb the rain as it fell, which afforded 
us a deep and easy foothold. This descent was quite long 
as well as steep. After reaching the bottom of the pect 
we followed down a narrow valley several miles; but the 
rain still falling, the road becoming very muddy, and our 
loads wet and heavy, we atandoned the hak iy whieh we 
had entertained, of reaching Ravandooz, though now within 
six or eight miles of the town. We halted for the Sabbath 
near the vi of Mawill, which is situated about half a 
mile North of the main .لقم‎ Here, too, we were sur- 
rounded by scenery combining the same deur, beauty, 
and variety as before noti The valley and plain of 
Ravandooz pares toward the West, though still partially 
shut from us by spurs of the mountains. 
We were reminded of the c of climate, to<lay, by . 
observing barley in the ear. e have descended’ hun- 
and probably thousands of feet, since entering the 
Turkish territory, and shall descend much more before 
reaching the plains of ree bigs and Mesopotamia, This 


great descent accounts for the overpowering heat of those . 
ins, 

: The quantity of gall-nuts yielded annually by each bush, 

or tree, varies from half a dozen to many pounds, according 

to its size and thriftiness, The labor of gathering then: i 


the 
scattered as the trees and bushes are, over the Koordish 
mountains, scores and hundreds of miles in different diree- 
tions, must be immense, furnishing employment to multi- 
tudes of men, women and children, for a considerable period 


ev : 
الس‎ bright sun rose upon us this morning, and : 
spread an almost unearthly hue over the charming scenery / 


around us. Although by accident, in our haste, in the rain, 
we had chosen dis sa's practicable spot for spending the 
Sabbath quietly, we could not, in any circumstances, have 
selected a more desirable situation. We had ascended a 
low, but bold ridge that runs down from the village near 
which we had encamped, transversely, to the centre of the 
valley, and thus commands a fine view of its whole range, 
up and down, gibt aren metic aps مدص فصي بسب‎ above 1 
us, and at least thirty, below, the whole presenting a pano- 

12 1 


you. i 
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| end be dashed in pieces. We immediately ascended a 


mouutain- a spur of the general range, which is 
with a heavy forest of gall-nut oak; I might nage 
rather say, an orchard, and yet it was not Sakatanl $ Atak 8 
trees not being in rows, but scattered in careless irregularity, 
so far apart as to allow a rich growth of grass under them. 
The descent of this ridge, on the opposite side, was longer 
and steeper than the ascent. At the foot of it, we came to 
eee موسج ونيو‎ similar in appearance to those we 
last passed. It lies on the eastern of a river of the 
same name, which is'a southern branch of the Ravandooz 
river, and nearly as large as the main stream where we left 
it. We here crossed this river by a bridge resting on stone 
abutments and pillars, like the one at Omarava. Leaving 
the Chamarakin river, we soon struck one of its tributaries, 
which we followed up two miles, ing through a more 
charming growth of trees, shrubs, eae and wild vines, 
than we had before seen. The walnut was of great size, 
and the sycamore, though not was large and 7 
abundant. We soon came to the village of whi 
is romantically situated on a high point of land, formed by 
the junction of the stream with a small tributary. A strong 
snails crowns the brow of the promontory. is a 
village, and is inhabited entirely by Jews. Several 
ildren came 3 سروس‎ ee oe 
calling after us for custom-house duties, ey addressed 
us in the Syriac, which is their native language. Their 
faces all strikingly indicated their nationality. 

We had ly encountered several slight showers to-day ; 
but the rain now began to pour down copiously, as we 
wound our way up another mountain-side. When we had 

the summit, and descended a short distance on the 
A Sua side, our muleteer determined to halt there for the 

;_but the place was too elevated to be comfortable, 
and too distant from any human habitation to allow us to 
procure provisions. We therefore proceeded, notwithstand- 
ing the reluctance of the muleteer, and soon descended one 
of the steepest declivities I had ever encountered. The 
rain was still falling profusely,—‘“the mercy of God,” as 
the muleteer piously remar when some one of our party 
alluded to the inconvenience which we were likely to expe- 
rience from it. Our descent would have been rendered 
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steep and frightful, that we deemed it eafe to dismount. 
There was only a shelving parapet, for a considerable dis- 
tance, along the side of the cliff which descended a hundred 
feet below us, almost perpendicularly, to the river, and tow- 
ered many hundred feet above us. This rocky pass was 
succeeded by another expansion of the valley, broader than 
the first, and that again by another rocky bolder and 
wilder than the former, and so on. The sides of the moun- 
tains were clothed with a rich growth of gall-nut oaks, and 
the lower declivities, with numberless beautiful fields of 
wheat and barley, nearly to the edge of the river, the mar- 
gins of which were skirted by thrifty trees and hedges of 
various kinds. Beside the gall-nut oak, the juniper, the 
walnut and the mulberry were very common, and grape- 
vines, growing wild, often hung so thickly over our path as 
to impede our passing. But we rejoiced to be hedged up 
by trees, so rare on the desert mountains of Persia. The 
scenery, on the whole of to-day’s stage, was marked by 
beauty, grandeur, and sublimity; and such was the variety, 
combining all the elements of each, from the frowning snow- 
capped summit down to the smiling vineyard, that it is 
fruitless to attempt a very minute description. - 

After following down the eastern branch of the roaring 
Ravandooz river, about four miles, we crossed the stream 
by a bridge of timbers covered over with cross-sticks, stones 
and sand; the river being spanned by the length of a tim- 
ber, resting on a notch in the cliff on one side, and on a 
stone abutment on the other, 

Following the south-western bank, we then passed three 
villages, one on the eastern, and two on the western side of 
the stream, namely, Choman, Rizan, and Omarava. I name 
them in the order of their location on the river. They 
consist of miserable stone and earth structures, half buried 
in the ground, but are surrounded by the rarest charms of 
rural loveliness, patches of wheat of the purest green, and 
hedges of fruit-trees, and small vineyards. 

At the last village above named, we recrossed the river 
by a bridge of timbers resting on a stone abutment on each 
bank, and on two pillars in the stream. Here we left the 
river, the road, which still follows it, being pronounced by 
our muleteers so dangerous that, of every two horses that 
should attempt to travel over it, one at least would fall 


a. 
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that the houses, which are built of stone, are constructed in 
tiers, the base of one tier being on a level with the top of 
another, Beautiful trees skirt the streams above and below 
the village, and small fields of wheat, and even a vineyard 
of a few rods square, were smiling near it.. ‘ 

The rocky mountain-sides were now covered with a thick 
BAe of moss, the sight of which also reminded us grate- 

ully of home, as we seldom see mosses in Persia, owing 
to the dryness of the atmosphere. 

Procell a few miles below Derbent, our road being 
rocky, and often very narrow and difficult, where a single 
mis-step of our horses would have dashed us down a hun- 
dred or more feet, into the foaming river, we reached an 

ion of the narrow valley, the village of Memehdil 
lying back on a gentle declivity half a mile distant from 

e road. Here we halted for the night, deeply impressed 
with the wonders and sublimities still spread out around us 
by the Creator’s hand, ' 3 

A Koordish traveller who 1 along, told us that a 
great Turkish army had assembled at Ravandooz, to take a 
rebel chief, “so vast an army,” said the Koord, “that one 
would call it the resurrection.” On reaching Ravand 
we learned that a thousand troops had come from Bagda 
to the neighboring district of Khoy, to chastise some refrac- 
tory Koords, who had fled towards Persia aa the army 
advanced. The rude peasant who first reported the matter 
tous, must have been very much over-excited by the sight 
of a thousand troops. 

May 5—Al\though we pitched our tents last mght about 
half a mile from any village, here in the wilds of Koordis- 
tan, we still slept securely, without a watch; which strongly 
impresses us with the fact that there is a very different goy- 
ernment in Turkey from that of Persia, Fifteen years ago, 
this region was regarded as entirely impassable for Euro 
ans. But fearful Koor Meer was at length conquered Be 
the concentrated efforts of the Turks and the Persians, and 
these mountains have since been brought into effectual 


re 

> stage to-day was about thirty miles, on a course 
atill nearly West. Following down the Ravandooz river 
we soon the expansion of the valley in which we had 
encamped. This was succeeded by a rocky pass, so narrow, 
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token that we were in a land of government, order, and 
general security. 

As we proceeded, our principal muleteer, who, it seems, 
was won over by the men at the custom-house, to act as 
their apologist, repeatedly, when he met persons, came u 
to my horse, took hold of the skirt of my garment, an 
then addressed those who were passing him. I could not 
understand the jingle of his Koordish conferences, but on 
inquiry I found that he was telling them to announce to 
their triends at the custom-house, that he had hold of the 
skirt of my garment, entreating me not to represent them 
to their superiors, and had hope of prevailing on me not 
to do it; while he had, in fact, said nothing to me on 
the subject. Such adepts are even rude Koords in the 
art of finesse. This same muleteer, to enhance his own 
consequence on the road, was in the habit of magnifying 
ours, calling us consula, and great consuls; and in one 
instance he told the people of a village which we were 
passing, that he had charge of four consuls, on their way 
to Mosul, an English, a French, a Persian, and a Turkish, 57 
Mar Yohannan and Deacon Isaac being pointed out as the 
two last. ‘The ignorant, simple villagers were easily duped 
by such statements. 

The village of Rayat has a strong castle, built of stone 
and lime, and the same is true of most other villages in this 1 
valley, and, indeed, in this district, the fortifications havi 
been erected fifteen or twenty years by Muhamm 
Pasha, or Koor Mfeer, Blind Chief, so called from the defect 
of an eye, the powerful chief of Ravandooz who rebelled 
against the government of the Sultan, and spread ravages 
throughout Koordistan, and sent-terror into all the adjacent 
parts of Turkey and Persia. 

Proceeding still down the valley, we came to Derbent, a 
fine village, though not large, snugly lodged in the fork 
formed by the Ravandooz river and a large tributary which 
enters it from the North. So great is the descent of this 
river, and so powerful the stream, that, were it in a civilized 

, and, it might turn the wheels of thousands of factories, 
drawing wool for manufacture from the myriads of flocks 
throughout Koordistan; and the same may be said of many 
other similar rivers, among the lofty mountains of these 
wild regions. The site of Derbent is so steep and narrow i 
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we met with in the district of Dole. I marvelled from 
whence so many dead had been brought to the mountain- 
top for interment; but the secret was soon explained by our 
عل‎ is the name of the first district, on this route, in 
Turkey. as is in pe poms of Ravandooz, 4 in the 
pashalik of Bagdad, It is a large district, extending to a 
considerable distance beyond the town of 1 حصي ع‎ Our 
rag ion was about thirty miles, in a direction still a little 
to the South of West. Afler noise our way lay 
down a narrow, steep, rocky valley. The numerous springs, 
and the melting snow on the mountains all around us, soon 
enlivened our way by a large stream, which was constantly 
swelling its waters by receiving tributaries from the smaller 
valleys on either hand. This proved to be the Ravandooz 
river, an important branch of the Zab, the ancient Zabatus 
of Xenophon, The lower sections of the valley were at 
length dotted with many small fields of wheat, and 
with oak bushes and small trees, from which the gall-nut is 

anne aie sec ils on the ple epi here and 

adorn grape-vines, r creeping 0‏ م 
erent from the a‏ 50 تاتف بن -. their branches. The‏ 
mountains of Persia, reminded us strongly of our loved‏ 
native land.‏ - 

Proceeding down the deep valley, the mountains on either 
side piercing, and often peering far above the clouds, we at 
length came to the village of Rayat, at a point where two 
other considerable streams enter the one we were following. 
Here our loads were suddenly seized by some rude-looking 
Koords, who proved to be custom-house men, and who sup- 
posed we might have merehandize. They were so reluctant 
to believe our declaration to the contrary, that they actually 
led away the horse that carried our pProvision-boxes, to 
examine them; and sharp words passed between them and 
our muleteers and companions, and blows were threatened 
on the part of the Koords, before they would vield the 
point and let the horse go. Then our men, in their turn, 

eling that they had the advantage, enjoyed the satisfaction 
of frightening the other party, by taking down their names, 
and threats to represent their rude conduct at Rayan- 
dooz, which the Koor earnestly besought them not to do. 
Annoying as was this interference, it was still م‎ grateful 


2 
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Our morning visit with the chief made us rather late in 
starting, but we tted this the less, as rain, during the 
night, drenched our tents, and we wished to dry them 
by the morning sun, before proceeding, that they might not 
impose an intolerable burden on the horse chat carried 


Leaving the extensive and charming pen of Lejiin, just 
where we encamped for the night, near the village of Hénee, 
we commenced ascending the great mountain-range which 
forms the boundary between Turkey and Persia, the same 
poland branching off from Mount Ararat, at Bayazeed, runs 
toward the South and South-East, passes about twenty 
miles West of Oroomiah, and advancing still, stretehes away 
to the plains of Assyria, The ascent was quite steep. 
Reaching the top of the first ridge, we had a ificent 
view of the beautiful country over which we . yester- 
day, and the lofty mountains that bound it, Then descend- 
ing, and crossing a small elevated, grassy valley, which 
communicates through a ravine with the plain of Lején, we 
ascended another, higher and much broader ridge, passing 
over a number of patches of deep snow. Here we encoun- 
tered a heavy shower of rain and sleet, which would have 
drenched and chilled us, had we not been well guarded by 
cloaks. The pass over the hich, broad ridge which we 
were crossing, is skirted on either hand by still more lofty 
mountain-peaks, now covered with deep snow, much of 
which remains during the year. These mountains, as well 
as Galeeii Sheen, the pass on the route from Ooshnoo, which 
: just to the North of them, are gem visible at ome 
prings soon began to appear, running westward, an 
instead: of hastening to sac themselves Sito the lake of 
Oroomiah, like those on the former part of our journey, 
destined to mingle with the waters of the Tigris, the Persian 8 
Gulf, and the Indian Ocean. This vented us that we had 
now crossed the boundary, and were in Turkey, 

Near the summit of the boundary-ridge is a large ancient 
cemetery, partially shaded by clusters of soils juniper trees, 
and containing one tomb ances asasmall building. The 

lace is regarded by the Koords as very sacred, bein 

lowed 7 the ashes of a venerable saint, called Sheik 
Muhammed. On the graves, and around them, are many 

beautiful flowers, smubebly placed there, of the kind whic 
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Our host, the young Bilbos chief, expreased a stron 
desire to be under Turkish, instead of Persian rule, whic 
is a prevalent feeling among most of the Koords in Persia; 
‘and it is not strange, considering that, m common with the 
Turks, they are all of the Soonee sect. 

In crossing the plain of Lejin, we observed the mounds 
of the ancient fire-worship which are to be seen also in 
OQoshnoo, Sooldooz, and districts of Azerbijan. 

Afey 4—Mourid Agha, the young Bilbos chief, was 

in with us at breakfast; he furnished the meal, as he 
did last evening, which consisted of bread, yooord, and 
boiled doshap, or molasses. We held a pleasant conversa- 
tion of an hour with him, this morning, in the course of 
which we told him about railroads, electro-magnetic tele- 
graphs, etc., etc., to his no small astonishment and gratifica- 
tion. And he, to take his turn in the narration of marvels, 
then stated to us an item of important information, which 
he said, had just reached him. A remarkably strong wind 
arisen, over beyond Constantinople, so strong that it 
laid bare a portion of the bed of the sea, and even swept 
the sand from its bottom, and there revealed a mountain of 
pure gold! This wonderful locality, the chief continued, 
1s about eight hours, thirty or forty miles, this side of eng 
land, and the English had placed a guard over the gol 
We told him that we had not before heard of the facts as 
he stated them. He replied, “There can be no mistake 
about it. The English Consul at Mosul has received the 
" intelligence, and a Moolah there, who saw the letter con- 
taining it, wrote these facts tous.” ‘This, doubtless, is one 
version of the of the discovery of gold in California, 
as now current in the wilds of Koordistan. 

The chief also told us, as a wonder of another descrip- 
tion, which he supposed would interest us, that there is an 
ancient, lofty, hewn stone-pillar, according to hia statements 
more than twenty feet high, in Lacan, not far from the road 
over which we had travel e stated the color of the 

ilar to be dark, like the celebrated pillar of Ooshnoo, 

e did not seem to know whether or not it contained 
inscriptions. We had not time to return and examine the 
lace detined, and the insecurity of the district would have 

1 an obstacle to our lingering, had we had leisure for 
tl sae The pillar is said to be near the village of 
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from his village, having gone*to-day to .ممصطهه0‎ His 
eldest son, Mourad Agha, about thirty years old, welcomed 
us very cordially, and of his own accord immediately 
‘ordered for us a sumptuous supper, which, in compliance 
with our choice, was brought to our tents, where he and a 
younger brother joined us at the table, and spent the even- 
ing. Heisa 0 and generous and hospitable, 
yet doubtless, like his father, lawless in his habits, and of 
a bloody disposition. He treated us with great respect, and 
with the utmost kindness, 

This young chief stated to us that he had never known 
Europeans to pass through Lejin before, though they may 
have done it, There cextidinty is, however, more or lees 

danger in travelling here, at the present time, Our 
were thrown into a momentary apprehension to-day, when 
about ten miles distant from our stopping place, on meeting 
a Bilbos chief whom our muleteers, as he approached us, 
announced to us as a noted robber, or as they expressed i 
“one who tears not God, nor regards man.” ‘This chief h 
with him fifteen or twenty attendants, horsemen, all armed 
with spears, swords and pistols. Brond, silent desolation 
rei around us, in every direction; it was a cloudy day, 
and toward evening—a fit place and a fit time for bloady men 
and bloody deeds, The party spread themselves out as they 
approached us, and drew up around us, so that we were of 
course entirely in their power. ‘hey halted, and the chief 
demanded who we were, when our principal muleteer adroit] 
roduced a letter which he had procured and ee with 
fim, from a distinguished merchant in Saou} Boolak, ad- 
dressed to Paroo Khan, an uncle of this chief bespeaking 
for us kind treatment. We had fhiled of seeing that uncle, 
his village, Peesiy, the principal village of Lejiin, being sev- 
eral miles distant to the right of our road. ‘The muleteer 
therefore presented the letter to this chief’ assuming that he 
would extend: to us the favor requested of the uncle. The 
wild Koord acknowledged the compliment, with true oriental 
politeness, by promptly offering to turn about, and escort us 
to our sien We declined his courteous offer; he politely 
bowed, thus signifyi ير‎ our release; and we passed on, grate- 
ful for the deliverance, 

To-morrow we hope to enter Turkey, where there isa more 

eflicient government, and much less d from the Koords. 
11 
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r, of about the same'size, the Levan, enters the plain 
from the mountains on the South-West. The two, beside 
many smaller streams, sufficient to sustain thrifty villages 


all over the district, uniting their waters, flow onward to 
the South, toward the Persian district of Serdasht, 

On the part of the plain which we first entered, we 
observed several clusters of juniper trees, shading a few 

ves, which, as our muleteers told us, mark very sacred 
Tocalitios; and they proceeded to entertain us with some 
account of the واد يمه‎ cures performed here, and the 
Moy geen which the presiding spirits of these places are 
said to have visited on many persons, fees them at 
will, respectively, to their favorites and those whom they 
chance to dislike. ‘The muleteers also told us that, among 
the other merits of this charming country, it is much cele- 
ciate a the pedis of ees eee of medicinal 

nts a siclins ia, even, coming here 
to Bai Alii ae ; 5 hike 
jan is mosey Persian ‘ae and is roe eo eh 
onging to dooz, from which it is separ. 6 
a low م‎ of mountains. But the wild Bilbos Koo 
who inhabit it, acknowledge little allegiance to any govern- 
ment, The Persians of Sooldooz, for instance, two years 
ago, repaired an old fort in Lejan, to aid them in maintain- 
ing their authority; but the Koords soon summarily demol- 
ed it, the garrison hardly escaping with their lives. 
Our stage to-day was about thirty miles. We were on 
our horses nine hours, travelling slowly, at the pace of a 
caravan. We encamped for the night at the south-western 
extremity of the plain, just at the of the high, snowy 
mountains that here form the boundary between Persia and 
Turkey, near the village of Hinee. This village is the 
residence of Kara-ina Agha, the most prominent chief of 
the large, powerful tribe of the Bilbos Koords, and the 
game who was the most conspicuous leader of the Koordish 
hordes which invaded Oroomiah last autumn, and sacked 
some fifteen villages on the southern part of the plain, the 
nearer chiefs of Ooshnoo having implored him to come to 
their aid, and share in the spoil, Our anticipations of being 
the guest of the man whose name is so terrible as a robber, 
were naturally somewhat peculiar, and not altogether agree- 
able. We however failed to see the chief} who was absent 
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sufficiently dreary, high up the mountain, as we were, with no 
human habitations near us, except those of our rude, nomad 
neighbors. The clouds, however, at length cleared up, and 
the rising sun broke out upon us almost as suddenly as the 
storm had done, and it was all the more grateful to us, in 
the drenched state of our tents, from the strength and sud- 
denness of the contrast. 

We proceeded about two miles, still in a western direc- 
tion, and reaehed the mountain-top. From the lofty summit 
of this ridge, scenes of most sublime grandeur suddenly 
opened upon our view. Far below and nd us lay the 
plain of Lejin; and along its southern border stretched the 

mountain-tange which forms the general boun 

een Turkey and Persia, now coy with snow h 
way to its base, and with its summit towering in the dim 
distance, and blending with the skies; while its lower sec- 
tions, and the lower ridges that were nearer to us, of various 
heights and every diversity of contour, were in one case 
clothed in the softest and most beautiful n, and in 
another projecting in the roughest and boldest crags and 
profiles of naked sterile rock, this endless variety of aspect 
stretching away thirty, forty or fifty miles, and limited only 
by the horizon. 

Our course now changed again to a little South of West, 
and lay down a steep, narrow, rocky ravine, four or five 
miles, The plain of Lejéin then began to open distinetly to 
our view, in a narrow valley, which gradually expanded, as 
we proceeded, until one of the most Pen by and charm- 
ing landscapes that I ever beheld, filled our vision; and it 
was of such vast extent that the eye wearied in attempting 
to take it in. 

The plain of Lejin is naturally one of the finest in the 
East. It must be nearly fifty miles in length, and from two 
to twenty in breadth, sweeping around from the north- 
eastern extremity, where we entered it, in the form of a 
crescent, to the West and South, the middle portion of it 
being much the broadest. This plain is gently ee 
Its soil is rich, and well watered; but most of it lies enti 7 
Waste, 1ts Koordish masters and oceupants having little dis- 

josition to cultivate it. A small river is gradually formed 
rom the mountain ravines on the north-eastern side, which 
the inhabitants denominate simply Aubri, or the river; and 
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sweet notes of many warbling birds afforded us most grateful 


music. 

١ We halted for the night near an encampment of nomad 
Koords. We had come a stage of only about three hours, 
١ سيط‎ or fifteen page’ 3 were sear mer was no 

ther stopping: nd us; near human habitatio 
that we Snide cans to-day. 'The place of our وم د‎ 
was 80 sheeninery steel and commanded such a variety of 
grand and beautiful views, that we were not very reluctant 
to halt, though we had made but a short day's journey, 

Till now, we had not pitched our tents, The rainy 
weather had deterred us. ‘To-day for the first time on our 
journey, therefore, we tasted the luxury of encamping on 
the green grass, which was on a level with patches of snow, 
of inhaling the air pure from its native heavens, and of 
looking abroad freely on the wonders and delights that a 
divine hand had spread out around us, instead of being 
eaged ina dark, filthy, native hovel, surcharged with not the 
most agreeable odors, and swarming with loathsome vermin. 
We could now dip water from the crystal spring near our 
tenta, and ice it with the snow that lay sparkling in the 
bright sun near by; and we could obtain plenty of fresh 
wae yogoord and kimak, from our san ote مات 4 م‎ 

On, the southern bank of the Saouj Boolak river, about 
two miles above the bridge which is near the town, we 
observed to-day several more soda-springs, marked by their 
white conical mounds, like those already mentioned. The 
common rocks on our route are a bluish limestone, and 
more or less red sandstone; and such are the prevailing 
rocks in all these regions. Several clusters of large juniper 
trees, by the road-side, also arrested my attention to-day, 
and, on inquiring, I was told that this tree is very common 
in all parts of Koordistan, and on some of the islands of 
the lake of Oroomiah. 

May 8.—About day-break, we were waked up by a sud- 
den gust of wind, which, with almost the violence of a 

o, caused our tents to dance like witches, and the rain 
soon fell in a heavy shower. Our tent-pins began to give 
way, and they would have failed, and let the tents down 
upon Pe had not the ope been immediately secured by 
means of large stones. ‘The rain continued to pour down 
for an hour, and our prospect, it must be poet اعد‎ was 


it 
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aching the town; and a band of musicians was immedi- 
ately mustered, to go out and escort them, as a token of the 
ee Joy; but the whole proved to be only a rumor. 
he bird did not respond to the noisy welcome ‘by making 
its appearance, | 
‘ay 2.—We rose early, our horses were soon at our 
quarters, and we were on our way. We recrossed the stone 
bridge by which we had approached Saouj Boolak, and fol- 
lowed the narrow valley of the river, on the northern bank, 
our course being a little to the South of West. The moun- 
tain scenery, on each side of the river, was at once grand 
and beautiful, and strongly reminded me of the first stage 
on the route from Trebizond to Erzeroom, and vividly re- 
called my impressions and feelings on my first land journey 
in these eastern countries, which was on that route. The 
mountains were verdant to their summits; and small fields 
of wheat, and thrifty orchards of the pear and apricot, 
skirted the margins of the river, at frequent intervals. 
About five miles above Saouj Boolak is the amall village 
of Byram Shah, a Koordish village, as are all others m 
these regions, A short distance above Byram Shah our 
road turned more directly toward the West, and at length 
the river, so deep and furious below that it could not be 1 
erossed except by the bridge, being now much swollen b 
the melting enow on the mountains, suddenly disappeared, 
and we saw only small brooks gliding down as many sloping 
valleys, which radiated in the mountains before us, from 
the one that we had followed. Near this junction is 
the village of Diarbakoor. 
Our course now lay on one of the large brooks, along 
the margin of which we wound our way upward and sti 
upward, beguiled by the charming views, the odors, and the 
sounds, that regaled our senses, till the brook had become a 
tiny rill, and we found ourselves almost at the summit of a 
snow-capped ridge. Our enjoyment of nature had been 
exquisite, during our ascent, here were, still, small fields 
of wheat, and clusters of apricot, pear, apple, and walnut 
trees, on the margin of the brook, the trees seeming in 
some a to grow wild, and now in luxuriant blossom 
and foliage, mingling their various hues like sheets of bril- ; 
liant nosegays. ‘There was a rich fragranee from the fresh é 
smiling flowers that decked the mountain sides; and the 
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from Mosul, instead of advancing toward it. Now, we were 

happy to turn our faces directly toward the place of our 

destination. This circuitous route is probably the best, and 

perhaps the only practicable one, at this season. The dis- 

‘trict of Ooshnoo, through which the more direct route 

pa has been in a Did} disturbed state, ever since the 
le 


oords of that place their irruption upon a part of 
the plain of Oroomiah, last autumn. Besides, the deep 
snows on the high mountains between Ooshnoo and Ravan- 
dooz would dou render the passing very difficult, if not 
impossible, on that route, so early in the season, The same 
obstacle, deep snows, would also prevent our going, at this 
time of the year, through the mountains, by the still shorter 
route among the Nestorians. 

On the top of the highest ridge on the route between 
Ooshnoo and Ravandooz, which is called the Pass of Galeed 
Siven, meaning in the Koordish language, the azure-pillar, 
isa dark marble pillar, cight or ten feet high, placed on a 
large pedestal, on which are inscriptions in the cuneiform 
character. is pillar was visited a few years ago by Major 
Rawlinson, who copied the inscriptions, and supposes the 
pillar to commemorate the journey of Alexander, on this 
route, in his pursuit of Darius.* 

The locusts are now making their ل‎ on the de- 
clivities around the town of Saouj Boolak, to the no small 
apprehension and sorrow of the inhabitants. There is a 
certain bird in the East, resembling the sparrow in size, 
which eagerly devours the locusts, and there is a prevalent 
belief, among all classes in these lands, that water from some 
reputedly sacred localities attracts this bird. At Shiraz, 
for instance, there is a spring which is regarded as such a 
ع‎ and at Ardebil قز‎ another. A bottle of water, pur- 
£ with money, from the Moolah who presides over the 
spring, was lately brought from this latter locality to Saouj 
Boolak, a5 an rains الجا‎ to the locusts. And yesterday 
there was a rumor abroad, that a flock of the sapient birds, 
attracted by the power of the mysterious water, was ap- 





* Dr. Perkins is not entirely correct in this statemont. j linwon 
“could only copy a few isolated letters on the eastern face coed ع ابي‎ 
he adds “are however certainly of the Assyrian type.” See Journal Royal 
Amatic Society, vol. x. p25, and Journal of Bevel Geographical Society, 
vol x p. 21. Com: or Pont. 
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Saouj Boolak is a place of a good deal of trade. In the 
bazaar, we saw merchants from Tabreez, Mosul, and Oroo- 
miah, It is particularly important for its trade in gall-nuts, 
which are bomen to this town from the different parts of 


Koordistan, an 
Europe, by way of Erzeroom and Trebizond, and to Russia, 
by way of the Caspian Sea. 

There are about a hundred. families of Jews in Saouj 
Boolak, عا عد‎ had met with some at Muhammed Shah, 
the last village in Sooldooz, “Thus scattered over all these 
regions is the remnant of Israel. 

29.—In the evening, an Armenian priest from a‏ لما 
village eight or ten miles distant, called Daralek, stated to‏ 
us that there are fifteen Armenian families in his village,‏ 
and ten Nestorian families, the latter, also, in their deficiency‏ 
of a priest of their own people, looking to him as their‏ 

iritual shepherd, These ten Nestorian families, and one 
famil y in the town, are now the only Nestorians in the dis- 
trict of Saouj Boolak, which formerly contained a consider- 
able population of that people. 

Awe )—Bein aati to obtain horses, we were obliged 
to linger at Saouj Boolak another day. In the afternoon, 
we visited the soda-springs already mentioned. There are 
six or eight of these springs, a few rods a around each 
of which has arisen a conical mound of soft white lime- 
stone, from the accumulating deposits of the water. Mr. 
Stocking carried with him some tartaric acid, which we 
mixed with tumblers of soda-water from the spring, and 
drank to our own satisfaction, and the astonishment 
of the natives who accompanied us, and who before knew 
nothing of the valuable properties of these springs. A 
Koord who accompanied us stated that there are marble 

uarries in a mountain about two or three miles to the 

uth-West of Saouj Boolak; and there were slabs of mar- 

ble in @ grave-yard near by, said to have been taken from 
that mountain. 

May 1.—Considerable rain fell during the last night, but 
the weather was perfectly clear this morning, for the first 
time since we left Oroonmah, though the ron kad frequently 
appeared, during this time, at short intervals. 

At Saouj Boolak our course changed from South-East to 
South-West. Hitherto, we had been receding somewhat 


thence transported to Constantinople and ' 








١ April 28.—We proceeded five fursaks, more than twen 
miles, to-day, in a South-South-East direction, to the pea 
of Saonj Boolak, Sooldooz is at the south-western corner 
» of the lake, and our stage to-day led قم‎ back from it, among 
_ the Koordish mountains. We gradually rose, after leaving 
the plain of Sooldooz, till we reached the top of a high 
mountain-ridge. From thence our way was down a steep 
deseent, and then we wound up-another ridge, from the top 
of which we saw the town of Saouj Boolak lying directly 


below us, in a small, deep valley, encompassed on all sides 

by mountains. Near the town we eat ise cases Boolak 
river, by an old high stone bridge of four arches, two of 
which are broken down, and their places supplied by tim- 
bers covered over with sticks and loose stones. This bridge, 
which is about one hundred and fifty feet long, was origin- 
ally built of fine hewn limestone. Just on the southern 
bank of the river are several soda-springs which deposit a 
species of white limestone, and grave-stones are hewn from 
a quarry of the same near by. The town probably takes 
its name, Suouj Boolak, or Cold ae , from a pure spring 
just. below it, said to be remarkable for the coldness of its 
water. 

Several showers fell in the course of our ride to-lay, and 
hail in one instance. But our India-rubber cloaks shielded 
us from harm, or exposure; and the scenery was delightful 
among the mountains, now green to their tops, except a 
few patches of snow, and with large flocks here and there 
greenies et their declivities. The season is now very pleas- 
ant, and favorable for travelling over these regions, though 
we may more or less rain. 

The town of Saouj Boolak lies directly on the south- 
eastern bank of the river, half a mile below the bridge. 
It is unwalled. Being low, and surrounded by high monun- 
tains, it must be very hot in summer. It is a ish 
town, of twelve or fifteen thousand inhabitants. The houses 
are built of the dark red sandstone and limestone soil of the 
valley, which the rains soon wash down from the walls. 
Most of the roofs project a little, and thus partially protect 
the buildings. 

There are four Armenian families in Saouj Boolak, with 
one of whom we took lodgings for the Sabbath. | 





of Sheitanava, in Dole, to Negaddeh, the principal town 
of Sooldooz; but the danger from the Koords on the moun- 
tains above was now considered as too great to allow us to 
go that way; and even on the lower road, near the lake,, 
we were pointed, in a deep ravine, to the graves of several 
Persians recently murdered there by the Koords, and to a 


eave in a rocky ridge, ppp bre eps much frequented as 
And as we % 


0 den of Ace d oe coy 
e people on the way e great surprise that we 
come over the fearful sta aiafined,, ‘There is a great 
deal of disorder in this part of Persia, at the present time, 
resulting from the negligence and inefficiency of its misera- 
ble rulers; and robberies and murders are very frequent. 
The day we left Oroomiah, we observed a few very small 
locusts, by the road-side, and we had seen Increasing num- 
bers all the way, as we proceeded. But to-day, some of the 
deelivities along which we passed were literally covered with 
them. Their early appearance presents a melancholy pros- 
pect for the inhabitants, especially the poor, who are now 
obliged to pay four times the ordinary price for grain, on 
account of the ravages of this aame scourge, the locusts, in 
te district, the ye two yon ss wiped is 
r passing down upon the plain of Sooldooz, we pro- 
ceeded two miles, and came to the river Jedder, which flows 
down to the lake from the West. It was now overflowing 
all its banks, owing tothe melting snow on the upper ridges 
of the surrounding mountains, as well as the ram that was 
oe. The river, which is ordinarily one hundred and 
fifty feet wide at this place, now spread itself out to a 
breadth of five or six hundred feet, and was so deep that 
we were obliged to hire strong men to carry our loads over, 
on their shoulders. After reaching the southern bank of 
the Jedder, we rode out of our direct road, two miles, to 
the village of Rakhtana, which contains six Nestorian fami- 
lies, for the sake of stopping among our own people. 
Sooldooz is a very fertile district, more than twenty miles 
long from East to West, and from ten to fifteen miles broad. 
It is shut from the lake by a low, broken ridge of hills, and 
enclosed on its other sides by mountains. Immense 
uantities of grain are عوط الجا‎ paral from Sooldooz. 
this time of scarcity, we passed many loads of wheat 
from this district. 
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lower part of it, at the village of Kergiin, which is perched.‏ 
on a told romontory that stretches a short distance into‏ 
the lake. Whe lake is gaini ae village by gradually‏ 
undermining it, the soilat the base of the hill on which it‏ 
stands being sand, which is overlaid by thick rocky strata‏ 
of conglomerate. We pa along the high chff thus‏ 
formed. It hung fri lly, oyer our heads, while the‏ 
waves dashed angrily below. . —‏ 

Our stage to-day was short, not more than sixteen miles; 
but our muleteers, being from Kergiin, must stop there with 
their families, for the night. : 

We were invited to take lodgings in an upper room of 
the highest house in the village, belonging to Kareem Khan 
of Oroomiah, who is the owner of Kergin, and occupies 
this house only when he happens to be in the Meow ust 
ally some part of the summer. ‘The views of the lake from 
this point are very extensive, and almost enchanting. 

At evening, siege ا‎ hand brought to us a 

resent of a pigeon, which he d shot, and said to us, as 

presented it, “Such, Sir, may your enemies be,” an inci- 

dent that naturally reminded us of the terms in which the 
death of Absalom was reluctantly announced to his anxious 
father by Cushi: “Is the young man Abezalom safe? and 
Cushi answered, ‘The enemies of my lord the king, and all 
that rise against thee, to do thee hurt, be as that young aaa 
is." Another nee brought us the finest flower that I 
ever beheld, which he ad pcre in its ne, on the 
neighboring mountains. It e appearance of a 
bouquet, ad it was only by inspection that we could | 
persuaded that the whole grew upon a single stem, It con- 
sisted of some fifteen beautiful tulip-flowers, entirely dis- 

inct, which encircled the stem, bending gracefully down- 
at | while a rich tuft of long green leaves rose in the 
midst, and hung over the tulips, as if to gre a modest 
blushing air to the splendid cluster, by partially veiling their 
brilliant crimson color. 

Aprit 27,—Our road to-day lay near the lake, most of the 
way. We left the district of Dole, by passing over green 
aces and erate eae au three or four miles, and 

n, crossing low rocky ridges, entered the district of 
Sooldooz. Ona former occasion, almost fourteen ago, 
1 travelled this way by the upper road, from the ‘villaze 
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April 25, 1849.—Leaving my home at Seir, at 7 ae 
A.M. I started for Mosul, I rode to the city, and i 
there till 1 o'clock, P. M. engaged in complete my prepa- 
rations for the journey. 
We rode to Takky, a Nestorian village near Ardishai, 
and stopped for the night with Priest 5 ta, who accom- 
nied us from the city, Ardishai and T; are about 
n miles South-South-Kast of the city of Oroomiah. 
They are large villages, the two containing from twelve to 
fifteen hundred inhabitants. ; 
April 26.—Mar Gabriel accompanied us on our way as 
far as د ب و‎ ee سات‎ miles from his 
village. He throu e swollen stream, with his 
characteristic boyishness, ce water rising to his horse's 
back, while we preferred to cross the bridge, which was 
near at hand. Our road to-day lay near the lake, and its 
direction was South by East. After proceeding five OT six 
miles, we halted an hour for the muleteers to bait their 
horses, .As we looked back, the immense plain of Oroo- 
mish lay stretched out before us in all its grandeur and 
loveliness, which, at this verdant season, more than any 
other, utterly defy description. Reloading our horses, we 
crossed a gravelly ridge which runs down to the lake from 
the western mountains, and thus passed into the small dis- 
trict of Dole, which is the southern extremity of a 
of Oroomiah, corresponding to the district’ of , in 
which Gavalan is situated, at the northern eee: Dole 
is a very fertile district, shut in between the . contin 
mountains and the lake. We stopped for the night in 
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BY 


Rey. JUSTIN PERKINS, D.D., © 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD IN PERSIA. 
(Read May 24, 1350.) 
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Chumba dl’ Isku, ..... 4  Malota(Malotah),..... 15 
umba d 3° - Mar ...للد بش كه‎ 1 
: Mat 





Kalayath 867? Serspidho(Teraspino), 62 
han era مقطا‎ . 1522 
400 (Kiyau),........ 207? Styadhor,........... 12 
Tce: bs; cuir 20?? Zawitha (Zawitah), ... 60? 
Lizan,.... Peete ee ل ع ماع اواو وا ماه مهاه 00 اه‎ 0 
Mabaso مع مام كك‎ — 
Total of houses in Tiyary, ممم ممه‎ 1522 
_Inestimating the population of the Mountain Nestorian 
istricts from the number of houses, وود سس‎ te make 
a liberal allowance of individuals to each, probably not less 


than ten. Supposing, then, that some villages may haye 
been omitted a the above estimate of Tiyary, we are war- 
Tanted in setting down its population as at least fifteen thau- 
sand. From independent inquiries made of several intelli- 

5 Nestorians, both at Mosul and in the Mountains, the 
Patriarch himself being one of the number, and with the 


help also of Dr. Grant's Lie in Koordistan, I made out, in 
ici ane 


, سف‎ estimate similar to the above, of all the Nestorian 
tribes, and the result convinced me that the whole Christian 
population of Koordistan, belonging to this sect, at the 
commencement of the difficulties in 1843, did not exceed, 
nor in any way vary much from thousand souls. It is 
to be hoped that the reduction of this country by the Turks, 
now nearly if not entirely realized, will remove the barriers 
which have heretofore excluded this people from inter- 
course with the Christian world, and that the missionaries 
at Oroomiah will hereafter be able to fill up the blank, yet 
existing, in our knowledge of one of the most ancient and 
interesting of Christian sects, 
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conjecture. Dr, Wright, having traversed the country be- 
tween the Zab and the Khabor, in the precise region in- 
on volved in the RE is a witness whose testimony cannot 
be set aside. the note dated August 24, 1846, referred 
to above, Dr. Wright thus speaks, “The only river to the 
West of the church of Mar Geo is the Khabor,—a 
range of mountains intervening. Just East of the church 
is a small stream, a branch of the Zab.” Upon such au- 
thority, there can be no hesitation in striking out the Little 
Zab of Dr. Ainsworth, and in laying down the Khabor in 
accordance with its position on the map published by Dr. 
Grant, in the spring of 1841. This I have done upon the 
small chart, I have added the Hazil branch of the Kha- 
bor, which is a river so large as to be crossed with rafts, 
about nine hours from Jesi three-fourths of the dis- 
tance from Jesiré to Zacho, e river Van, six hours from 
Jesiré, I have also laid down, although much smaller than 
the Hazil, as its name seems to import a distant source near 
the city of that name, and indeed I was informed that its 
igin is as thus indicated. 
ng other objects of our tour, an important one was to 
ascertain, by approximation, the population of the Mountain 
Nestorian districts. For this purpose I counted, as accu- 
rately as practicable, the houses in every ving which we 
visited, and in other cases I sought to arrive, by inquiries, 1 
as near to the true number as possible. In the following 7 
list of the vi of Tiyary, the numbers unmarked are 
actual counts, those marked with an interrogation are the ” 
estimates of Dr. Grant, and those marked with two interro~"\y. 
tions are estimates derived directly from natives. When 
. Ainsworth’s spelling differs from mine, I have added it » 
in brackets. Rumpta and Kalayatha are clusters, the first, 
of ten villages, and the other, of seven. Berawola was given 
me as the name of several villages, so distinct as to be sepa- 
by ranges of hills; but as I could obtain no other 
name for either of them, I have included all in one. 


مم 


Ashitha (Ashitah),...800? Bizizu, ............. 127? 
Bedyalatha, ......... 14 Chumba, ........... 20 
ا‎ 15 Chumba-ber-Hai,..... 4 


Hai, 
eco Wesson 89 Chumba 0' Besusina, 2 ١ 


Berawo 3 
10 18 Chumba 0' Hatha,.... 14 انما‎ 


Khabor, he went West and South-West, and after a twenty- 
four hours’ ride reached Dergullé, which is a Koordish town * 
according to Dr. Grant, who between the places 

une 13, 18438,) eighteen miles North-East of Jesiré, 
Finally, it gives me no little pleasure to refer to an un- 
published 9-2 of the late Dr. Grant, as affording the best 
0 upon the question under examination. As the 


tour an 1 لم جه‎ of Dr. Ainsworth followed close upon 
those of 


in his three subsequent tours, to verify or ve the 
accuracy of his former map. In the work now referred to, 
eikitled by him, Liye in Koordistan, I find the following 
statement under the date of August 16,1842. He was then 
going to Ashitha from the pasture grounds of the Melek of 
thumba, North of آل‎ in company with Mar Shimon, 
the Nestorian Patriarch. He says, “ After crossing the 
brook called by Ainsworth the river of Itha, we rode four 
hours to the top of a mountain commanding a most ex- 
tended view. From here we saw Zacho, which by compass 
lay directly West-South-West;” and he adds, “this was 
معدت‎ verified by counter observation.” These two 
observations of Dr. Grant seem to prove the inaccuracy of the * 
map of the Royal Geographical Society; for the compass used 
by De Grant was عم‎ ly delicate, having a line needle 
some three inches in length: and as it was applied to both 
ends of the course, no variation conceivable can account 
for the difference between the direction West-South- West, 
Kare that of West by North, as it is laid down by Dr, 
nsw , 
_ Between Dr. Grant and Dr, Ainsworth, there is another 


rant in 1840-1, the latter felt 0 
5116 


important geographical question at issue, which it seems 
desirable to settle. We nee to the large stream laid down 
by Dr, Ainsworth under the name of the Little Zab, ITs 
there any such branch of the Zab extending fifty or sixty 
miles to the North, in the direction of Van? From the 
smallness of the mouth of the stream alled to have this 
remote origin, I might doubt as to the allegation; but happily 
the question can be settled without having resort to mere 
westward it is exceedingly well marked, | فد‎ it were a vast tide rising 
abore the broke ناجنف"‎ wares of 3 j i 

course was therefore carefully noted aa we erossed one of its ليم‎ 1“ 1 
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1م‎ In goin Mosul to Ashitha, (Ashitah,) our route was 
نت‎ an = course nearly due North. We were thirty- 
four and three-fourth hours in الح ا‎ the journey, our . 
road the fitst eight hours being fine, and almost pertectly 
level, and the remaining twenty-six hours and three-quar- 
ters, one-third of it at Toast bemg such as might be called 
& road for travelling on horseback. ‘Is it conceivable 
that we should have made only 35’ of latitude, as laid down 
in the map of the Royal ical Society? Or, to 
take a stro case of the same kind, we were seven hours 
in going to Ashitha from a point directly East of Koomroo 
(Kalah Kumri,) whereas, according to Dr. Ainsworth, 
the di ce cannot be more than two or three miles, __ 
Again, at Julamerk (Julamerik) we were told, by g 
authority, that a foot nger could go to Van, althor 
& mountaino ion, in three days; and to Mosul 
by way of Jesiré, the being mostly level, in five days, 
__, According to Dr. Ainsworth, Julamerk is much nearer to 
~ Mosul to Van, and one would oy think of going 
, from Julamerk to Jesiré by the way of Mosul, than from 
Julamerk to Mosul by the way of Jesiré, 
* Farther, (calling in other travellers to aid us in our com- 


ison,) Dr. Wright, missionary of the American Board 
1 in مودت مت‎ a tour through Koordistan, in 
, Says that his route was nearly direct north-westward, 1 
arriving at Kermi, a village North-E Julamerk. 
* Under the date of August 24, 1846, in reply to a question 
as to the comparative latitude of Julamerk and Oroomiah, 
he says, “ As to the latitude of Julamerk, ا ا‎ conjec- 
; 1 as we had no instruments with us to observa- 1 
1 My opinion is, and Mr. Breath’s” (his companion in 
_ the tour) “agrees with mine, that Julamerk is farther North 
than miah, say ten or twenty miles, if not more.” 

Still farther, after leaving the church of Mar Georga, Dr. 

_* Wright pursued a westerly course about two hours, to'the 
head waters of the Rhebor: down which he went south- 
westward five and a half hours. Some seven hours farther 

on, part of the time going eastward even, he reached a’ 

castle of the Artooshai Koords.* Afterwards, leaving the 

* The reader will observe that this location of the Artooshal Koords ac- 

cords with the of ing that as laid down 

omy map Concerning supe Tavould bats ا‎ eh 
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ing map has been prepared from 5 ape thus 

made, b ‘placing upon it a thin sheet of an tracing’ | - 
theslines With a and ink. Hane, احص‎ have ‘been 7>" 
therefore, Were made at the time of the survey, . 

~ to state a few precautions which were 
against them. , ١ 
the route passed over was for the most part exceed- 
tainous, and the stee Ben very difficult of” 

ese in 
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and déscent, an allowance for 
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was 
my notes, at the end of each course j? 
and measuring the steps of our animals on 
y, rocky and smooth an attempt was 
uce all to the standard of level trave g. The 
the individual courses was yerified by back- 
observations from every elevated poi t; short 
except when my animal was restless, being taken 
without dismounting, but all long ones, as well as the obser- 
basic of مع ا‎ ae the compass om. upon some 7 
evated object, with e correspondi ١ 
not deem that these or any vies precautions in Kee ae 
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could not be hoped for, a. 
By comparing the map thus made with that of Dr. Aing: 
worth, ablished at London in 1841, in the Journal / 
xe Gergraphia Society, it will be seen that, though we? 
left with the country of the Mountain Nestori- 
ans (Chaldeans) in view, as the special object of our Visits, 
~~ we have 0 citer in latitude more than the whole 
distance which he has removed it from our start; point, — 
Were this difference smaller, or the distance trave ed great- 
er, it.:might be difficult to ascertain who was most in error; 
-but inva diversity of more than half a deeres of latitude, 
_ there seems space sufficient to find somew tto put either — 
or both of us, as tourists, in the wrong. The* followi 
statements, it is hoped, will serve to ee the reader to د أو‎ 


comparison of our results; an to make th 
intelligible, f have annexed to my map a small chart af the 
the places presently to be mentioned, by Dr, Ainsworth, | 
(marked Ay and myself, (marked S,) : ‘ 
a 
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whole country lying between Van, esiré, Zacho,. M ف‎ 
*" and Oroomiah, and placed upon it the situations ducati Bia’ 
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pe. 0 25 = *Aintab, Turkey, August 20, 1849, 


AR SIR, 

16 ممم‎ map of a portion of Koordistan is 
orwarded to the Society, with the pe Sage, فك‎ -asmall, 
| be an uninteresting contribution to the geogra- 
~~) phy of that part of Asiatic Turkey. Its value, when com- 
Be fared with the maps of other travellers, nmust depend upon 
: comparative acc ; and as 1 feel no disposition to 
بي‎  Sjndge my own production, permit me to state briefly the 
" Manner in which it was constructed, and to add such farther 

evidence as seems to prove its approximation to the truth. 
The tour during which this map was made, performed 
y.me, in company with Rev. Thomas Laurie, as a mis- 
y of the American Board to the 
im August and tember, 1844. — 
nde and | titude 0 Mosul as sufficiently 
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Beye ie e of each day in plotting the ground gone 
urin i 


g the previous twenty-four hours. e direction 


and the distance travelled was measured with a watch,‏ بش 

hour of time being reckoned at three miles. Each course 
٠ ”ِ 1 was then laid down upon a sheet of three miles to an inch, 
4 | immediately after our return to Mosul, the whole was 


rev ed, and reduced to the size now fi 
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enced my survey, and my map, from that city as a 
starting point. Having men and m eat our own disposal, 
velled only in the morning and evening, em- 


of each course was taken with an accurate pocket-om pies 
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CENTRAL KOORDISTAN, 


IN A LETTER TO THE CORRESPONDING SECHETARY, | ش‎ 
WITH A MAP. SS . 


AZARIAH SMITH, M.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD IX TURKET, 


(Read May 24, 1850.) 





up the avenues to 
eae seer ts 3 to devote his ener- 


seuss 


means, rather than to making progress 
ace ted upon 
from a species of mulberry. eh ae ee 


ése bamboo- 
paper. They are sold for a small price, and there is a 


more tenacity and durability then 0 Chi 


greece diffusion of aeons? and acquaintance with 
among the mass of th the people, طقل‎ one 
yond suppose, considering the labor of acquiring it.* 


* See Chinese Repository, vol. عد‎ pp. 207 ff, where is a myself on 
: Habarics, paw cially sents سسا‎ 
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59 
without the meaning, or sound, being given on the side, 


and generally written in the cursive and not the square’ 


printed form; so that, if the number of signs employed in 
the five syllabaries, and the variants allowed in the Manyo- 
kana, all of which cannot be much less than three hundred, 
together with the unlimited use made of Chinese characters, 
are all taken into consideration, it will be conceded that the 
scholars of Japan have su ed in making their langusge 
one of the most difficult to read of any m the world, if 
indeed it be not the first in this respect. So close and so 
extensive is the connection between it and Chinese, that 
before a Japanese student can make satisfactory progress in 
his own literature, he must acquire a knowledge of three 
or four thousand Chinese characters, ascertain how they are 
used by authors in his own country, and learn the modes of 
combining them with his own syllabie symbols, and the 
modes of writing them. Much of his time, therefore, is con- 
sumed in merely learning to read and write the numerous 
symbols contained in the syllabaries, all of which are con- 
tracted or mutilated Chinese characters; and when these 
are mastered, he is constantly liable to be stopped in his 
reading by unusual Chinese terms, thrown in to show the 
writer's learning, or to illustrate his meaning, for which he 
must recur to a dictionary. The cause of chs fondness for 
using Chinese, seems to be pedantry on the part of Japanese 
authors, rather than that their own tongue is meagre, or 
uncertain, It is allowable, when a Chinese character is a 
common one, to insert it in the text, without writing either 
the sound or sense, by its side; and if this explanation 
is given of unusual characters, it is omitted when the char- 
acter is repeated in the same section. This license increases 
the labor of deciphering a page, inasmuch as the author's 
opinion of the commonness of a character may be far from 
sone with his reader's attainments, so that the latter 
is compelled to refer to a dictionary, or shut up the book. 
The Japanese language is written in columns like the 
Chinese, Manchu ant Osean: and reads from right to left. 
The books are printed in the Chinese manner, from blocks; 
and the skill exhibited in the cutting of the page in the 
tortuous hira-kana, and other syllabaries, united-with the 
cursive form of Chinese characters, and the intellectual labor 
required to decipher them, together, form a striking instance 
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kata-kana is held by Japanese authors to be ap pees to 


men, and the hira-kana to women; the two might rop- 
erly termed the Roman and the Italic, though they have 
litile or no resemblance to each other. The hira-kana is 
employed for epistolary intercourse, in books of a light kind, 
snd on all common occasions, and every scholar 1s taught 
to write it elegantly and rapidly; there seems to be no re- 
striction as to which of the symbols standing for a single 
syllable shall be employed, and the writer chooses the one 
which coalesces with its predecessor the easiest. 

A third syllabary was invented about A. D. 1008, by a 
Buddhist priest called Ziaku-so, who was sent on a mission 
to China from Japan. He did not understand the spoken 
Chinese, but, as he wrote it readily, he was directed to make 
out a list of Chinese characters, with their meanings and 
sounds in Japanese. He also made forty-seven letters for 
his countrymen, which are now used indiscriminately with 
the hira-kana, and it is not unlikely that some of the عسل‎ 
plicate forms included under that, are derived from his 


syllabary. 

There is still another ancient syllabary called Manyo-kana, 
because a collection of odes, styled the Man-yo, or Myriad 
Leaves, was written with it. It consists of complete Chi- 
nese characters, used phonetically, and written in full, or 
in abbreviated forms. It is mixed up with the two preced- 
ing syllabaries in a very perplexing manner, because, with- 
out a full acquaintance with the author's meaning, it is 
difficult to decide whether, in a given instance, he is using 
the characters phonetically, or lexigraphically, A Japanese 
writer is at liberty to employ the Chinese characters when 
his composition can be made more perspicnous, energetic, 
or accurate, and the popular taste favors their frequent 


insertion. 

Another syllabary, made of other Chinese characters than 
those used in the Manyo-kana, considerably contracted, is 
called Yameto-kana, or Japanese writing. It is used in com- 
bination with the hira-kana, and the syllabary of Ziaku-so, 
the three 1 he common writing of the people, and 
giving them. the choice out of one hun and forty-seven 
symbols, to express forty-seven sounds, In order to add to 

labor of ae other Chinese characters are inter- 
5 ere and there, sometimes with and sometimes 
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Ti 2 wo 7 no F za 
2 ro or lo ) wa FT o عد‎ ki 
در‎ haorfa 7 ka D ku ¥ gi 
كر‎ ba WF ga 2“ gu 2 yu 
كر‎ pa 3 yo 25 A me 
= ni A ta > ma = mi 
ليه هط له‎ A da 7 ke 2 shi 
F bo Vreorle عد‎ ge شع‎ zhi 
ti po Y 80 2 fu x ye 
~“heorfe Y zo F bu عا‎ hior fi 
~ be 2 tsu 7 pu t bi 
~ pe oy dazu 2 ko أم كمع‎ 
1 to > ne 2 go = mo 
F do > na = yeande wx she 
+ chi 23 raor la F te +2 واج‎ 
= ji & mu F de ZA su 
) ri or li Mu Ja K xu 
~A nu Hiandwi + sa >» 'n 
WV ru or lu 


As in most Asiatic languages, So in Japanese there are no 
capital letters to designate proper nouns, nor are marks of 

Unctuation always employed. The former are occasionally 
decid by drawing one or two lines along the side of the 
characters, or syllables, standing for the name of a person 
or p Fifteen out of the forty-eight symbols are Chinese 
characters still in use, the others are parts of characters 
arbitrarily taken to denote their respective sounds, 

After the death of Kibi, a secon syllabary was invented 
by Koiibo, which could be used to write Japanese, without 

ving recourse to the Chinese, called hira-kana, or equal 
writing. Like the first, it is derived from Chinese charac- 
ters, but instead of one symbol for each syllable, there are 
two, three, and in a few cases even five, modes of’ writing 
the same sound, the whole amounting to one hundred, ex- 
رج‎ oe rap diacritical marks. _A fount to print the ky 

na wo uire even a larger number of types 
this, becanse of the manuer in which the different symbols 
unite, when written one after another in the column, The 
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reign of this prince, about A. D. 284,.* Chinese characters 
began to be ents ed. He sent an envoy to the southern 
ete Corea, to obtain learned men by whom the litera- 
ire and civilization of China might be introduced into his 
dominions, ‘he messenger returned with Wonin, a de- 
scendant of Kau-tsu, the founder of the Han dynasty, who 
was appointed instructor to two Eres and diffused among 
the people a knowledge of the Chinese characters, and ex- 
plained the meaning of the classics. The pure Chinese 
characters are now employed principally in works of learn- 
ing, but are also used throughout the country, to write 
names of places, persons and other thin 
However, هم‎ the construction of the Japanese langua 
differs materially from that of the Chinese, the use of the 
written characters of the latter, alone, was found to be at- 
tended with many inconveniences; one of which was that 
most of the common characters had several meanings, and 
consequently required a number of synonyms in the collo- 
quial Japanese. It was not until the beginning of the 
eighth century, that a remedy for this inconvenience was 
found in the formation of a syllabary, by selecting Chinese 
3 , In whole or in part, as symbols for all the sylla- 
bles in the language. The author of this syllabary is sup- 
osed to have ee Kibi, and from its being derived from 
الي‎ of Chinese symbols, he called it kata-kana, or 
parts of characters. It is used in dictionaries, to explain the 
preci 8 the Chinese; and in religious writings, and other 
works, by the side of Chinese characters, to indicate their 
pronunciation, or signification; or between them, to mark 
the grammatical forms of the idiom, rendered difficult by 
the use of isolated characters. his i-ro-ha, or syllabary, is 
formed on the same principle as the one invented by Guess, 
to write Cherokee; it consists of forty-eight distinct sym- 
bols, increased to seventy-three slink 0 the nse of dia- 
critical marks, which affect the consonantal part. A fount 
of type for this syllabary has recently been cast in New 
York, of which a specimen is here introduced, with the pro- 
nunciation of each character: 





* In the Chinese Repository, vol. x. p. 207, this date is erroneously stated 
before Christ. The xvith Dairi relanad from A.D. 270 to 319, See Titsingh i i's 
Annales des Empercurs du Japon, بحر‎ 10, cw Poms. 
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NOTE 


ON JAPANESE SYLLABARIES. . 


BY 


SAMUEL WELLS WILLIAMS. 


و لالح سس ممم 


ing statements by Mr, Williams, of the 
ent em bray apt faced warm liege. a 4 ith the 


Tue influence which the language and literature of the 
Chinese have exerted upon the cog eH nations, during 
a long course of ages, dating even from before the Christian 
era, is almost unequalled in the history of the human mind. 
The Cochin-Chinese, Coreans, Tibetans, Manchus, Lew-Chew- - 
ans, and Japanese, have all been more or less Deon. un- 
der the intellect ual sway of Chinese philosophers, ugh 
the medium of their lan which they haye studied 
with a zeal and patience worthy of a better reward than is 
afforded in the waitings of Confucius and his disciples, All 
these nations have alphabets of their own, except cpa 
chin-Chinese, but none of them have so complicated a 1 
tem of writing as the Japanese and Lew-Chewans, who, in 

to their literature, may be considered as one people. 
p to the time of the sixteenth dairi, or monarch, named 


Oiizin-tenwo, the Japanese had no writing, but during the 
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making rather a fanciful head-dress."* It will be 


observed also, that Fanayo’s eyebrows are shaved off, that 


ing a mark of the married state. One of the peculiarities 


of the Japanese is the coat of arms worked upon it, 


which Mr. Williams thus describes: “The blazonry is a 
white cirele about an inch in diameter, within which js the 


‘device. The ignobile vulgus are content to have their family 


coat of arms worked in the seam on the back, between the 


‘shoulders; but the officers bear their heraldry upon the 


seam of the dress in five places,;—on the back between the 
shoulders, inside each thon, and on each breast."+ ‘This 
eustom has afforded the ingenious artist a ready mode of 
designating his characters, marking them with their 
initials; a device which it will be perceived he has availed 
himself of, and which, in consequence of the discrepancies 
that present themselves between the different portraits of 
the same individual, is, as Dr. Pfizmaier remarks, by no 
means superfluous, 





© Chinese Repository, vol. vi. p. 860, + Ibid, p. 207. 
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58 * 
and the Japanese text fills up all the space which in our 
copy appears/blank. It represents the household of Tofei 
on the morning when Saizo was to come. To the might, 
Misawo is handing a drink to old dame Kutsiwa, Koyosi 
is playing with her dolls; and near her, on the floor, are 
the little dog-cheat and her picture-book. In عطقم‎ centre, 
Fanayo, with a prayer-book in her hand, is preparing to go 
to the temple; and on the left, are Tofei and his sedan. to 
the background, over the head of Misawo, is a recess form- 
ing a sort of domestic altar, where the follower of the Sintoo, 
or ancient national religion of the Japanese, pays his devo- 
tions. It is thus deseri by Dr. G. H. Burger: “In the 
worship of the ams, (spirits or gods,) particular dwellings 
for them are erected on earth, which are called miya; these 
are temples of various sizes, and built of wood,—the smaller 
of lignum vitm, the larger of cypress. In the centre of 
them, slips of paper fastened to pieces of lignum vite are 
deposited as emblems of the godhead, and called gohei. 
These gohed are to be found in every Japanese house, where 
they are preserved in small shrines, on an elevated spot. 
On both sides of the miya stand flower-pots with green 
boughs, generally of the myrtle or pine, then two lamps, a 
cup of tea, and several vessels filled with the liquor sake. 
Here every Japanese, morning and evening, offers his 
prayers to the creator, Ten-syoo-dal-zui."* 

mong the things in this picture that most deserve no- 
tice, are the varieties of handed of the different charac- 
ters. Thus, the child Koyosi's head is shaved, with the 
exception of two or three little tufts. The old lady's seanty 
locks are simply secured with a riband. The head-dress of 
the younger adults is more elaborate, and is thus accurately 
described by Mr, Williams: “The Japanese shave the 
crown of the head, leaving the hair on the sides above the 
ears to grow long, and combing it back to the occiput, 
where the whole is gathered up into a cue, and brought wp 
wards and forwards to the crown, and tied with a cord; 
when tiéd, the end is cut square off, leaving a little ae 
the top. The women are not shaved, but bind their | 
hair on their heads, with a profusion of combs, and orna- 


* Chinese جل‎ . vol. ii, p. 821, A fuller description will be found in 
Von Sisbald's Arehce tur Beack-osbung won Japon, Alake wv p39. 
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i? 


for Kamakura; there the meeting between the parents and 
their children was of a joyful and affecting nature, such as 
words are inadequate to describe, he old Commander was 


in ecstacies at the 1 


py turn which affairs at length had 


taken, and he presided at the wedding with great plee, 


Tofei was alzo restored to favor, and he and 


Wolana were 


set up im the rice establishment formerly kept by Miosan. 
Being all distinguished for filial duty and aflection, they 


were blessed with a numerous offspring, and 
ward peaceful and happy lives. 


led hencefor- 


‘The Japanese would seem to be very fond of seasoning 
their conversation with proverbs, from the number of these 
specimens of ancient wisdom which the book contains. 


ع 


he wit of the piece seems to consist in certain plays upon 


the meaning of proper names and other words, and in a 
variety of ا اي‎ ractised by the characters 
n each other, to free themselves from the dilemmas into 


u 
which they are brought. Notwithstanding 


the pains معنا‎ 


stowed by Dr. Pfizmaier on his translation, it must be eon- 


fessed that it is very obscure, and sometimes quite unintelli- 
gible; which without doubt is owing to the meagre nature 


of the i at his command, Indeed, to render all the allu- 


sions perfectly intelligible to an Occidental 


reader, would 


require a body of annotation at least as large as the book 
itself. But for this the materials do not bert even the 


names of the towns, rivers, ete., mention 


not all to be found on any European map. Yet, in spite of 


these diffieulties and drawbacks incident to 


the incipient 


state of the study, an attentive perusal of the work as it is 
affords no little insight into the social condition of Japan, 
_ which, amidst all its peculiarities, bears a curious resemblance 


to that of Kurope in the feudal ages, 


The wood-cuts, too, as respects the amount of information 
they convey, are nearly as valuable as the text; they afford 


a 


many arene Miastredions of the descriptions we possess 
of the dresses, furniture, and domestic manners of the peo- 
ple. A agar of one of these cuts is here given, as a 1 
specimen. In the original, it is cut into two, down the 
middle, the two halves being placed on two opposite pages ; 

” ; 
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EO out and listen to the singers on a neighbor's baleony, it 

ing the night of a festival; but was obliged to stay in 

doors, as there was no one but herself to mind the houze. 
Sakitsi told her she might go, and he would take charge of 
it in her absence,—a permission of which she gladly availed 
herself. 

As soon as she was gone, he brought Komatsu into an 
inner apartment; and as they sat there in silence, and listened 
to the chant of the choristers which described the vain and 
fleeting nature of earthly things, the penile Komatsu melted 
into tears at the thought of the fate she was bringing on her 
beloved. This reminded Sakitsi of the unfortunate loss occa- 
sioned by the barking of the dog; and seeing before him the 
little dog-chest, which had been | pis Ae a Tofei and his 
wife in grateful remembrance of e self-sacrifice of Komatsu, 
he in his rage struck the mute image a violent blow. Great 
was his surprise when out rolled the identical packet of money 
which he had thrown away, and which he aharwaris learnt 
had fallen into Tofei’s boat, as he lay there waiting for some 
eae: He regarded this unlooked for piece of good 
ortune as a happy omen; and he now besought Komatsu 
to read the letter brought by Riusuke from her mother, 

»Which she had not yet had sommaee to open. The account 
of the preparations making by Kutsiwa for her daughter's 
reception grieved the heart of Komatsu, as she thought 
of the terrible blow her death would give to her affection- 
ate parent. But as she read on, Sakitsi learned to his 
unbounded delight, that the bride-groom to whom she had 
been betrothed in her third year, was Simano Suke, the 
yout whose expertness in archery had brought him into 

‘isgrace with his lord. The latter, Kutsiwa proceeded to 
say, was now willing to forgive the youth; and as soon 
as he could be found, the wedding would be celebrated. 
Sakitsi informed the astonished Komatsu that he himself 
was the young man spoken of. As she had never disclosed 
to him her family name, he had been prevented from recog: 
ising, in the object of his affections, his long affianced 

ride, 

Of course all their sorrow was now turned into’ 1°y nor 
A ney suffered in vain, since the trials they under- 
gone had thoroughly tested the strength and constancy of 

heir affections, Our friends immediately set off together 
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gee them again, to die rather than return home and wed 
another, Sakitsi bade her be of good cheer. He told her 
that the money he had brought with him would enable her 
aunt to purchase back her freedom, in which case she would 
be under no necessity of going home against her will. But 
when he was about to produce the gold, he discovered to 
his horror that it was gone. This last blow of misfortune 
drove the lovers to despair, and they resolved to put an end 
to their lives together. _ 

At pope eats they heard the voice of persons ap- 
proachin house. Komatsu hastily concealed her lover 
under a dresser, and endeavored to remove the traces of her 
recent agitation, The new comers proved to be Wofana 
and Yukimuro Riusuke, ‘The latter announced that he 
had just obtained and paid over the money for Komatsu’s 
release, so that from that evening forth she was free, The 
joy this news was calculated to excite, was more than coun- 
terbalanced by the obligation it imposed on Komatsu of 
going home with Riusuke. Both she and her aunt besought 

im to return to her parents, and tell them that Misawo 
was already engaged to be married, that she was sick, dead, 
any thing, rather than foree her to accompany him back. 
Riusuke, however, was firm in urging the superior claims of 
filial duty over love. He depicted the ardent longing with 
which her parents counted the days till her return, and the 
despair into which her undutiful conduct would throw them, 
Komatsu feigned to be convinced by his arguments, and 
promised to set out with him for Kamakura the following 
morning. Satisfied with this assurance, Riusuke took leave 
of her along with Wofana, whom he was to accompany to 
her own home. 


2 - Sakitsi then came forth from his re, ea and the 


two lovers, hand in hand, fled from the house along the 
shore. As they wandered along, they perceived peopl 
with lanterns, belonging to the house they had left, wks 
were evidently in search of them. ‘The fugitives were then 
near Tofei’s house: and as all was silent about it, they pro- 


“posed to take refuge there. Sakitsi told his companion to 


conceal herself, while he went forward and reconnoitred 
He found no one at home but Woyosi; who informed him 


Ti", 


that her father and mother, learning that Komatsu had ror 


away, were gone in search of her. Woyosi was longing to 
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One day, as Miosan was remonstrati with him on the im- 
rae and want of moderation of hi conduct, a woman 

isguised as a fortune-teller came to the door, saying that 
she had been sent for by Sakitsi to perform & conjuration, 


was Wofana in disguise, who came to bring him tidings 
of importance ‘Mistress. When the old lady had 
been diffic out of the way, Wofana told him 
that Komatsu’s father had been ri into favor again by 





never dare to show. themselves before the face of the old 
officer, Moreover, Komatsu had declared that she would 
die rather than break her plighted faith to Sakitsi. The 
object of Wofana, in coming to him, was to inform Sakitsi 
of these facts, and to let him know that Komatsu would be 
that evening at a neighborin house, where the pressin 
motets of the circumstances mae it necessary that he shoul 
meet her. 

In the evening, Sakitsi, having obtained Miosan’s permis- 
sion, and bei ng furnished by sae liberality with the sum of 
one hundred taels, sallied ‘forth to the neighbor's house, 
where Komatsu was already seated at the wine, anxiously 
awaiting his arrival. As he drew near and spoke to her, a 
dog sprang forth and barked furiously. Sakitsi threw a 
Stone at him, and in so doing the packet of eo fell from 
his bosom to the ground. Not perceiving the accident in 
the dark, he caught Sp the packet also, ing it was a 
stone, and threw it at the doe: As he did so, he heard a 
sleepy voice exclaim, from a lying at the shore near 
by, 1 you throwing out مط‎ 

made no reply, but sli into ouse, where he 
found Komatsu in a state o agitation, She confirmed 

2 expressed her determination, 
much as she loved and revered. har parents and longed to 
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Part Second. 


* Ona certain day, five years after the occurrences just 
mentioned, Komatsu, on returning home from a visit toa 
temple, met her aunt Wofitna ;* and the latter asked her to 
accompany her home, where Woyosi}. was alone, practeing 
her singing-lesson. Justas they arriv , they percety 

Tofei, and three persons with him, g out of a boat at 











the landing-place in front of the house. These were no 
other than Sakitsi and two of his friends, As they drew 
near the h to take some refreshment, Komatsu recog- 
nised her lover; the ladies retired within doors, and Ko- 
matsu gave her aunt an account of Sakitsi, and of his former 
attentions to her. As the gentlemen sat talking over their 
wine, without observing the presence of the ل‎ in a dis- 
tant part of the room, the Conversation turned on the songs 
of a favorite Japanese poet, and on a certain female singer 


of repute, named Komatsu. Sakitsi said he had not seen 
her, and was making some not very réspectful remarks on 
persons of her profession in poe, when suddenly his eye 
alighted on our heroine, in whom he immediately recognised 
the long-lost mistress of his affections. 

As sg be supposed, he lost no time in seeking an inter- 
view with Komatsu, and making a formal declaration of his 
passion. He had also the happiness of learning from her, 
after some bantering on the subject of his recent remar 
ni love was returned; in ade محمد بلس‎ he show: 

im a , containing questions about her lover, with 
which الو‎ been a reared times to the temple of Aizen, 
and the responses she had received. The consequence was 
that Sakitsi neglected every thing else, to enjoy the pleasure 
of her society, and lavished his money in taking her about 
from ge to place. When his mother Miosan heard of 
this, she determined to trust him no longer out of her sight; 
and accordingly she shut him up in his chamber, where his 
only consolation consisted in the many beautiful letters which 
his friend the physician secretly brought him from Komatsu. 





particle wo, which is placed, for the sake of distinction, before female names, 


Tits ante ie made from Koyou, by substituting the prefix «for‏ إن 


» This is made by contracting her former name Fanayo, and prefixing the 
latter means “ little,” % 
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he awoke from his dream, and as soon as it began to grow 

light, he went out with his dog, and dug at the place where 

the latter lay down. After digging a while, he came to a 

great quantity of gold deta and so was made rich all at 
After im ti 














once.” pa y hearing the child toan end, Tofei, 
who could make nothing of ane rushing towards the door, 
to set out on his search for the fugitive, when he stumb! 

over the dog-chest, an noney fall out, thus explaining 






/ 1 sat down, and was weeping 
over the letter in which Misawo related the real state of the 
ease, and her motives for the step she had taken, when his 
wife returned home. Tothi was for taking the money with 
him and starting off to Utsimo Sima, for the pu 
refunding the money and annulling the contract, But his 
wife convineed him that this could not be done: that the 
contract having been formally made, not twice the money 
would suffice to cancel it; and that their only course was 
to set themselves up in business with the means thus placed 
at their dis !, as Misawo had recommended in her etter, 
and when they quired enough, to leave no effort un- 
mace to recover the generous girl's freedom, He perceived 
the correctness of his wife's advice, and acted accordingly. 
They immediately set off, and paid a visit to Misawo; who 
silenced their expressions of concern at the sacrifice she had 
made, by telling them she regarded what she had done 
simply as an act of filial duty towards her absent mother. 
With the money thus obtained, the old lady after a while 
was cured of her blindness; and then Tofer and his wife 
removed, and set up a house of entertainment in the harbor 
of Naniwa, for the double p of being near their 
sie ond of earning the wherewithal to purchase back her 
freedom, 


٠ Misawo, when the time arrived for changing her name, 
[as is customary with every one in Japan, at the age of 
twenty,] took that of Komatsu. Her lover, Sakitsi, who 
had long sought her in vain after her mysterious disappear- 
ance, had now returned home to Simano Utsi, and conse- 
quently was again in her vicinity; but he was not aware of 
it, and as his business often called him to other parts of the 
country, he was thus prevented from meeting her. 
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out of her bed, groping about, and wanting to know what 
was going on. Saizo said he had come with a magnificent 
sedan to take Misawo to a lady of rank, the wife of a high 
judicial functionary, who desired to engage her as one of 
Sar attendants. mite blundered several times in his story, 
as he attempted to answer the question: wien the old lady 
ut to him, but was helped zh by the ready wit of 
isawo. This was not all; tsi wil, mupponing gat 
Misawo must have on a yery grand dress for such an 6éca- 
sion, took it into her head to examine the quality of the stuff. 
But Misawo escaped this danger, by snatching the covering 
from the estic altar of Buddha, and placing it on her 
knee; and the old lady, on feeling it, was quite-delighted 
to find her so comfortably and handsomely 6 2 Misawo, 
mf all outward marks of grief as well as she was 
able, beckoned little Koyosi out into the hall, and said to 
her, “ When your father and mother come home and want 
to know where I am, repeat to them the explanation of this 
page in the Picture-book of the ry Dwelling, from 
which I have been accustomed to give you instruction every 
even 
Gemitehy were they gone, when Tofei returned in search 
of his ip sehen he had forgotten. On hearing from his 
mother of Misawo’s de re, it occurred to him that near 
the house he had a large sedan, the occupant of which 
suddenly drew down the blind at his approach. He was 
hastening out of the house to go in search of it, when Koyosi 
Tan to him, and said she could tell him where Misawo was 
eee Her father bade her do so immediately ; whereupon 
she took up her picture-book, and began to t with in- 
fantile simplicity, “Once upon atime.” Her father's impa- 
tence & fail tie ke this. He Ma her never mind the 
story, but tell him, like a good child, where her cousin was. 
She replied that Misawo had told her to repeat this story, 
which would show whither she was gone. As her father 
gaw no remedy but submission, he let her go on, which she 
did as follows: “Onee upon a time, there was aman named 
Sioziki Dzitsi-i, who saved the life of a little puppy, and 
took him home and reared him. When he had grown up 
to be a big dog, he one day said to Dzitsi-i, ‘Tf you will go 
out with me to-morrow, and dig at the place where I throw 
myself down, and follow the directors I give you'—Here 
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45 
relieve it; which caused her to hit upon the plan of turning 
her accompli: ts to account, by playing and singing 


in the tea-house. Her daily absences were accounted for 
by gg rear that to ure from Heaven the restoration 
of the family to — er home and condition, and the 
recovery of th lady's eyesight, she had made a vow 


to visit the cad anyen (which stood near the tea- 
house) two days tn + ion, sre to read the Prayer 
of a Hundred Chapters change collected, 


by little Koyosi she converted into gold, which she gave to 
her aunt under the name of remittances received from home, 
But notwithstanding these exertions and sacrifices, in 
equence of the continued illness of the old lady, the 
named nearly destitute of furniture and comforts ; 
when Salzo proposed to her to sell herself into his ser- 
vice, she Gonsented, thinking that she would thus relieve 
her relatives from the burden of maintaining her, and that 
the price of her liberty would furnish the means of restorin 
the old grandmother to health, She accordingly made all 
the necessary arrangements for putting her generous desi 
into execution, concealing her own agony of mind at the 
prospect of parting with ber kindred and at the fate which 
awaited her, under her usual gay and pleasing exterior. 

On the morning when Saizo was expected, which was the 
day of the peach-festival, Koyosi was playing with several 
dolls which she had arranged on her mother’s ing table ; 
and as she had only one peach for herself, and none to give 
to her mute little ones, she undertook to entertain them by 
telling ‘some stories out of her picture-book, called The 
Parents ¢ Flowery Field. Tofei, after paying his usual 
morning-rés to his mother, took the on his shoul- 
der, went forth to his work. It now remained to get 
Fanayo out of the way. Misawo accordingly feigned indi 
position, and begged her aunt to visit the temple in her 
stead, She consented and went, telling Misawo to take 
good care of herself and give the old lady her medicine, 
and bidding Koyosi be 8 good girl. 

Saizo soon arrived, and brought with him the hundred 
taels, which Misawo put, together with a letter to her rela- 
tives, Into the drawer of a small chest, on the lid of which 
was the figure of a dog reclining. They had some difficulty 
in quieting the suspicions of old dame Kutsiwa, who came 











price of her freedom, a hundred taels.* Before parting, they 
settled that Saizo should call at her dwelling the next 
evening, receive from Misawo the written décument he had 
drawn up and given her to sign, pay over to her the goon 


and take her with him. All this was to be aged wi 

out the knowledge of her family, f “Whom Misawo was 
now sacrificing herself. ‘ 2 
r her conduct, 1t 


it will be neces- 
sary to ibe the sithation of the family more\fully. ف‎ 
man named Tofei, now a -bearer in the city of Nara, 
the present scene of the story, had formerly been a foot- 


soldier in the service of zumura Teidaitu, a military 















his commander's sister-in-law, and they ran away toge 
to Nara, where Fanayo soon presented him with ne 
now four bees old, and named Koyosi. Tofti had living 
with him his mother, named Kutsiwa, who, after suffering 
for yt ger from a disease of the eyes, was left totally 
blind. But this was not the only trouble of the worthy 
couple. After they had been for some time at their new 
lace of abode, they learnt that Tofei’s old master, Teidaifu, 
been deprived of his command, in consequence of 
having offended his superior in authority, and was reduced 
to poverty. Now Fanayo, ever since her running away, 
pee git up م‎ correspondence by letter with her sister, an 
to prevent any uneasiness respecting her fate, had 
her that she and her husband were doing well. When 
therefore Teidaifu lost his means of subsistence, and had no 
ig of supporting his daughter Misawo comfortably, 
¢ suffered himself to be persuaded by his wife to commit 
her to the care of Fanayo and her husband. They both 
loved her very much, and Tofei felt an ial respect for 
her as the daughter of his old commander. He labored 
hard to maintain his family decently, but instead of being 
able to lay by ony shin, his earnings were barely sufficient 
to support them from day to day; and as his mother’s long 
often prevented him from attending to his business, 
he was at length obliged to sell some of his furniture to keep 
them all from starving. Misawo could not bear to witness 
the distress of the household, without making an effort to 
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* Very nearly a hundred and forty dollars of our currency, 





languid state. At first he grew better; but by the time the 
Tivers began to thaw, and the cypress-hills to put on the 
appearance of ‘spring, the state of seclusion in which he 
lived had aggravated his lowness of spirits and the other 
symptoms of his disorder, His mother thereupon exhorted 
him to travel, for the purpose of reeruiting his health; and 
as he had some business to transact in the province of 
Yamato, he determined to make journey thither, and visit 
the | in that part of the Sokntry which have been 
4 ted from ancient times. He gave the shop into the 

sare of a trustworthy person, and with a few attendants set 
out on his tour. — 

In the city of Nara, situated in this last mentioned 
provinee, there was a certain tea-house, where a beautiful 
and amiable young maiden, of the age of seventeen, came 
every day to sing and play upon the dulcimer, accompanied 
by a little girl only four years old, who went about among 
the company and gathered their contributions. The young 
artist's exquisite voice and skill in playing attracted a great 
deal of company to the place. Sakitsi, on coming to the 
city, happened to visit this house; he heartily joined in the 

neral feeling of admiration, and ordered his servanta to. 

d out who she was. They ascertained that she was’a 
person of respectable birth, above the common order of 
those who exhibit their talents in such places. Her motive 
in coming there to earn money was to assist her aunt, a 
Woman in poor circumstances, whose little danghter it was 
who came with her. The account of this excellent conduct 
inspired Sakitsi with a t liking for the beautiful girl, 
which gradually امل‎ abs love. Antiquities had no 
5 ie ny charms for him; and he visited the tea-house 

ily. He took occasion to make several presents to the 
young lady, who was called Misawo; and as Sakitsi was a 
good-looking young féllow, his attentions excited a corre- 
sponding sentiment in her breast. 

One evening, as the company 
&man named Saizo, - 
in the seaport of Sim ne Lt 
called Misawo aside, and ‘spoke with her privately. It ap- 
ro from their conversation, that she had agreed to bind 

erself to the service of Saizo, and was to receive, as the 
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the purpose of putting up at them when on his exeursions 
after game, الي ا‎ the end of the harvest, he went 
out on a hunting expedition to one of his chateaux, and, after 
wandering afout all day, came towards dusk to a place 
ealled the Snipe Marsh, One of his attendants spied at 
some distance off what he took to be a snipe; another said 
that it was more like a partridge, and that there were no 
snipes in that place; whereupon a dispute arose, A lad of 
fourteen, named Simano Suke, now stepped forward, and told 
them to cease their quarrelling, for he would decide the 
matter. He let fly an arrow from his bow, and ¢ he 
back of a bird on the wing. The governor was ع‎ ft 
his impertinence in thus interfering where he was not لل‎ 
ed upon, and wounding a bird; but Simano told his servant 
to go and fetch the arrow, When it was brought, he laid it 
re the governor, and told him that all he wished to do 
was to put an end to the dispute: his object was accom- 
plished, for there was a snipe's feather acing. $0 the 
arrow; and he had taken particular care not to hurt the 
bird, The here became still more furious at the cool- 
ness with which the youngster put himself in the right; he 
ordered him to quit Ris presence, and at the same time dis- 
eharged Simano’s father from his service. The young man, 
ithout again seeing his parent, on whom he had innocently 
18 disgrace, immediately took himself off, no one 

knew whither, 


Hight years after this, the following events took place. 
An an rice-dealer, named Kadzi ani in the 3 
of Sessiu, having no children of his own, had adopted a 
oath named Sakitsi. In his eighticth year, the old man 

ied ; kere Sv his wife turned nun, assumed the reli- 

ious name of Miosan, resigned the mana t of the 
iness to young Sakitsi, and, retiring from intercourse 
with the world, Bpens her whole time in devotional exercises 
at the temple. itsi, being a young man of very con- 
scientious character, devoted limeélf to the care of the busi- 
_ness and household, with a diligence beyond his strength. 
The consequence was a severe attack of intermittent fever, 
which brought him very low. wha grew better, his 
adoptive mother, by the advice of the physician, engaged a 
. Merry-andrew and a young female singer to come and 
amuse him, with the hope of arousing his mind from its 
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have much that is peculiar in this respect, the greatest 
uncertainty may exist. To the difficulties presented by 
single expressions, are to be added those of prammar anid 
style. A number of forms which essentially flow to the 

rof the language, are not laid down in an Cook of 
matruction; and the syntax had to be ا‎ from the 
foundation. Yet a knowledge of this latter departinent of 
peeaats "Bye absolutely indispensable; for the Japanese 
anguage, notwithstanding its surprising richness in forms, 
has no distinetion of number, gender, or person; and as 
the subject of the proposition is much less frequently ex- 
pressed than in lang: which, as the Latin for instance, 
accurately make these distinctions, nothing but a perfect 
knowledge of the niceties of syntax can lead one to a 
correct understanding of the sense. It also deserves to be 
mentioned, that the Japanese periods, as regurds both the 
construction of the principal sentences and the parenthetical 

jauses they contain, are of excessive length, having in 
fact, as a general rule, no other limits than the termination 
of an event, or, in dialogues, the end of a speech, Hence, 
although Dr. Pfizmaier has endeavored to make his transla- 
tion perfectly faithful, it was impossible in most cases to 
follow the construction of the periods; it was often necessary 
to break off on coming to a verb, and, in the ease of - 
theses, to give them a different turn, Yet, notwithstanding 
these difficulties, he thinks that he has furnished a translation 
tolerably tree trom faults, there being only a few isolated 
expressions with respect to which he is still in doubt, as to 
whether he has hit the right meaning. 

I will now give a sketch of the story, remising, that, in 

Wing it up, the object has been to furnish an accurate 
outline of the plot, and to preserve such of the details as 
are necessary to assist those who may have an opportunity 
of inspecting the book itself, to understand the illustrations, 

Part First, 

Tamontara Kadzuyosi, gov of the district of Kuanto,* 
whose palace was situated in ra, had a numerous 
band of retainers, and was a powerful nobleman. He was 
fond of hunting, and had country-seats at various places, for 


* Comprising eight provinces lying about Yedo 
8 
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Aloys Auer, who has done so much to make the Imperial 
oflice of Vienna the first in the world, as 

teh Madea of oy ohare 0 and they accurately 
represent the ¢ ters of the orginal in every respect, 
with the exception of a few of the 0 The م‎ 
text oe at the right side of the book, and is arranged in 
: icular columns, which follow each other from right 
1 left, in the Chinese manner; and the illustrations are 
inserted in the midst of the text, as wood-cuts are with us. 
As the shoulders ‘pet the types would not eer Se lines 
being placed as close towether as in the original, the Japan- 
ese mat extends to eighty-two pages; one-fourth of which, 
im consequence, contain no illustrations. 

Let us now turn to the translation, which begins of course 
at the other end of the book, and with the preface, ete,, makes 
nyt eid og In making this translation, Dr. Pfizmaier 

difficulties of various kinds to contend with. In the 
first place, so little had been hitherto done in Europe for 
the study of the Japanese, that he was obliged to construct 
his own aids as he went along, that is, beside deciphering 
the text, he had to compose a dictionary, and to divine 
most of the rules of the grammar. The language of the 
pede ime is that commonly understood throughout Japan, 
which for Europeans is the most difficult of all, since 

a knowledge of the Chinese is of very little assistance 
towards understanding it. The words from the latter lan- 
guage which بلسي‎ occur in it, are expressed in the 
llabic character of the Japanese, and only by way of excep- 


fon, and for the sake of icuity, in the word-characters 


known to Sr yp In consequence of the well known 
homophony of Chinese rote, which is greatly enhanced 


by the dissimilar and varying pronunciation of the Japanese, 


which have been introduced into their language, 
although they almost always form combinations, cannot in 
| be understood, unless they are to be found written 
phonetically in a dictionary, together with the correspond- 
ing word-characters, But even this is often insuflicient, if 
the meaning is not also given; which, as the Japanese 






allowed to consult his books, from which it appears that the set of seventy 
punches waa completed December 12, 1846, and the last of the charges far 
alterations, casting type, etc, was made May 6, 1847. 
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His Japanese studies have since been uted with such 

» Success as to enable him, in the year 1847, to publish a work, 

to introduce which to the notice of the English-reading pub- 
lic, is the immediate object of this paper. It is entitled : 


Sechs Wandschirme in Gestalten der vergiinglichen Welt, etc., 
1 es Forms 3 the Passing World, in Six ف‎ Zone يج‎ 
apanese Romance in the original text, containing fac- 
similes of 57 Japanese Wood-cuts. Translated and edited 
by Dr. August ier. Vienna, 1847. 


The original work was printed at Yedo, from wooden 
blocks, in the year 1821. € author's name is Riutei Tane- 
fiko, and that of the designer of the illustrative wood-cuts 
is Utakawa Toyokuni. e following explanation of the 
title is given in the preface. A re وعدي‎ proverb says, 
“Men and screens cannot stand strai t,” i.e., as the latter 
cannot be made to stand upright without being bent, so the 
former are unable to preserve perfect rectitude of character. > 
The author has undertaken to prove that this proverb is 
erroneous, and his tale exhibits screens in forms of the 


ing world, i, بت‎ human bei of genuine uprightness, 
Whe si erin “six pr Oa to the six divisions of 
the book, each consisting of five double leaves, folded in 
the manner of a screen. The original work is printed in بي‎ 
thirty double leaves, or, (as each leaf is printed only on one 
side,) sixty pages. of these pages, with the exception 
of two leaves, contains an illustrative wood-engraving, 
extending in most cases across two opposite pages, 

Dr, ier’s edition contains a reprint of the original, 
and a German translation. It was his design to reproduce 
the former as exactly as possible, in form as well as in sub- 
stance. Thus, the engravings are exact copies of the origi- 
nals, the color of the ink is made to resemble that of Indi 
ink, and the paper and binding are imitations of the Japan- 
ese model, Tie title-page and the illustrations are executed 
in zinco-lithography, and the text is printed with moveable 
types, the first ever constructed in Kurope for this lan- 
guage.” They were prepared under the direction of Herr 

* It isa si been made in 

A singular circumstance that one fount should have 


in America, at the same time. the kindness of John 
T. Esq. of this city, who cut the fount for Mr. I have been 








which has not the least resemblance to the Chinese, having its own 
alphabet, composed of a very large, almost unlimited, number of figures, "5 
Hitherto, only the works written in Chinese could be understood by 
European scholars, and even these, os translated by Dutch authors, could 
only be done through the medium of the interpreters of Nagasaki. All 
the lighter reading, such as novels, plays, poems, ete, have been quite 
inaceessible to the researches of the scholar; and one of the moat emi- 
nent, Abel Remusat, endenyored in vain to دامع‎ knowledge, deeming it 


almost impossible to even compass the alphabet. Since Japan has عله‎ 


tained so high a state of civilization, and the literature of the country 
might vie with any other in fertility, and, o4 I supposed, In originality, it 
struck and grieved me, not to have any approachable access to its موه‎ 
ures; and on investigation, I soon found that this was caused by the 
total want of any work deserving the name of a dictionary of the lan- 
guage. I therefore commenced to excerpt, for my own use, all the orig- 
inal lexicographical works of the Japanese within my reach, and by 
arranging alphabetically the words they contained, distributed according 
to subjects, 1 succeeded in setting down almost a complete dictionary ; 
and with its help, | am now enabled to read Japanese books, though as 
yet with some trouble; exercise will, 1 hope, soon make my task an eusier 
one, As to the characters, I can not only very pleasantly read them, but 
1 have also engaged the Government printing-office to let cut the letters 
of the Pirakana alphabets that are generally in use, so that Japanese 
works can now be printed ot Vienna with moveable types, A specimen, 
consisting of » fragment of a Japanese romance, will, in a few weeks, 
leave the press; and I could now undertake the poblication of whole 
texts, if the Government does not fear the expense, As to my diction- 
ary, I need but translate the explanations into any European language, 
(the Japanese authors themselves render them in Chinese,) to have it ready 
for publication, I am still making additions, chiefly of words which I 
Gnd in authors 1 سه‎ reading, so that it may be rendered os complete ag 
possible, It contains, however, as it is, about 40,000 words, 1 number 
quite extraordinary; since the Vocabulary Japanese and English, by 
Medhurst, publish at Batavia, 1830, only numbers 7,000, and that by 
Siebold, 1640, Ley {with an arrangement according to subjects, 
which makes it almost useless, and explanations chiefly in Chinese,) 
contains little more than 20,000 words. I intend to publish mine as 
soon as any Government grants me favorable terms, 1 trust, gir, to have 


al 


a7 
is Dr. Avever Prrzmairr, of Vienna; of whom I wish to 
q fpeak more particularly, An interesting sketch of the career 
of this vering genius is given in the Athenwum for 


April 26, 1846, from which I will extract a few particulars, 
Dr. Pfizmaicr is the gon of an innkeper of Carlsbad, in 
which city he was born in 1808. At the age of nineteen, 
his passion for linguistic study had enabled him to master 
the principal ae PS of Europe, and then he set about 
acquiring those of the East, He began with the Turkish, 
from which he proceeded to the Arabic and Coptic. In 
1889, he published a translation of the Turkish poems of 
Lamy; att in 147, a Turkish Grammar, written in French, 
But for some years his attention appears to have been 
aan, devoted to the of Eastern Asia, the Chi- 
nese, Manchoo, and Japanese. ‘The following letter, address- 
ed by Pfizmaier to the writer of the article in the Atheneum, 
shows what had been the result of his Japanese studies, up 
to the time when it was written, and also the proficiency at 
which he had arrived in English composition. 


“Virsa, 1345, 

“I have much pleasure in answering your letter addressed to me; and 
though my Inbors hitherto are not important enough to altract general 
notice, 1 hesitate not to give you the desired explanations. As to the 
Chinese, it is true that 1 formerly translated two longer (longish) pieces 4 
of poetry, but they are scarcely intelligible without the commentary ب‎ 
and their subject, ete,, will prevent their ever being published without 
the original, and for the use of the acholars in Chinese, as the translation 
is in German, Iwill, if you wish, transmit you a specimen, (if you will 
pardon the venture,) translated into Enylish verse, submitting it, as a first 
attempt, to your kind judgment. In the mean time, I have obtained 
from Paris « very rare work, known by the name of ‘Tso Chuen, which 
contains memoirs of the principal feudal states of China, that would 
serve a4 & most interesting addition to the history of that expire, from 
1722, B.C., to Confucius's time. As the Austria: Givernment has now 
taken care to get a complete sef of Chinese types, will be every hope 
of having thie work printed, with a European translation, the firet pub- 
lished out of Chins, You are somewhat in error when speaking of 
Japanese and Chinese as having a similarity. Many Chineso words 
have been, it is true, introduced into the former language; but by far 
the greater number of works are written in the pure and native idiom, 
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٠ The interests of humanity, then, demand that no efforts 
be spiired to open and sustain a friendly communication وي‎ 
| the governments of the United States ind Japan, 
inorder that improper conduct on the part of the seamen 


of one country, or the officials of the other, may be prompt! 


conga and pr Pope when this object shall 
0 secured, many solid advantages طامط ما‎ nations 


nse, 
A very di 4 اب‎ not less important, means of becom- 
ing acquainted with this singular nation, are the attempts 
now making to obtain an acetirate knowledge of their lan- 

which, ever oe صو‎ 3 5 rei "2 

monopolized, e trade, WoL LID en 

at Dfesima, One of the most successful of the few scholars 
who have as yet devoted themselves to this branch of study, 
is our distinguished fellow-member, Mr. S. Wells Williams, 
of Canton. Another is the celebrated missionary and lin- 


other means as they could command, to quire د‎ practical 
know. of this dfbcalt | ٠ ع‎ interest which 
Mr. Williams feels in every thing that can throw light on 
the condition of Japan, and the best mode of obtaining 
aceess to it, is shown by the number of articles on the sub- 
ject inserted in the Chinese Repository, with which he has 
bal connected for many years, and which, consequently, 
is the most 0 authentic source of information 
respecting that country, especially as regards recent event 

that exists in our lan The ninth yolume arene 
translation by Mr. Williams of a curious Japanese treatise 
on the smelting of copper; and in the tenth volume he has 
inserted some valuable notes on Japanese orthoe Vv and 


orth hy. He also had « fount of cut in the sim- 
apa or ranq character, in the city of New York, when 
revisited his native country in 1847, 
Another scholar who has devoted himself with wonder- 
ful perseverance and success to the study of the Japan 
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* Th ar etl sated in a Letter to the Hom. John لذ‎ Clayton, Secretary 

of State, a : and comimerci : 
Orel Xt ا‎ he ال‎ 


اس و سدم بك in the East‏ سن سو جسم لم 





dent to make a naval station at Lew-Chew. It is considered 


_ that the presence of a ship of war at Napa would necessarily 
impel the Japanese government to notice such an rn 
ment of their territory. ‘This would lead to a request on the 
of the Captain at the station, to know the exact suthor- 
ity which that government held over’ Lew-Ohew, and what 
right they had to order him off; sincesthe Chinese claim 
equal power over it, and Lew-Chew could not well belong-to 
both. It is easy to imagine how these negotiations would 
open opportunities for future intercourse, 
The best and most unanswerable arprameni in favor of 


using every righteous means for opening lar inter- 
course between Pra ig Sop Japan, as ily as pos- 
sible, is drawn from the that the vessels of the two 


nations frequent the same sige agp that consequently the 
accidents of navigation will often call for the exereise of 
benevolence on the part of both. The Japanese junks, owing 
to their imperfect construction, are often wrecked ; sad 
scarcely a year passes in which we do not read accounts of 
the rescuing of their crews, and their restoration to their 
native land, through the intervention of Americans. Such 
conduct deserves a better return than has been experienced 
by those Americans who have been cast upon the nei 
ity of the Japanese. Food and shelter, it 1s true, have been 

ven them, and they have at last been allowed to depart; 
كناد‎ the long and rigid confinement, the ceaseless question- 
ing and watching, and the thousand other humiliations, 
annoyances, and privations, occasioned by the suspicions of 
their hosts as to the objects which may have brought the 
foreigners into their country, conspire to produce the at- 
tempt toescape, which is sure to end in recapture and addi- 
tional severity. It has been conjectured, and not without 
considerable probability, that this harshness may be el a 
“a retaliation for offences committed by American whalers, 
It is difficult otherwise to account for the barbarous treat- 
ment experienced by the Lawrence, Capt. Baker, of Pough- 
keepsie, which was wrecked near the Kurile islands, im 
May, 1846, only a year after Captain Cooper restored the 
twenty-two Japanese to their homes.* 





* See Memoir 7 eat, Political, and Commercial, addressed to J. E. 







treaty could be made with Americans, Every thing con- 


ign countries, they were told, was arranged at. 
agate, and not there in the Bay. And, finally, they 
ee depart as quickly as possible, and not come any more 

to 1 th. , =~ 





Ps _. “I stated to the officer; (says Commodore Biddle in his 
: t e United States wished to make a treaty of 
22020 ¢ommerce with'J but not unless Japan also wished a 

١ treaty; IT came there for information on this subject; 
and ier now ascertained that Japan is not yet prepared 
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9 - to open her ports to foreign trade, I should sail the next 
day, if weet. pantit 7 The ghips accordingly took 
5 their departure on the 29th.* 


٠ In June, 1548, fifteen men deserted in three boats from 
the whale-ship Ladoga, on account of bad usage. These 
men were taken into custody by the Japanese authorities, 
and were treated in very much the same manner as Go- 
lownin and his companions were. About a month after 
this event, a solitary dividual threw himself on the coast of 
Japan, for the express purpose of obtaining a know] of 
the country and its by a residence there. e 
young man who ven on this hazardous enterprise was 
the son of Archibald McDonald, Esq., formerly in the em- 
pore the Hudson Bay Company, at Port Colville, Colum- 

ia, He made an agreement with Captain Edwards, of the 
whaleship Ses 1, of Sp beekn to be left in a boat off 
the coast; and he é landing in safety on the 2d of 
July. He likewise was placed under surveillance; although 
his treatment, in consequence no doubt of his more prudent 
Seep was better than that experienced by the men from 


Ladoga, 
On the 12th of February, 1849, the United States sloop 
of war Preble, Commander James Glynn, left Hong Kong 
for Nagasaki, for the Fe of rescuing these men, and’ 
1 returned on the 20th of May, with the thirteen survivors of 
the Fog al erew, and Mr. McDonald.+ By a letter from 
Mr. 8. W. Williams to John R. Bartlett, Esq., published in 
the Providence Journal, in September, 1849, we are informed 
that Commander Glynn intends to recommend to the Presi- 





® Niles's National Register for March 20, 1847. 
{ See Chinese Repository, vol. xviii. No." 








Niphon to look for turtle. found on it eleven Japanese, 
who had been shipwrecked there some months before. 
Captain Cooper immediately formed the humane and patri- 
otic design of proceeding at once to Yedo, in order to re- 
store the shipwrecked men to their homes, and to make a 
strong and favorable impression on the government as to the 
civilization of the United States, and its friendly disposition 
towards the emperor and people of Japan; and while on his 
way he picked up eleven more men from a junk in a sinking 
condition. Captain Cooper was treated more civilly than his 
beget had been. Instead of being kept in the lower 
y, and fired ke raped eo ears ene: epee: Boe 
vessel was up in a furlong of the capital, and the 
i ed men were allowed to But neither the 
captain nor the crew of the Manhattan were allowed to 
over the ship's sides. A triple cordon of boats kept the 
strictest watch over her, day and night. They were recruit- 
ed with every = of which they stood in need, and all re- 
muneration was refused; but they were told in the most ex- 
plicit terms never to come again, on any pretence, to Japan.* 
The next visit was that of the Columbus and Vincennes, 
under Commodore James Biddle, in 1846, made conform- 
ably to instructions received from Secretary Bancroft. The 
Commodore judged it most advisable to proceed at once to 
the Bay of Yedo, where the vessels arrived on the 20th of 
July. “Before anchoring, they were boarded by an officer 
with a Dutch interpreter, to whom the Commodore stated 
that the 00 of his visit was “to ascertain whether Japan 
had, like China, opened her ports to foreign trade, and if she 
had, to fix by treaty the conditions on which American 
vessels should trade with Japan.” Copies in Chinese of the 
French, English, and American treaties with China, were 
produced for the officer's tance; but he declined receiv- 
ing them. The usual n of boats was established 
about the ships, and no one on board of them was allowed 
to goon shore. It was not till the 27th that an officer with 
4 suite of eight persons came on board with the emperor's 
answer. It was to the effect that, according to the laws of 
the country, the Japanese were not allowed to trade with 
any but the Dutch and Chinese; and that consequently no 





* See Chinese Repository, vol. xv. pp. 172-199. 
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sents was added, consisting of a pair of globes, a و‎ 
a barometer, a collection of American coins, séme books, 
and a few paintings, among which was a portrait of Wash- 
ington, Documents ف‎ of our object were drawn 
up in Chinese; one of which stated the names and residence 
‘the seven men, anda few notices of their adventures; 
and another gave a short account of America, its commerci. 
policy, that it possessed no colonies, and that the men were 
returned in a vessel of the country where they were wreck- 
ed; and a third gave a list of the presents, together with 
the proposition, that, if it met the 0 of the court, 
one of the party would remain in the country, to teach the 
meaning of the books. Dr. Parker accompanied the expe- 
dition, provided with a stock of medicines and instruments, 
and a number of anatomical plates and paintings, which he 
thought would attract the notice of a people who hold the 
healing art in high estimation, He was also furnished with 
a paper stating his profession, and his willingness to practice 
رمن‎ on all who had diseases." Mr. ب8‎ Wells Wil- 
and the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff were also on board. 
After an. in ing visit to the islands of Lew-Chew, they 
anchored, on the of July, in the Bay of Yedo. No in- 
tercourse however was permitted. On the following day, a 
brisk fire was opened upon the ship from the shore, and they 
were obliged to leaye in haste. 1 attempt made in 
the Bay of Kagosima met with a similar repulse: so that the 
vessel was compelled to return, bringing back the ship- 
wrecked men with her; for after the attention these latter 
had excited, they dared not land in a secret manner, for 
fear of coun munishment by the authorities,+ 
‘The visit of the whaler Manhattan of Sag Harbor, Capt. 
a re : د د‎ es a similar errand. In the month 
of April, as Capt, per was proceeding towards the 
whaling egions of the Northern Ovean, he touched at the 
barren island of St. Peters, a few degrees to the South-East of 





* Chinese Repository, vol. vi, بح‎ 210, 

+ A full account of the worage of the Morrison, in nddition to that in the 
prams in The Claima of Japan and Malaysia wpon Christendom 

hated on rng 1827, ete. "By ©. W. King and .T. Lay. 2 vols, 
New York. 183%, The reader who wishes for a fuller narrative of the inter- 


course of with Ja than that i ' 
ا ع مع ا‎ a given above, will find one well 
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Tn 1640, the suspicions of the Japanese yt all for- 
eigners, and ocially all Christians, to which their recent 
experience given birth, caused them to consign the 
Dutch to the prison of Desima, just emptied by the expul- 
sion of the Portuguese. To this the Dutch submitted with 
a good grace, as they were now left in sole possession of the 
European traffic with Japan; and since that time, as is well 
known, their monopoly has never been disturbed. It is to 
the superintendants and physicians of the Dutch factory at 
Desima, to Kaempfer, Thunberg, Titsingh, Meylan, Fischer, 
Doeff, and Von Siebold, that we owe i our reliable 
knowledge of Japan for the past two hundred years, The 
annals of this factory, and the accounts of the host of hard- 
ships and annoyances to which its members are fain to sub- 
mit for the sake of commercial advantages, at one time of 
great magnitude, though now insignificant, form a most 
Sane ehapter of history, which cannot be dwelt upon 

ere. 

The English have continued at intervals, down to the 
present day, their attempts to regain the footing in Japan 
which they soon saw they had too hastily relinquished. 
Their ships have been treated with varying degrees of hos- 
tility or kindness, at different times; but the result has uni- 
formly been failure, hitherto. The attempts of the Russians 
and Americans to open a‘ communication date only from 
the close of the last century, and they have not as yet been 
more fortunate. The promised account of the most recent 
and important visits made by American vessels will now 
be given. 

In July, 1887, the ship Morrison, Capt. D. Ingersoll, was 
despatched by Messrs, Olyphant & Co., an American mer- 
cantile house at Macao, to return seven shipwrecked Japanese 
who had been residing there several moire and to make use , 
of the opportunity, which it was hoped might thus be afforded, 
of producing upon the Japanese government a more favora- 
ble impression of the character of foreigners, and perbe of 
inducing them to relax their anti-social poliey. “In - 
take advantage of any opening, a صا ةله‎ of cloths 
was put on board a great variety of patterns of different 
cotton and wo fabrics, which, from their adaptation to 
a temperate climate, were calculated to attract the attention 
of the Japanese, and induce them to trade, A list of pre- 
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In 1580, Spain and Portugal were united under one 
crown, which resulted in the introduction of Spanish mer- 
chants and missionaries into Japan, along with the Por- 
tuguese. Mutual jealousies, intrigues, and accusations were 
the consequence; which, with the insolent conduct of the 
new comers, and above all the interference of the priests in 
the political convulsions which agitated the country at the 
close of the seventeenth century and the beginning of the 
eighteenth, produced a fades mistrust and dislike of the 
Roman Catholics, and of the Spaniards in particular, in the 
minds of the raling powers. hese feelings were heighten- 
ed by the representations of the Dutch, who, having escaped 
from the bloody domination of Spain, extended their com- 
mercial speculations to Japan, and established a factory on 
the islan ase in a iy eh representations es 
is supposed they were join their fellow-protestants the 
Baghah, who established themselves at spe place in 
1613. After partial persecutions, an edict was issued in 
January, 1614, for the demolition of the Catholic churches, 
anil the banishment of the priests, 

In 1623, the 5 ae East India Company, finding their 
establishment at Firando a losing concern, abandoned it; 
and all subsequent attempts on their part to reopen the trade 

ved unavailing, In 1624, the Spaniards were banished 

aver, and the ports of Japan were closed against Europe- 
ana, with the exception of Nagasaki for the Portuguese, and 
Firando for the Dutch, Severer restrictions were also laid 
upon the Chinese and Corean traders, 

In 1635, the Portuguese were confined to the artificial 
islet of Desima, constructed in front of the town of Naga- 
saki, to the great joy of their rivals, the Dutch. The arma- 
ments of their ships were now taken away while they were 
in and no one was allowed to speak to a native on 
religion, or to walk into the city without a guard. The fol- 
lowing year was marked by the introduction of the famous 
ceremony of trampling on the cross. In 1687, the Portu- 
guese with i were banished forever and forbidden 
to return; and after a series of bloody persecutions, and @ 
battle in which the Dutch lent their aid to the governme 
Christianity, such as it was, was completely extingui nd 
in Japan,—another proof added to those already on record 
ae es to effect its object, need only be sufficiently 
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ACCOUNT OF A JAPANESE ROMANCE. 


Ponce are now in ogre which clearly indicate that 
intelligent, and in respects interesting 
nation whi le the islands of Tapan— tho En lishmen 
of Asia, as they have not inaptly been termed—will not be 
allowed to remain much longer in the isolated position 
which have Stiga for the last two centuries. The 
rapid ing of the northwestern portion of the American 
continent by the enterprising inhabitants of this country, 
must lead in the natural course of events to a ex- 
tension of the intercourse of Europeans and their descend- 
= with the countries of Eastern Asia, among which 
0 in consequence of its prominent insular ition, the 
جايس بأد جد"‎ and desirableness of its satura roduc- 
٠ tions, and the industry and ingenuity of its inha itants, 
holds a most important rank, To the ual but sure 
operations of this cause are to be added the efforts which 
are continually repeated from time to time by various 
nations to open an intercourse with the Japanese, dictated 
chiefly by commercial rivalry, and partly by scientific curi- 
osity and missionary zeal. 
efforts of Americans in! this behalf, in which we are 
priced حسم‎ have already assumed, during the last few 
years, a considerable degree of prominence; but before 
Pribe es account of them, it may be well to sketch bead 
briefly, by way of introduction, the ومع‎ events attend- 
me ع‎ connexion of Europeans with Japan. 
3 ne year 1542, the accidental discovery of Mendez 
Pinto laid Japan open to the Portuguese, who immediately 
"gan a commerci: at peer موب سوا وها‎ a 
eedy introduction ع‎ Jesuits, headed by 
2 Aavier, who had great success in the so-called 
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ARTICLE II. 


ACCOUNT OF A JAPANESE ROMANCE, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION. 
WILLIAM W. TURNER. 


(Read October 24, 1849.) 








friends, I have not seen you, eager of nor heard you, 


that I should make unto you a true (full?) confession, A 
man who confesses his faith, without seeing or hearing some 
thing (irst), transgresses the command of God. If it be so 
and we meet one another by the compass I have 
here given, then we shall understand one another, and I 
shall inquire of the state of all who are on your side, far 
and near, together with peace and prayer. Amen. 


T have nothin BeBe except that the hint the writer 
has given, that disclosures might be expected upon 
& personal acquaintance, is well calculated to excite my 
curiosity, The manner of interpreting Scripture has doubt- 
less a strange to some. The quotations are often 
made from memory; but a comparison of those adduced 
with Kieffer’s translation of the Old Testament into the 
Turkish, has fully convinced me that the writer of the above 
communication must be in the habitual use of that version. 
This circumstance pen leads to various not uninteresting 
ions, as Kieffer's version of the Bible into Turk- 
ish is probably far more extensively used than we are aware 
of; that the leader of the followers of Shabbathai Zevi, 
using the Turkish lan cannot be very familiar with 
the original of the He Scriptures ; that consequently 
his understand little of it; and other like inferences. 


? 
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that declared this from. former days, and made it known 
from that time? Is it not I, i 
beside me!”* And God said thus, “From the rising of 
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the sun to the going down of it, let them know that there 
is none beside me; I am the Lord, and there is none beside 
me.” Behold, this text is to thee a sign, that in these days, 
as it sy ba seen, they need to know the Lord in every 
part of the world, and to believe in his Messiah. 

Thus much is sufficient. And God, in order to make him- 
self known, has thus ken, “I am the First, and I am the 
Last, and beside me there is no God.” “I am the First” 
means, I have no father, for the father of any one is his 
senior, that is, there is none before me, who should be a 
father unto me; but I, the Lord, am the father of all those 
who know me. To use a comparison, it is just as with a 
silk-worm, which comes forth from the butterfly, and the 
butterfly is older than the worm, but the latter in its 
turn produced the butterfly, and afterwards, remaining within 
that, (such being the design,) has gone ab in order to 
make itself known, and when it has gone ab has become 
two-winged. Behold, if thou takest the significance of alef 
ae سيو‎ that gg Bm This is the meaning of 

2 my fri ve begun to speak to thee 
about the alef; bat also about the other letters thou art in 
error, “TI am the Last” means, after me there is none other 
who is come forth from me, and is like unto me, so that he 

ight be my son, for the son is like unto his father; and 
therefore he ‘Bs said, “To whom will ye liken me?” There 
is none other God like unto him. But us who have become 
like unto him, he has called sons, ‘There is no God like 
me” means, there is none who can be my brother, (fellow, (+ 
for I am, and there is none like unto me, either before me, 
or coming after me, who night be my brother, (fellow), 
But ye know me, ye are my brethren. And thus a text 

Ks, saying, “For my brethren and for my companions, 
will now say, ‘Peace!’"t Behold, my friend, this is the 
God whom 4 know, and there is none besides. O my 


* Isaiah xly, 21. 
+ Compare here Zechariah xiii. 7, and the meaning of "732, or fellow, in 
the Hebrew Concordance, and the reasoning of the writer may suffer very 
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in‘him ; then, tosay, “ His God is,"* will be a true confession. 


Bebe, my bien there are many found to this 
8 that we should get a know! of him by believi 
in his Messiah; and whatsoever his Messiah has command 
according to that we should serve him. And the Lord de- 
clares thus, “Ho, ye who are saved from among the na- 
tions, assemble yourselves and come, draw near. Those who 
carry the log of a carved idol, those who pray to a god 
shed Te be nai oe ding.”+ Spd 3 it be 
o whom, ga ourselves together, shall we 
draw near? he commands, “Assemble and draw near to 
him whom I have sent, the Messiah; for he whom I have 
sent, knows of me, and he will make it known to you, that I 
am God. And I have raised him up in righteousness, and 
ill make his paths even. He will build my city, and he 
will make free, without price and without reward, those 
who are and bound, saith the Lord of ape 
Behold, this one will open your eyes, and ye shall see an 
know. This is clear and obvious, that, as he said, “I have 
raised him up in righteousness,” there is no other Messiah 
i a د‎ is raised up in righteousness, This Lord, 
(رضاحبى)‎ has “made his paths even;” he has also shown 
unto us those paths. And as concerning those paths, he 
has said, that his ways are ways of and all his paths 
are paths of pleasantness; and in his ways are not found 
quarrels, nor evil or wicked works, at all. And as for that 
he said, “He will build my city,” the city of God Most 
i Book of God, which is a city of knowledge, 
has built up anew; and God proclaimed thi 
saying, Thus shall it be; and thus it has happened, an 
thus is our faith, And the uted, and the captives, 
the Creator of all, freeing them from Satan's power, has 
brought back. And now, my friend, he who not listen 
to the explanation given of these nor believe in 
his Messiah, nor by him know the Lord his Creator, that 
man is, beyond doubt, even now a bond-slave of Satan, 
“What is crooked cannot be made straight,"§ and in refer. 
ence to those ren, God has said, “ Make known, and cause 
them to draw near, yea, let them take counsel; who is he 
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+ That is, he has a God to reveal. Tsaiah xiv. 20, 
+ Isaiah xiv. 13. ' كل سس ا‎ 
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cerning belief in his Messiah, God has said, “Behold my 
servant whom I uphold, mine elect in whom my. soul 
delighteth ; I have poured upon him my Spirit, that he may 
bring forth judgment unto the Gentiles. He shall not ery, 
nor, jiftin ting up his voice in the streets, cause it to be heard, 
The braised reed he shall not break, and the smoking 
wick he shall not quench. He shall bring forth judgment 
unto truth. He shall not grow tired, (neglectful,) neither 
weary: (di ,) to put judgment in the earth, and the 
islands shall wait for thy law. And that Lord who created 
the heavens, and spread them out, and made the earth, and 
the things that grow therein, who giveth soul (breath) to the 
le upon it, and spirit to those who are in it, the 
toe saith also, ‘I, the Lord God, will call thee in 
righteousness, and take thee by the hand, and will preserve 
thee, and will give thee for a covenant to the people, and 
for a light to the Gentiles; that thou mayest open the blind 
es, and bring out the prisoner from the chains, and those 
hat sit in darkness, from the prison-house, I am the Lord, 
this is my name, My glo will I not give to another, nor 
‘mine honor to idols.” On this account, the Gospel- also 
says, “‘ Holy is he whocometh in the name of the Lord.” And 
e Lord said, “This is my name.” About this, the Lord 
has said, “The just one is the foundation of the world."+ 
Whatever kind of burden exists, he has borne it upon him- 
self, and taking upon himself the sins of all those who believe 
in him, he ever asks pardon for us from his Lord, صاحبي)‎ 
And thus some have indicated, that God together with al 
things, constitutes one edifice, That just one is the founda- 
tion ofthat edifice; so that the edifice is indeed creater 
than the foundation, but the foundation is that which sup: 
ports the edifice; and the foundation is the expositor.t An 
edifice, without a foundation, is no edifice at all: this is plain. 
To aay, there isa God, without that just one, is like say- 
ing, there is an edifice without a ادجو لد‎ and is a lying 
testimony. It is necessary that we should first have fai 
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* Teninh xiii 1-8, 
Pingu satin Weber eek oes 
77 re to aome, the 1 7 

| That is, the one manifest the edifice. 
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those that embrace her.” And to our sire Adam it was 
said, The tree of life, in the midst of the garden,” Behold, 
the garden is a book, and the tree of life is faith, Behold, 
my friend, this tree of life which is in the midst of the 
is our faith, Behold, the Lord has said concerni 

eas often as a man, (or Adam,) shall stretch forth his 
hand, and take of its fruit, and eat, he shall live forever.” 

Now, as for this faith which is a tree, its root is the first 
letter, (+,) in the Lord's excellent name, (tm). And the 
stem, or upright part, of the tree of life, they made in five 
hundred years one,* which means that the stem is the 
second letter, (m). The tree itself is the third letter, (4). 
The fruit is the fourth letter, (m).+ 

This renders it quite plain that faith, which is a tree, is 
the Lord's name; and our faith is that tree, Therefore, no 
service is acceptable to the Lord, different from these three 
things. These three things have their beginning in the 
heart, their confession by the tongue follows, and the works 
of the hands make the end. If these three exist, then faith is 
right, First, « firm faith in the heart is the root of the tree, 
hidden and buried; the confession of the tongue is the tree 
itself; and the works are the fruit of it, In reference to this, it 
is said, “ Every man shall eat of the works of his own hands."+ 
These three make one tree, and the true faith is that which 
is bound up in the Lord’s name,” (m1).§ As for those men 
who confess with the tongue the faith which they have, 
and who do works according to their confession, of those 
men God says, “Ye are men,” men who are the children of 
God; and they are those who are attached to his Messiah, 
It is the desire of God, that a man should have faith. To 
these men God said, “Ye are my children.” And as con- 


* Hore the manuscript makes مه‎ sense, 
t This whole speculation is unintellivible, مع‎ far as the writer lahors 
to make the name Jehooah symbolical of the di stages of م‎ life of fuith, 
متلا‎ 10, 


Psalm exxviii 2; Isaiah 

bohe Book Zohar on Deuteronomy, fol. 12%, col. 508, says about pir, “ sary 
27 METI 711 RE TTT, that is, be was, and he is, and he will be. Thi 
ba meres God as him that was, is, and is to be, we find frec in the 
ie But it is not there only. I add another Rabbinic passage, 

itn 2 


ij extraordinary character, namely, that of Sandiah Gaon, quoted 
Sto Rel, Jeru, 1. 388, and Baehr, Byinbolik des Mos. Cult, 1.185, "Thee 


ond; they are one point; this is the of the world.” 
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is a plain proof that the first one who was Adam, (man,) is 
that one; and afterwards comes from the stem of Jesse a 
rod, which is David; and the branch growing out of him is 
the one coming afterwards, the Most Ho In reference 
to him, it is said, “I am the First,” thatis, 1am that A 

pa he is first of allt and “Iam the Last,” that is, 
came of all; “and beside me there is no God,”} which 
means, beside me there is no one who makes God known. 
He it is who makes the Lord known to us. And the Lord 
has thus said, concerning him, “Therefore shall the Lord 
for his own sake give youa sign. Behold, a virgin shall be 
with child, and shall bear a son, and shall his name 
Immanuel."§ O ye blind! open your eyes, and behold 
him. We have not said it, but the Lord has commanded it, 
and has called him “my righteous (servant).”| And he is 
that righteous one of eh said, “ The just one shall live 
by his faith."€ A mysterious word! t “just one” is 
the Messiah, who is now alive by his faith, and who quick- 
ens and justifies all who are just, by this faith.** And how 
blessed are all those who live by this faith! Concerning 
these, he has said, “ Ye who cleave to your Lord, are safe. 
Now this means, indeed, that they are buried under the 
ground, but yet, however many de with this faith, that 
they are even now alive, an never perish, And on 
this account, Solomon said, “I praise the dead, who have 
died already, more than the living, who are now in life."++ 
This means, as for those dead, who departed in the faith, 
their praise is ter than the praise of those who live, 
but have no faith. Therefore, if there be no faith in a man, 
there cannot ibly be any good works. And thou must 
know that faith is a tree; and therefore is its computa- 
tion one with that of faith,t¢ and faith is called the tree 
of life. And thus a verse says, “This is the tree of life to 


another, and from one endowed with sight to another. It 





* Daniel ix. 24. 
+ penen ow, the first Adam of the Kabbala. 


Teinh ai 68: 8 Isaiah vii. 14. | Isaiah lili, 11, 
That is, who quickens and j this faith, all the 
+ Eoeleni 3 justifies, by righteous. 

: 1 What manner of; mysterious Rabbinic computation is referred to bere, 
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the Spirit is four-fold, and the Second Verse says of this 
> sien * Spirit of God moved upon the “er When 
> worlds were not yet, that Spirit was, and of this Spirit 
the void (chaos) was full; he laid hold upon what was in- 
ible; darkness became light. ١ With this Spirit was the 
(Adam?) and so also was the Last. Th re it is said, 
“The first represents the last.” And besides this it is said, 
“The Spirit, wind.) comes from the four winds.”"* The ex- 
emus of this word is, that the excellent name of the 
Most High, mm, has four letters. From these four 
letters comes this Spirit. The Lord declares, and say 
“Behold, as for him who is sent from God, unto him wall 
I give this Spirit ;” he says, “I will pour out my Spirit upon 
you, and ye shall live.”+ How blessed are those who 
the Spirit of the Lord Most High, and believe in him!. And 
on this account, the Lord has said, “ He who is sent by me 
will delight in nothing, butin the fear of the Lord. He will 
not judge after the sight of his eyes, nor reprove after the 
الا ع سو لس عي‎ tet ewe Ochs te 
tor ini e rights 6 
the earth in justi He will smite the earth with the rod 
of his mouth, and slay, with the breath of his lips, the 
wicked."{ And by this it is easily understood, that to 
believe in him is a duty, and that, without knowing him, 
there is no possibility of knowing God. And on this 
account, the possessors of knowledge, who are the family of 
perfection, have made a sa ing, namely, “ With Adam I ate 
the (forbidden) meat; with Noah T fell into the full bowl; 
thrice I came into the world; once more I must come.” 
Behold, my friend, and understand on نجل‎ by this text; 
for why does he say, “ He made them male and female, and 
ac ed their وي‎ (pi, Adam)?” 3 <option 
is a question, for e man is a man, but he still 
another name. But for Met Bis whom he created with his 
own hands, he created no other name, but called him merely 
Adam, so that we might الع‎ and know, from the 
nature of the very letters, that Adam, px, has three letters ; 
the alef, x, is A the dal, 4, is David, and the mem, به‎ 
is the Messiah. Behold, the knowledge of this men receive ; 
it is mysterious, passing from one understanding mind to 





* Exekiel xxxvii 9. 1+ Id. xxxvii. 5. + Isaiah xi. 3, 4. 





trees in the en. There are of eatable trees fifty kinds, 
which are all in the garden of wisdom. Behold, my igre | 
and know, that however many prophets, and wise men, an 
1 men, have come, they have all eaten of the delicious 
its of the trees of this garden; some of one kind only, 
some of five, some of fifteen, according to the ability of 
each. But Moses attained to forty-nine kinds, that is, one 
less than fifty. But as for the fiftieth, which is wheat, also 
called bread, none but he whom God hath sent knows, or 
can eat, that bread. Therefore said Adam, “I have eaten, 
and I shall eat.” Adam, by eating this, (probably the fiftieth 
kind,) did sin; but the one coi after him, the Messiah 
sent of God, he, making up for that sin, saved the world . 
from the power of the enemy, and from his captivity. 
Behold, my friend is after a significant vision, as it were. 
These w are a kind of vision. Blessed is he who un- 
derstands the significancy of it! 

‘And the Messiah, by his own power, has oned and 
remitted all manner of sins, and by the waters of his fountain, 
. has purified our souls; has made known and mani to us, 
afterwards, the Creator of the earth and the heavens, and thus 
has made our souls to be, again, gifted and happy. For this 
is clear, namely, the soul is spiritual, and therefore nothin 
can make it happy, except the knowledge of the true G 
If thou askest the question, whether, if'a man should perform 
a good action, his soul is not re happy by it? (the 
answer is,) This is true; but the good deed of the man 
came from his knowing God. If a man does not know 
God, no good action will ever come from him. It is a 
deliberate word; a good work comes from the knowledge 
of God, and if a man should say, I know God, without 
believing in the Messiah, this is beyond question contrary 
to the truth. We must first believe in him, then, by huis 
kindness, learn to know God, to know him and to serve 
him. eee ae God) | Ne harika tad 
from knowing hi ) is clear from thi 6 
God has thus said, “From the trunk of Jesse a rod shall 
come forth, and a branch shall grow out of his roots. | The 
Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the.Spirit of wisdom 
and of understanding, the Spirit of counsel and of might, the 
Spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord.”* Behold, 
ee ee ee 


* Isaiah xi 1, 2. 





Now, first, it is to be known, that the knowledge of wis- 
رايا سيم اكير‎ ed Paradise. And in this 
oe set و اماس ار لسع ار‎ exis), Dae سن‎ - 

an own, (am ous existence ne . 
Bie ecors demu tthind denied th. th; but ‘on 
entered in peace, an went out in peace. On this account, 
one of the teachers says, “ Blessed is he who enters in peace, 
out in peace.”* 

Behold, ved seven is the Book of God, which consists 

t ir and five volumes, so that it makes 
fifty-three,t In reference to that, it is said, “God planted a 
- نودي‎ As for the first en, its computation is fifty- 
this 4 


3 


This proves that that en is a book. And in 

is garden there are found kinds of eatable fruit, 

ord earth makes fifty; therefore it brought 

accordi power, and learned men have taught 

that there are fifty kinds of eatable fruit-trees. This may 

but what remains of them, now, follows the 

peg حا‎ Sie بيد وليه‎ na مسد تسد ماس بع‎ ape مجه‎ 
ions, of ten kinds each. So that first come apples, raisins, 

figs, and fruits like unto these, which are eaten entire. These 

are ten. The second kind numbers ten, namely, filberts, 

walnuts, and such oy bre what is eatable in them 
a shell. The third kind numbers ten, namely 
olives, and such like. i Soph سمو‎ be 

ich is eatable of these is outside of a shell, (or stone). 

er are thirty kinds; and although they are 
are divided into three kinds. And there 

rid thirteen kinds of herbs; there are indeed 
besides, still these are superior. And there 

n other kinds of food. All these make fifty in num- 
+ In reference to all these the true Lord God Most High 

commanded our father Adam, that he might eat of all 


ee ee 
Foe ew reminds us of the Tabula Cebetis. The quotation may 

+ What this division of the Old Testament means, I do not understand: nor 
make of the expression “bahir.” for the connection in 
وماساميع‎ any reference to the Kabbalistic Book Bahir, men- 


cUESSEEES 
ites 


1 


which 

tioned above. There is in the origi hich 
rag a mistake, here, original, which I am 

| Tha word for gurden 2, gon, stand fa the Hebrew numeral system for 88, 

3 being 3, and ,ل‎ 50. 


for earth, AW, makes 50. 


? 
i 
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There is one God, Creator and Preserver of all. V. God 
manifests himself in three Persons, (probably, in their minds, 
bw, Neen 0 eee room sors agree widely differ- 
ing meaning © in Greek, or person in 
lish.) VI. God revealed himself on earth as man, (prob- 
ably the Adam Kadmon, as indwelling in Adam before the 
fall ;) reentry hai wage after 7 fall; but he oT 
on e purpose of an atonement. 
erusalem will never be rebuilt; no carnal Messiah is to be 
pe ec شور‎ et egg وج‎ in human form, to 
ver all men from sin. This is doubtless the most fav- 
orable exposition of their tenets, made to suit the taste of 
the Bishop. It remains true, however, that they have very 
much in common, in their views of the Divine Being, and of 
po, ta character of the Messiah, with the Ebionites, 
the Nazareans, the Valentinians and other Gnostics. 

I now give the promised communication. Writing, as I 
do, under the pressure of other avocations, F shall jackals 
add but little to it, by way of elucidation. Some of its 
donee hints ‘I do not comprehend ; but I hope that 
what is intelligible of it, may still prove enough to reward 
its See 

e only thing I have to add, lope سرود‎ el عد‎ 
0 أ عاد سياد‎ is, that the Messiah so often referred مجن‎ 
i was declared orally, by the author of it, to be Jesus 
of Nazareth, and not as we might have suspected, the leader 
of their sect, namely, the famous Shabbathai Zevi. 





O ye truth-seeking men! As mine ears have heard a few 
concerning you, and my heart has rejoiced, I also, 

one of those known to you, have in some sort advanced one 
word out of a thousan 

A kingdom divided by a water has become two, so that 
pire shore of its division I make known to you a little 
wo * 

I hope that with (hearing) thus much, if any man has his 
eyes in his head, his heart will rejoice. 





+ The sense of this which is expressed awkwardly and ob- 
securely, I do not 8 
YOu, IL 3 
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I will add here the names of the ten Sefiroth, because 
they may throw some light upon the communication which 
hall tly introduce, (1.) The highest of the Sefi- 
roth is the Jam, or the Highest Ag als Sey right ia} 
for they are arranged in a eort of descending tree,) is (2. 
aa oe Wanione: on the left, (8.) Jehovah, (here pronoun- 
ced Elohim,) or Understanding ; farther down, on the night, 
4.) Eloah, or Greatness, on the left, (5.) Hiohim, or Power ; 

een these last two, a little lower, and pid pester to 

the I am, is (6.) Jehovah, or Beauty; farther down, on the 
right, (7.) dehovah of Hosts, or Victory, on the left, (8.) God, 
(Elohim,) of Hosts, or Honer, nm; between these last two, a 
little lower, and perpendicular to the Iam and Jehovah, is 
(0.) El Har, or the Living God, or Foundation, and just be- 
low that, stands alone (10.) Adonai, or Lord, or Arngdom, 
Of these, the four central and perpendicular Sefiroth would 
be, according to some Kabbolist (1) the I am, God Snu- 
preme, (2.) Jehovah, or the Messiah, as uniting Greatness, 
also called Mercy, and Elohim, or Power, also called Se- 
verity, and exhibiting their harmony in his person, (3.) the 
Livi Gee, or Foundation, as 95a the foundation of the 
Church aa of all the divine knowledge she possesses, and 
(4.) Adonai, or Lord, or Kingdom, representing the Church 
with God indwelling in her as Lord actual, and reign- 

ing in his kingdom, which she is. Many doubts might be 
entertained as to the correctness of this interpretation. The 
terms designating the ten Sefiroth are ey capable of 
a great variety of mystifications. Let it not, however, be 
thought an objection to the correctness of the above i- 
tion, that it is too Christian. The confession of faith wie 
the Zoharists laid before the Bishop of Kamenietz, in South 
Russia, in 1760, or a little after, and upon which they re- 
ceived a promise of toleration, exhibits the following ar- 
ticles: I. What God revealed in his Law, rightly under- 
_stood, according to the tradition, (probably the Kabbala, not 
the Talmud, which they had just burned publicly,) must be 
received. The worship of God must be the result of our 
knowledge of him, otherwise it is a dead work. IL. The 
doctrines of Moses and the Prophets have a hidden sense, 
beside the obvious and literal, and from that hidden sense 
flows that knowledge of God. 111. The comments of the 
Talmud are full of errors, and lead to immorality, IV. 


65 


tary on the Pentateuch. From the text of this, he takes 
paisa معط محم‎ most abstruse subjects within the 
compass of human speculation, in the department of reli- 
gious 00 In this connection, we are taught a lesson 
tae tr Satied or Ate السو‎ is En-sof, 
or the Endless, Unlimited, or ute Being; some carry 
the abstraction so far as to call him Ain, 7S, or Naught, 
fearing that the idea of his ter Be or some one, 
might involve a limitation, and therefore a negation, of his 
absolute existence. The En-sof reminds us of the ,مدق قم‎ or the 
ing, of the Greeks, the highest conception to which their 

ions reached, and which was so pertinaciously adher- 

to by many Christian writers, especially in the first three 
centuries, and which they labored to reserve for the first Per- 
0 Lepage a the د اكات‎ ns athe 
anticipates speculations of the philosopher 

Fichte, who denied even the attribute of اطي‎ to God, 
to guard the absoluteness of his character; and ye ag 3 
those of the Hegelian school of the left side, or the New 
Hegelians, whose God is Ain, Naught, until he gets his pre- 
carious concrete existence in the human individual, while his 
eternity is nothing but the continuance of our race. Then 
follow the ten & of which the Kabbalists themselves 
give us explanations differing from each other. They are 
ivided ito and seven. According to some, the first 
three are absolu 7 spiritual, and form what may be called 
the Kabbalistic Trinity, and the following seven are divine 
attributes. According to others, all the ten Sefiroth are 
attributes of the En-sof, or Ain. Most probably, rep- 
resent a system of emanation. With this is conn their 
fourfold world, Aziluth, Beriah, Yezirah, Asiah, and the 
Adam Kadmon, who seems to be the first man, not the 
created concrete Adam of the Bible, but the essential ideal 
of humanity, as existing in the Divine mind, and involving 
the ial existence of creation, and of our race as the 
crown and ultimate puspose of it. I have neither time nor 
ts the Zohar; they can be easily 

gathered the well-known Kabbala Denudata of Rosen- 
roth, and the Theologia Soharica of Sommer. 


* See Dorner’s Lehre von der Perton Christi, as the chief work on this 








ee‏ تف نذا 


لمن يبيل 
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this, even, is the Kabbalistic book Falkut Rubeni, مع‎ often 


quoted b and Wetstein, the author of whi 
publi it first in 1681, at Prague, where he was a teacher 
at that time. 

The three Kabbalistic books which bear the marks of the 
highest antiquity, are the Ser Bahir, the Sefer Yezirah, and 
the Sefer Zohar, The first | have never seen. It pretends 
to have been written by Rabbi Nehonyah Ben Hakkanah, 
who is said to have been the teacher of Rabbi Akiba, of 
famous memory, which, if it were true, would earry back 
the book into the century before Christ. But the very first 
mention made of the book by the Rabbis, occurs in the be- 

inning of the fourteenth century. The great Kabbalist 
bbi Mose Ben Nahman, who made a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem in 1267, knew nothing of the book. It made its first 
appearance in print at Amsterdam, in 1651. The Sefer 
ezirah pretends to come down from Abraham, at least as 
to the matter of the book. But, although the Gemara men- 
tions a book of this title, which must have existed as early as 
the fifth or sixth ea عد‎ considering the language, and 
the argument, of the Book Yezirah now in our possession, 
Dr. Gunz places it between the eighth and the tenth centuries. 

We come to the Sefer Zohar, which may be considered 
the Talmud, if not the Bible, of the followers of Shabba- 
thai Zevi. It ds to have been written by Rabbi 
Simeon Ben Yochai, about the middle of the second any. 
But, to be brief, the result of investigations made by Rab- 
bis, modern Jewish critics, and Christian writers, is that the 
original Book Zohar was composed by a certain Rabbi Mose 
Ben Shemtov, of Leon in Western Spain, who died in 1296. 
Ever since its appearance, this beck hn occasioned much 
ferment and dissension among the Jews, has given rise to 
other works covering the same ground, in the shape of 
الس‎ may im other forms, and has called forth we ana- 

lemas of various Synagogues, against suspected indivi uals; 
and it is still nourishing the spirit of opposition between 
the so-called Hasidim and the orthodox bbinists, amon 
the Ashkenazee, or German and Polish J. ews, in E and 
the 1 oe antagonism between the Doenmehs and the J ews, 


in ; 
The form in which Rabbi Mose Ben Shemtoy presented 
his mystical cogitations to the world, is that of a commen: 
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truth, must have made them feel the value of moral prin- 
ciples, and the irresistibleness of intellectual su ony 
And if they opened their sacred books, and looked into 
rophets, certainly there were truths scattered 
along in them, which: ماحد‎ with the dogmas of Rabbin- 
ism, were as living flames compared with dry bones. And 
last, though not least, should we not expect to meet among 
them, occasionally, minds constituted like that of Bacon, or 
Leibnitz, oe Jaco Boshi or ا‎ melons 3 inde- 
pendent thought, or endowed wi wers of metaphysical 
intuition, true, or false? Speculations similar to those of 
the Zoharists are rife among the mystics and poets of the 
sat as every reader of oriental literature knows; the Jews 
lived in close contact with the Arabs, when their most im- 
porens works were written; the polgen age of Rabbinic 
iterary effort, closing with the death of Moses Maimonides, 
at the beginate of the thirteenth century, was but little pos- 
terior to that of the Arabs: and the most important works 
in science and literature were carefully translated into the 
Hebrew, both from the Greek and from the Arabic. Under 
these circumstances, nothing would have been stranger, than 
that the Jews should not attempt to rear, on the divinely 
inspired basis of which they felt themselves possessed, a 
system of philosophical theogony, cosmogony, theosophy, 
and ultimately also of theology and ethies, that would 
a comparison with similar systems produced by Christians, 
orthodox or heterodox, and by heathen sages. And all this 
must have د‎ soon after the dissolution of the Jewish 
Commonwealth, if not before. 

But to conclude, from this very plausible view, that the 
Kabbalistic books are of the age and the authorship to 
which they lay claim, would be very neous. This was 
done, to a very great extent, by most of the earlier critics; 
and the sentiments of the New Testament have often been 
proved, by quotations from these and other Jewish books, 
to have been entertained by the pens in Israel eighteen 
centuries ago, while in fact all the Kabbalistic books are of 
a.comparatively recent date, and some of them can be shown 
to have been written under the acknowledged influence of 
Christianity; while other Rabbinic works, used for the 
game purpose, are as recent as the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century of our era. Of no higher antiquity than 
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reader who desires farther information on the subject, to 
Tholuck’s Commentatio de Ortu Cabbalae, printed at Ham- 
in 1837. This is, peter the work most accessible 
American student, beside being of small compass and 
thorough while it also indicates the more exten- 
sive works on the a. most of which, however, ‘are 
sufficiently known to biblical student, by the frequent 
= ssa ef eee dare مومس ساس سي‎ 
said, an more conj 0 age 
and origin of the Kabbala itself, aside from the question of 
the age of the Zohar. Thus much seems at present to be 
certain, that no traces of such an esoteric s can be 
found earlier than the eighth century. Still, if no such 
system is discoverable before, or even at that time, it would 
be to conclude that no elements of it had existed be- 
fore. after the destruction of Jerusalem, the le 
of Israel were scattered ee nations, and lived ‘by 
peri Ses Gnostics, the ae the Sabeans, 
| Christians, (and am latter are especially to 
be considered those tei aro and their > وجا يريف‎ 
who struggled hard, for three hundred years and more, to 
amalgamate at least the bases of the higher pagan philo- 
sophical systems with the words of Scripture, and especially 
to aecount for the existence of the visible world, and of 
moral evil, and to vindicate to Jesus a creatorship, a medi- 
atorship, and a divine character, but still so as to vindicate 
a vores = ودام‎ = exclusive real 0 to the 
ather, معط(‎ were their circumstances, and such the 
influences under which they lived, and when they were 
obliged to defend the Mosaic against antagonists thus 
armed, and bold for the stanky ot could the abler among 
this people remain’ in t to modes of speculation a 
era so far ‘ior to the altercations of common Ra 
ini And when their external, political existence, and 
all the remains of their riceenryh ence age been so 
of ee shipwrecked as to put the idea of a restoration 
of at all events, 00 وومةه ا‎ was it not 
natural, that reflecting Jews should gratefully seize upon 
such speculative elements as seemed to promise a spiritual 
indemnification, so to speak, for their irreparable material 
losses? The very sight of the Christian Church, which pros- 
pered in the midst of persecution, by the mere power of 
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ceived again into the Jewish community. This was done 
in Venice. He was never afterwards heard of. 


After the death of this remarkable man, his sect, instead of 
ishing from the theatre of Jewish history, burst fo 
and the ideas of Shabbathai Zevi were pro ed far an 
wide. This shows that his claims to the Messiahship were 
sage means all that his disciples had learned from him. 

charm of his doctrines was most wonderful. Nouely 
were many of his enemies reconciled to him, even 
his death, but when he was dead, his former greatest enemy, 
Rabbi Nehemiah, became a convert to his opinions, pro- 
claimed his religion in many countries, bore the anathema 
of the 5 of Poland, the severest priva- 
tions for his new faith, and died at last, at Amsterdam, a 
blind ؛‎ admired for his talents and learning, but exe- 
crated for his religious peculiarities. The doctrines of 
Shabbathai Zevi found adherents, often very numerous, 
not only in the East, but along the northern shores of 
Africa, ‘as far as Moroceo and Fez, and spread abroad in 
Europe, from South to North, as far as the Jewish race was 
then tolerated. 

As might have been expected, this sect, so destitute of a 
solid basis, slowly declined, notwithstanding the great tri- 
umphs it had at first; and at present its members are but 
little known as such. Many of the followers of Shabbathai 
Zevi who lived in Turkey, Mohammedans; in other 

laces they are looked upon, generally, as Jews, though 
ted and cursed by them. 

But not to pursue the history of this singular Judwo- 
Mohammedan sect, it may be interesting to some readers, if 
we cast a glance at its literary basis, This is nothing else 
than the esoteric Jewish system of doctrine, called the Kab- 
bala, or Tradition, by way of eminence, the chief and ma- 
turest fruit, as well as the most legitimate and -satisfactory 

terpreter of which, is the Book Zohar, or rather the 
Zoharie literature, for the oracles of this system form a con- 
siderable collection of books. : 

Neither time nor space will permit me, here, to enter into 
an exposition of the Zoharic doctrines, so fur as they have 
been dug up from beneath the rubbish and dust of T 

both in matter and form. I beg todirect the 
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he could justify the step before his own conscience, and still 
continue to nj up, to some extent, the pr arcane the 
more ardent of his followers. However this may be, an- 
other Hebrew narrative, by Rabbi Tobiah Hakkohen, who 
was born in 1659, and practised medicine at Adrianople 
soon after this event, states “that, from the time when Shab- 
bathai Zevi became a Mohammedan, many Jews, Moham- 
medans and Renegades joined themselves to him, and fol- 
him; and that he still lived as he had used to do; 
hat he prayed sometimes in the Jewish way, sometimes in 
the MoFamthedan way, and did many other strange things; 
until the king saw that there were many who adhered to 
him, and apprehending that at last evil might result from 
it, sent him to a fortress, and showing himeelf still as his 
friend, gave him an office and authority in the fortress. In 
reality,’ they kept him there in order to see what would be 
- Space He soon became sick, and died September 10, 
! 0 
When Shabbathai Zevi had become a Mohammedan, the 
Rabbis of Constantinople pronounced the anathema upon 
all who should follow him. He wrote « number of letters, 
and other pieces, and sent them abroad, still urging his 
claims, His followers pretended that the true Shabbathai 
Zevi had ascended 7 to heaven, and that a mere similitude 
of him had. p: Islam. The prophet Nathan fled to 
Damascus, but kept up an intercourse with the members of 
the sect im Smyrna and Broosa. In 1677, he came to 
Broosa, and « temporary excitement was produced in that 
city, and in Smyrna, which threatened to be dangerous to 
public order and security, But the curse of the 5 le 
of Constantinople, oe ee quiet contempt with which the 
= eens Ww trented nnd yen matter, induced 
et to leave Broosa again, an to Smyrna, where 
he ept himself for some time in pial acthiion. Subse- 
quently, he recanted his erroneous opinions, and was re- 





* Some eay that, at the request of the Rabbis of Constantinople, which th 

with ei enormous present in rto the Grand Vezir, Shabbathai‏ امير 
Zevi-was removed to Boenin, where he of colic on the Jewish Day of‏ 
Atonement. Others say that he waa secretly beheaded. There con be but‏ 
and the‏ مع the‏ متي ل ذل i ine‏ 
Rabbis, the habitual “auri sucra fames" of the Turkish‏ 
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now answer my question.’ * 
bbathai Zevi answered, with a trembling heart, 
the Sultan, I am a Jewish Rabbi. 1 
the great God, the God of Abraham, from my youth 
w,. As to what men are saying concerning tad hat 
I am the Messiah, when it shall come to pass at the time 
accepted by the great God, the question will” be settled, 
whether it shall be accomplished by my hands, or by those 
man. This is known to our God.’ When the 
Sultan heard his words, he was wroth, and sai ‘If it be 
true, according to th cata sae ea يي‎ I will 
her Abraham was proved.* + I will 
order that thou be stri of thy clothes, and. will shoot 
three arrows into thee. If thou remainest alive, I also will 
acknowledge thee, and receive thee as the Messiah.’ Then 
Shabbathai Jani: beau that he might escape, and obtain 
mercy, and not be subjected to the evil of being shot with 
arrows. For he feared that he should not stand in the trial. 
Then the Sultan said to him, ‘If thou wilt be a Thogarmite, 
(Mohammedan,) like unto me, I will pardon all that thou 
hast done.” Shabbathai Zevi heard this, he took an 
Ishmaelite turban from the head of one of the servants, and 
put it on his own head. With this the Sultan was well 
pleased, and the thing was right in the arent al ee 
‘And he remained in the king’s and ate with them 
their unclean meat, and defiled hi with their meat and 
their drink, and went to their houses of prayer.” 
This was on the 24th of September, 1666. The name of 
Shabbathai Zevi beeame Mehmed Effendi. The parti 
of this interview of the pretender with the Sultan are vari- 
oasty — by srk y persons, 8 = account of it wiih 
ve here translated a usible in ev c 
ing to thi UPetbathal Zevi answered shrewdly, 
and if he was acknowledged to be a Mohammedan merely 
for his placing a turban on his head, it is easy to see how 
Oe 


® According to the Koran, he waa thrown into به‎ furnace of fire by Nimrod, 
for refusing to practice idolatry, and came out of it unhurt. 
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beneficence was practiced; schools were opened, and su 
; and every one prepared for the appearance of Elijah, 
fore-runner of the Messiah, and not a few had already 
seen him, told the story, and poured oil upon the general 
Se asa اااي ماسوو ست‎ spine tonto 
tat. er great c a upon the 
Rabbi Nehemiah, sent from Poland for the Gane arriy 


with the pretended Messiah for three days, an 
chi him repeatedly and publicly with being an impos- 
tor, Rabbi Shania was a t Kabbalist. A great 
excitement among the Jews of Kutayah was the conse- 
quence. They would have torn the hated sceptic to pieces, 
with his companions, had he not declared himself a Mo- 
hammedan, and thus saved his own life and that of his 
train. But the contest did not end here. Rabbi Nehemiah 


sult was, that Shabbathai Zevi was summoned to appear 
before Mohammed IV. But in all cities, prayer was made 
for him, and a great company followed him to the Imperi 
1 He was escorted to the Sultan by four o 

I will relate this memorable audience in the words of one 
of the original narrators of these events, who was an eye- 
witness of all that came under the observation of the exci- 


ted public, 

The Sultan sent four messengers to bring Shabbathai 
Na ony Rag they brought him, and he stood before 
him. And he did him t honor; for the custom of the 
kingdom of Ishmael is when an ambassador of another 
king comes to before the Sultan, he is not permitted 
to see his face, but the Sultan speaks with him only from 
behind a curtain, With Shabbathai Zevi he spoke face to 
face. Now when Shabbathai Zevi came before the Sul 
he fell upon his face to the ground, and bowed himself, an 
the king commanded him to rise up; and he placed him- 
self upon his knees. And the Sultan spake to him and 
said, ‘Behold, I have heard much concerning thee, that 
thou art a man of God, and that thou desirest to redeem 





1 
tossed upon the waters Alsi winds, without being 


able to command them “ Peace, be still.” his arrival in 

Constantinople, he found that the Sultan was absent in 

Adrianople. Immediately, he was surrounded with admir- 
almost As عليه‎ : 

‘At last the Sultan took cognizance of the matter, and 
sent orders for the apprehension of Shabbathai Zevi. After 
an interview with the Grand Vezir, he was sent to Kutayah 
as a prisoner of State, his friends being permitted to wait 

pon him, One of the original narratives of his life states 

t he was beaten, and confined in prison. But all this 
was explained by his followers as one of the most certain 
proofs of his Messiahship, while visitors and presents with- 
out end convinced him that the interest in his person was 







not impaired, and he continued his arrogant . The 
9th day of Ab, from having been a day of became 
a day of rejoicing, because it was the birth le new 


Messiah. Rycaut, who himself collected at the very time 
the most accurate information as to the nature and extent 
of this strange excitement, says, “In all places from Con- 
stantinople to Buda, (Pesth,) in Hungary,.I perceived a 
strange transport in the Jews, none of them attending to 
pa business, unless to wind up former negociations.” In 
onica, ‘all business was laid aside,” he says, “no one 
worked, or opened shop, unless to clear his warehouse of 
merchandize at any rice.” This may give us an idea of 
the effect produ y this wonderful character, and_ his 
arrogant and adventurous proceedings. The crowd of his 
visitors is said to have been so great that a dearth ensued 
in the city of Kutayah. The autumn of 1666 now set 
in. للم‎ the time that Shabbathai Zevi lived in Kuta 
his followers indulged the most extravagant hopes, an 
their tions for the triumph of their cause were not 
at all behind their thrilling anticipations, While he him- 
self lived like a prince, his followers were constant in their 
ascetic exercises and susterities, in order to prepare them- 
selves for the expected sinless and glorious kingdom of 
their Messiah. Their love of money vanished as vapor .be- 
fore the rising sun; all unclean animals were carefully re- 
moved from their wellings; the copies and portions of the 
Law possessed by them, worn, or put into their door posts, 
were carefully re-examined, and all mistakes removed; 


? 





Meanwhile, Shabbathai Zevi continued to lecture at Jerusa- 
lem, and married again, as formerly, while his brothers, resid- 
ing in Smyrna, رن‎ urge his Messianic claims, and not 
without success. On asudden, at Jerusalem, in 1665, Shab- 
bathai Zevi publicly proclaimed his own Messiahship, Rab- 
binic opposition arose in Jerusalem, and every where, and he 
fled again to Smyrna. In Constantinople, he was condemned 
by a convention of thirty-five Rabbis. Notwithstanding this, 
he was received at Smyrna like a God. In the streets, many 
Jews prostrated themselves when he passed, and kissed his 
feet. His public discourses were listened to with rapture, 
Hundreds accompanied him, as a kind of cortége, wherever 
he went. A deputation from Aleppo waited upon the new 
Messiah. The prophet Nathan also arrived, and preached his 

iahship. For many nights the excited multitude, headed 
Zevi, or by Nathan, made processions through 
ects; Hebrew hymns were sung, till about midnight, 

and the rest of the time till اي‎ devoted to read- 
ing athome. The opposition of the Rabbis of Smyrna was 
in vain. The influence of Shabbathai Zevi was so great, 
that many of them fled for their own lives. He was master 
of the Jewish community there. His house was a palace 
crowded with applicants for a short audience, and so great 
was their number that many of them were obliged to wait 
اا‎ weeks for seer San, 2 0 Messiah would see only 
rty or nsaday. in nagogues, prayer was 
Rd go wate of public prayer having شع‎ alter- 

ed. Instead of the Sultan, Shab i 2691 was blest in 


case prayers on the Sabbath. 

ow, the Sc epidemic spread like wildfire. Men, 
women and girls prophesied. Rabbi Mose Keruel, at Con- 
stantinople, had convulsions, danced, and extemporized He- 
brew poetry in the 0 dialect of the Kabbala; and 
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all he said, or sung, was ully ل ميد‎ by two amanu- 
enses, like the ecstatic effusions of a Mohammed. Nearly 


the whole community of Jews in Constantinople was in 
aoe: The unbelievers preserved a prudent and necessary 
ence. 
In 1666, Shabbathai Zevi proceeded to Constantinopl 
to present himself to the Sultan. His blind adherents 
this ruinous measure. At that time no steamer ran 
between Constantinople and Smyrna. He was five weeks: 
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At the age of twenty-four, he began to disclose to his 
more confidential disciples that he was the Messiah, the son 
of David. He pretended to know the true pronunciation 
of the name Jehovah, mir, and العا مد‎ it publicly. 
The Session of Rabbis warned him not to do so, and being 
disobeyed by him, excommunicated him, declared his assas- 
sination to be a good work, and agreed to pay the murder- 
er’s forfeit due to the Turkish Treasury, from their public 


funds. 

Shabbathai Zevi now fled to Salonica, where he was re- 
ceived with honor, subsequently warned as in Smyrna, and 
ultimately anathematized, Athens, Alexandria, Cairo, and 
finally Jerusalem, became in turn places of refage for him. 
At the latter place he remained several years, lecturing pub- 
licly, and fasting constantly, which much و موا‎ Eis re- 
nown for eanctity. In Gaza he made the بد ا حير‎ of a 
German Jew named Nathan Benjamin, in whose family he 
remained several weeks. This was on his journey to Jerush- 
lem, but it ought to be said here, that ns introduction to, 
and temporary residence in, the family of Nathan, are not 
as authentic as most facts of his history, Be that however 
as it may, after Shabbathai Zevi had spent a few years at Je- 
rusalem, Nathan Benjamin appeared suddenly m the char- 
acter of a prophet, and said, “A man of Smyrna, called 
Shabbathai Zevi, is the true Messiah. He will redeem Israel 
from the yoke of bondage. The two fast-days, the 17th of 
Thammuz and the 9th of Ab, are no more tobe kept. The 
Messiah is born, and will soon appear, and place the diadem 
of the Sultan on his own brow, as may be proved from the 
Kabbala, ete., ete.” He wrote letters to the Rabbis of the 
land, saying that the Messiah would disappear for some time, 
to meet Moses, who was risen from the dead im the country 
Sambation, to marry Rebecca, the daughter of Moses, and 
in company with him to bring the ten tribes across the river 
of that name. The Messiah was to enter Jerusalem wpon a 
lion which came down from heaven, the tongue of which 
was a seven-headed serpent, spitting fire, slaying multitudes 
by the way on every side. After his entrance, God would 
let down heaven a ا‎ made of gold and precious 
atones, the Messinh would offer sacrifices, the resurrection 
of the dead would then take place, ete., ete. .A tremendous 

8 gitement was produced in the minds of the Jews. 
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of his sect, to a person of another religion, in whom I have 
reason to place the utmost confidence, but who, being no 
كم ال د‎ himself, could not be admitted in a Moham- 
meédan court of justice asa witness against one profeasin 
Islam. Thus, while the true author of the paper remain 
عسوا‎ uncommitted, he had no reason to hide any eet d 
t may have appeared to him important to be mention 
So far as 1 know, this paper exhibits the only authentic 
confession of faith of this singular sect, extant beyond its 
own little circle. Its members naturally publish nothing 
to the world, least of all those of them who profess the Mo- 
hammedan religion. To my knowledge, there is but one 
book of their sect known to the public. This purports to be 
an historical account of it by one of them whose name was 
Abraham Konki, *ps:p حدم‎ but it is said to be merely 
a collection-of senseless miraculous legends of their pre- 
tended Messialy, and of his prophet Nathan. I myself never 
saw the book. These considerations led me to translate the 
communi in question from the original Turkish. But 
as this sect is su very little known in America, I thonght it 
best to improve this opportunity for presenting thé reader 
with a brief account of its origin. . ‘ 
Shabbathai 4evi was-the third and youngest son of Mor- 
decai Zevi, a petty merchant in Smyrna. He was born in 
1625, and distinguished himself early, by a most extraor- 
dinary acquaintance with the Talmud, which he had mas- 
tered at the age of fifteen. He proceeded to the Kabbala, 
which he finished in about three years. Being eighteen 
years old, he became a regular Hakam or Rabbi. He im- 
mediately began to lecture in publie on the Kabbala, and 
nds flocked د‎ even from distant places, to listen 
to his superior wisdom. He paid great attention to ablu- 
tions, and ascetic severities, such as fasting, ete. Contrary 
to the habits of the Jews, he married late. He had ‘ost 
his twentieth year when he espoused the most beautiful girl 


in ع‎ However, as he never approached his wife, he 

was obliged by her father to divorce bee which he did soon 
the marriage ceremonies, This singular roceeding 

he repeated, naturally always with the same result. Mean- 

while, he carried his religious austerities farther every day, 

and multiplied his washings; and yet his health appea 

perfect, and his personal beauty was extraordinary, LA 
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SHABBATHAI ZEVI AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 
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Tue followers of Shabbathai Zevi are, rege ing, 
a Jewish sect, Scattered ee of this sin 7 
of religionists still exist in Christian countries on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and are reckoned among the Jews. Th 
are, however, utterly abhorred by the Jews, as chargeable 
with the most damnable heresies and practices. Little is 
known of their true tenets. Those of them who are livi 
in Turkey profess Mohammedanism; they send their chit 
dren to Mohammedan schools, dress and conduct themselves 
like Mohammedans, (except that they do not ae to the 
Mosques,) and enjoy the civil privileges connected with the 
rofession of Islam. The moral character of those who 
ive in Turkey is unimpeachable. Drunkenness, lying, pro- 
fanity, adultery, and the like, are unknown among them. 
On the subject of taking an oath, they cherish the principles 
of the Quakers, In this particular, however, they are not 
alone. ‘The religious history of such a body cannot be un- 
interesting, especially if it be true, (which is said of them by 
some,) that their tenets are akin to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. This would seem highly probable from the char- 
acter of those Rabbinic works which have been in the high- 
est esteem among them from the very inning, of their 
sect, of which I shall have oceasion to speak in the sequel. 
But of the truth of the assertion 1 was satisfied by a com- 


munication, addressed to me not long ago by one of their 
chief men, in which the writer makes a simple and candid 
statement of some of the articles of their faith. I have the 
more confidence in the candor of his statement, as he was 
cautious enough, neither to write the paper himself, nor to 
signit. It was dictated by him, while surrounded by others 
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7 لدف 5 


Agr. VIl. ‘The Secretaries and the Treamifer shall Beer offeto 
members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their res- 
pective duties under the superintendence of said Board. 3 

Ant, 7111. It’shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to 


regulate the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its 


١ pasted to carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the 


ociety, and to exercise م‎ general supervision over its affairs, 
Three Directors at any regular meeting shall be a quorum for 
doing business. y a 4 

Ant, IX. An annual meeting of the Society shall’ be held in 
Boston, during the month of May, the day of the meeting to be 
determined by the Directors. © oF more other méetings, at the 
discretion of the Directors, shall also be held exch year, in Bos- 
ton, or at such other place, and at such time as the Directors shall 
determine. : ' 


Aart. X. This Corsi 






tion of the Direetors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members’ 
present at an annual meeting. 7 
1 تسد‎ 0# 
SBY-LAWS. 


L The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspon- 
dence of the Society, and it shall be his duty to keep in a book 
provided for the purpose, a copy of his letters. 

Il. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society in a book provided for the purpose, and 
shall nore Be meetings in such manner as the President, or the 
Board of Directors, shall direct. 

Til. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funda of the Soci- 
ety, and his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made 
under the superintendence of the Board of Directors. At each 
annual meeting he shall report the state of the finances, with a 
brief summary of ‘the receipts and payments of the previous 
Bh ; 

« [Ve The Librarian shall keep catalogue of all books belong- 
ing fo the Society, with the names of the donors, if they are pre- 








nied, and shall at each annual meeting علقم‎ o report of the 
بجح‎ to the library during the previous year, and shall be 
farther guided in the discharge of his duties by such rules as the 





Directors prescribe. 
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dilution moy be amended, ona recommenda 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


Aer. 1. ‘This Society shall be called the Awenican Onrentan 
Sociery. : 

Anr. 11. The objects contemplated by this society shall be : 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, Afri- 
con and Polynesian languages, كم‎ well as the encour- 
agement of researches of any sort by which the-knowl- 

ge of the East may be promoted, ب‎ 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in 
this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocab- 
ularies, and other communications presented to the 
Society, which may be valuable with reference to the 
before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Aart. 111. The members of this Society shall be distinguished 
جه‎ corporate, corresponding, and honorary. Corporate members 
shall be residents of the United States; Americans or others, 
residing in any foreign country, with whom the Sociely may desire 
to hold communication, shall be eligible as corresponding mem- 
bers; foreigners of distinction, as well as residents in the United 
States, may be elected honorary members. 

Agr. IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by 
the Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no per- 
son shall be elected a member of either class, without receiving 
the votes of as many as three-fourths of all the members present 
at the meeting. 

Aart. ءا‎ The government of the Society shall consist of a Pres- 
ident, three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Re- 
cording Secretary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, and five Directors, 
who shall be annually elected by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

Ant. VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the 
customary duties of such officers, and shall be ex officio members 
of the Board of Directors. 
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Prof. C. Beck gave some account of Mommsen's 52 work- 
on South-[talian dialects, and particularly of that part of it 
which relates to the Oscans and their language. 

3 Reo. W. H. ap | missionary in Borneo, made some remarks 
جا‎ Na yg and on their language as compared with the Malay. 
T. Stoddard, missionary in Persin, spoke of a recent 
tour from Mosul to Oriimiah by the way of Ravandiiz, made by 
Rev. Mr. Marsh, missionary at Mosul, Mr. Marsh visited a monu- 
ment alluded to by Dr. Perkins, under date of May 1, in his jour- 
nal presented to the Society nt its last meeting, but not visited by 
him, which stands on the highest part of the mountain-range 
dividing Turkey from Persia. He found it to be “an oval slab of 
dark granite, bg unlike many an old tomb-stone in a New Eng- 
land grave-yard, not over ten or twelve feet high, including the 
podeat and inscribed with the arrow-headed characters of the 
remains at Koyunjik and Nimrood.” 

Prof. J. W. Gibbs made some remarks on the unity of origin 
of our race, as proved by philological investigations. 

The dent made some remarks on the forth-coming re- 
port on the geology of Palestine by Dr. H. J. Anderson, and on 
the progress and present state of our literature of that country. 

‘The Corr. Secretary presented to the Society, in behalf of the 
author, a treatise on Arabic versification by Rev, C. V. A. Von 
Dyck, missionary in Syria. 






THIRD 5 1858 16 15 . 


Prof. Beck in the Chair: 

The Corr. Secretary presented to the Society, in behalf of the 
translator, a continuation of Et-Tabary’s history of the conquest 
of Persin by the Arabs, translated from the Turkish version of 
Et-Tabary’s Annals, by Mr. J. P. Brown, of Constantinople ; 
also, a ع‎ extract from the same work, translated by the same, 

He also read a paper on Chinese culture, by Rev. S. R. Brown, 
of Rome, N. Y., late missionary in China, 

He also made some remarks on the results arrived at by Loe- 
wenstern, Botta, and Rawlinson, in their works on the Assyrian 
cuneiform character. 


The tiemorandum by Rev. W. M. Thothson, laid upon the 
table at the last meeting, having been taken up, was referred to the 
prof, J. W. Gibbs 1 roposed 

rof. J. W. laid before the Society a plan by 
Rev. Lewis Grout and others, American وموم قدا‎ in South 
Africa, for effecting an uniform orthography of the South-African 
dialects ; and moved the following resolution, which, afier some 
remarks in fuvor of the plan, by Rev. W. Walker, missionary ia 
West Africa, was adopted : 

That this Society have heard with interest the statement of a 
plan proposed by the American missionaries in Southern Africa, 
for effecting an uniform orthography of the various languages in 
that part of the globe; that they regard the objects to be attained 
by such plan, direct and indirect, as very important to the interests 
of literature and humanity ; and would express their hope 
and wish that the measures proposed may be carried into full 
execution. 

Prof. Gibbs also laid before the Society an essay on the Dakota, 
or Sioux language, by Rev. T. 3. Williamson, M.D., missionary 
among the Sioux. 

Mr. W. W. Turner presented and explained a paradigm of the 
regular verb in the modern Syriac, or the Nestorian dialect, drawn 
up by himself; and also made some general remarks on this dia- 
lect, and on the character of the translation of the New Testa- 
ment into it, made and printed by the American missionaries at 
Orimish. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The Presipent in the Chair: 

Rev. H. R. Hoisington, missionary in Ceylon, read a paper on 
the leading doctrines of the Sdivas, as set forth in the Siva-Gndna- 
Pétham, one of the sacred books of Southern India, of the highest 
authority. 

Rev. W. Walker, missionary in West Africa, read a compar- 
ison of some features of the Mpongwe and Bakélé dialects, show- 
ing them to be nearly related to each other; and noticed their 
common affinity to the Zulu, with which he supposes the Pangwe, 
a dialect spoken by a tribe which has approached the western 
coast within ten years, to be in still closer relationship. 

Rev. Dr. D. Poor, missionary in Ceylon, read a brief sketch of 
the origin, and progress during the first twelve years, of the Sem- 
sony el Tamil youth at Batticotta, in the province of Jaffna, on 

t island, 








SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 


Herp Ocrosex 16, 17, 1850, 1x New Havex. 


FIRST SESSION, 


The Presipent in the Chair : 

Letters from gentlemen acknowledging their election into the 
Society were read, as follows: 

From Rev. J. C. Bryant, missionary in South Africa; Mr. W. 
A. Macy, of New Haven; Prof. J. A. Spencer, of Burlington, 
N. J.; Rev. Dr. S. L. Pomroy, of Boston; and Rev, L. Grout, 
missionary in South Africa. Mr. G. notices the recent printing 
of an extensive and valuable grammar of the Kafir language, in 
the Old Colony, (Kafir-land,) and states that a committee has been 
appointed by the Mission with which he is connected, to prepare 
8 grammar of the Zulu. 

Also, the following letters, namely : 

From Prof. C. A. Holmboe, dated Christiania, March 1, 1850, 

From Prof. C. Lassen, dated Bonn, May 26, 1850, Prof. L, 


now thinks it more probable that the cuneiform 2 has the value 
of m before u, which Rawlinson assigns to it;* and he now con- 


siders the character Wl as representing th, “which gives a 
2 


more probable form of the imperative” in uva.t 

From Rev. Dr. D. Poor, without date. 

Prof. C. Beck reported encouragingly with Tespect to an effort 
for the increase of the Society’s pecuniary resources. 
_ The Corr. Secretary reported that most of the imperfect sets of 
books in the library of the Society, would soon be completed by 
donation and purchase; and gave notice that the library is now 
yo; om in the Boston Athenaeum Building. 

resentations to the library were made in behalf of various 

donors, and the thanks of the Society for them, voted, 


ton Journal Sry nag Soc., vol. i, p. 529, 
Journal m. Or. Soc., vol. i. ,م‎ 533, and 551, 557, 
Leen ل‎ 12 ; pp. 557, where pédura 


xv 


The Corr. Secretary read a sketch of the contents and charac- 
teristics of Hindd literature, by Rev. F. De W. Ward, of Gene- 
seo, N.Y. - 0 

The following memorandum for the consideration of the Society 
was presented by Rev. W. 21. Thomson, missionary in Syria, and 
laid upon the table. 


“On the propriety of appointing a committee to prepare questions and 
suggestions to guide and assist missionaries and other correspondents of the 
Society in their efforta to promote the objects which it contemplates, 


“This committee might be sufficiently large to allow of division into sub- 
committees, to ewch of which should be assigned a particular country, lun- 
guage, or department of inquiry. They would ascertain, as far هه‎ possible, 
what is already known of their particular field, on all the subjects which come 
within the range of the Society's investigations; what points require farther 
elucidation; what information in respect to the geography, topography, 
geology, history, antiquities, literature, religion, manners and customs, ngri- 
culture, useful arts, ete. ete., it is desirable to collect ; and what kind of mann- 
scripts, books, inscriptions, coins, and curiosities, it is important to obtain and 
transmit to the Society. 

“A series of judicious, well matured questions and suggestions, based upon 
such @ survey and exumination, would give definitencss to the researches of 
missionaries and travellers in the East; would teach them how, and whut, 
to observe; and by assuring them that their labors were in the right diree- 
tion, would awaken and sustain an interest on their own part in the matter, 
and enecurage them to draw up and communicate what information they 
might be wble to collect. For want of some such etimulant and guide, many 
intelligent eyes now gaze vacantly, for pears, on objects of the greatest interest 
to the religious and scientific world; and many travellers wonder over the 
very birth-place of mun, of religion, science und art, of commerce and civil- 
ization, with little profit either to themselves, or to others, 

“To prepare such questions and suggestions, properly, would of itself be 
an admirable study for those composing the committees; and as communica- 
tiona and contributions should come beck in reply to them, the members of 
the Society would be able to form an intelligent estimate of the progress 
made toward realizing the objects of the association. It might be well, before 
ee ea printed, for each sub-committee to correspond with gentle- 

en at home and abrond who are best acquainted with the field assigned to it. 

“Tf such a prompter and guide were ready to be placed in the hand of 
any member of the Society im foreign linds, and of any intelligent gentleman 
ns he sets out to travel, the mectings and publications of the Society, it i 
believed, would bo rendered much more interesting and valuable.” 


b 
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motion of Rev. Mr. Parker, it was voled, that the thanks of 
the Society be presented to Mr. Francis Gardner, late librarian of 
the Society, for his services, 

It was also voted, that the Corresponding Secretary be directed 

to apply to various Societies und individuals, for the purpose of 
completing sets of works published by such Societies and indi- 
fiduals, some volumes, or parts, of which are now in the library ; 
that the sum of fifty dollars be appropriated from the treasury, 
for the same object, as soon as practicable : and that he and the 
Treasurer have power to attend, at their discretion, to the other 
matters pertaining to the library, mentioned in the communication 
from the Directors this day made, 

Letters from gentlemen acknowledging their election into the 
Society were read, as follows: 

From Mahd Raja Apirva Krishna Bahédur, of Caleutia ; 
H. A. De Forest, MD., missionary in Syria; and H.J. Anderson, 
M.D., of New York. 

Also, the following letters, namely : 

From H. A. De Forest, M.D., dated Beiriit, December 1, 1849, 
Dr. De F. sends a copy of a common Latin alinr-inscription, as 
the latest exhumation he has heard of in the vicinity of Beiriit; 
also, an impression of a seal found at Beirut, made of stone in 
the form of a scarabaeus. = 

From Mr. A. Merwin, dated New York, January 30,1850, Mr. 
M. writes that the copy of the Chinese inscription of Singan Fu, 
forwarded to his care by Rev. Dr. Bridgman, for the Society, has 
never come to hand. 

Presentations to the library were made in behalf of various 

nora. 


SECOND SESsrom, (in Cambridge.) 


Hon, E. Evenert in the Chair: 
The Corr. Secretary read a contribution to the geography of 
Central Kurdistan, by A, Smith, M.D., missionary in Turkey. 
Rev. Dr. R. Anderson gave some account of a recently published 
Chinese geographical work, relating to foreign countries, from a 
communication by Rev. Mr, Peet, missionary in China.* 
_. Ree, T. Parker read a critique of the principal works published 
in early and later times, relative to Mahanmcte 
Rev. D. T. Stoddard, missionary in Persia, read extracts from 
a journal of a tour from Orimiah to Mosul and back, made by 
Ee ihe in 1849. 
٠ 8. .لل‎ Edwards read an abstract of some inquiries on 
the Kerik language, stil 


* See Missionary Herald, vol. xlvi. pp. 217, i 


af 


ed from the characters of the former as first fully exhibited 
in the Journal Asiatique for March, 1949. . : 

The President made some remarks on the results of the expe- 
dition to the Dead Sea under Lieut. Lynch, compared with pre- 
vious investigations. 

The Corr. Secretary spoke of the recent discoveries im the 
interior of Africa by Rev, Messrs. Krapf and Rebmann, announced 
bp the sate i der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellgchaft, 

ol. iii. .م‎ B10. 

Dnations to the cabinet were laid upon the table. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Hern Mar 24, 1850, 18 Bostow ann Camaninos, 


a 





FIRST sESs10%N, (in Boston.) 


Hon. E. Eveaerr in the Chair: 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The Treasurer presented his annual report, which was accepted. 

The Librarian's anoual report was called for, but was not 
presented. — 

A communication from the Directors, relative to the publication 
of another Number of the Society's Journal, and the state of the 
library, was rend, and laid upon the iable. 

The following persons were elected officers for 1850-51. 

Prof. E. ROBINSON, Present. 
Rev. Dr. W. Janka, 
Pres. Woonser, Vice--Presidents. 
Hon. E. Evenertt, 
E. E. Saurssvat, Corr. Secrefary. 
Prof. C. Becx, Seerelary of Classical Section. 


 C. Swont, Ree. Secretary. "3 S 


W. W. Greesxoven, Treasurer. 


we C. Fousom, Librarian. 
~- Rev. Dr. R. Axpensos, 
Prof. C. Becr, 


: 
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_ From Prof. Joseph Henry, dated Washington, June 25, 1849, 

of. H. speaks of the possibility that a valuable collection of 

' ptian antiquities, made by Col. Cohen, and now in Baltimore, 
may be deposited in the Smithsonian Institution. 

8 1 H. A. De Forest, M.D., dated Beiriit, March 29, 1849, 

| From Rev. Dr. J. Perkins, dated Orimiah, July 3, 1849. Dr, 

١ P'expects soon to visit Van, and will communicate to the Society 

the results of his observations there. He speaks of a recent 

Journey to Mosul and back, across the Kirdish mountains, He 

Promises a translation by himself, from the Syriac, of a history of 

Alexander found among the Nestorians. 

From the Secreturies of sovora! Missionary Societies, of differ. 
ent denominations, expressing the desire to nid in promoting the 
objects of the Society, through their missionaries, 

From M. Alexandre Vattemare, daied New Haven, June 14, 
1849, acknowledging the reception of six copies of the First 
Volume of the Society's Journal, for international exchange, 

Presentations to the library were made in behalf of various 

» donors, and the thanks of the Society for them, voted, 

Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, missionary in Turkey, read an extract 
from a complete ealalogue of the works of the early Fathers 
existing in the Armenian. 


SECOND 855 2386 1 


Ve 2 The Present in the Chair: 
Mr, W. W. Turner rend an account of a Japanese romance 
edited and translated by Dr. Pizmnier of Vienna, 
Prof. J. Hadley read on essay on the Greek subsinntive verb, 
as illustrated by comparison with the Sanskrit and other cognate 


sae : 
| The Corr, Secretary read م‎ paper by Rev. WW. G. Schauffler 
missionary in Turkey, on Shabbathaj evi and his followers, 


0 





١ THIRD 8555 18 1 
3 ra Paesipent in the Chair: 
Phe Corr. Secretary read a translation of several unpublished 
rabic fragments, recently found in Syria, relating to the doc. 
-trives of the Ismailiyeh and other Batinite sects, aa 
The Corr. Secretary rend some notes of a tour in Mount Licba- 
non, and to the eastern side of Lake Hileh, by A. A, De Forest, 
,للك‎ missionary in Syria. 
The Corr. Secretary spoke of an affinity between the alphabet 
of the Tuarycks of North Africa and the Himyuritic, which he 


> 


ظ 
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be found to be slightly erroneous. He also corrects the date of 
the monument, and the oumber of the characters, as given in vol. 
xiv. of the Chinese Repository. 

From Ree. J. T, Jones, dated Bangkok, December 27, 1848. 
Mr. J. hopes to be able to throw some new light on the psychology 
and moral sysiem of the Buddhists. A translation of the New 
Testament into Siamese, by himself, was printed in 1842. The 
same year, a brief grammar of the Siamese, by Mr. J. and his 
associuies, Was issued; ond a dictionary of the language is in 
propsretion: Mr. J. designs undertaking a translation of the Old 

esiament into Siamese; and was to commence a thorough 
revision of his translation of the New Testament, in 1849. 

From Mr. J. P. Brown, dated Pera, November 1, 1848, and 
Constuntinople, March 5, 1849, with a list of the books published 
at Constantinople in 1848, ond a translation of the index to Et- 
Tabary’s Annals. . 

ع 


- 
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SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 


Hetp Octrosea 24, 25, 1849, in New Haves. 


hich Rng 


“e 


FIRST SESSION, 


The Presipent in the Chair: 

Letters from gentlemen acknowledging their election into the 
Society were read, us follows : , 

From Prof. A. Crosby, of Boston; Tuwlor ,كل‎ A. Sophocles, of 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. F. De W. Ward, of Geneseo,’ NOY., 
late missionary in India; Liew. W.F. Lynch, U.S.N.; and Mr. 
F. E. Hall, of Caleutia. Mr. A. announces that he has discovered 
ao large quantity of new materials for Hind) and Hindustani bio- 
graphy and bibliography; and that a liberal grant has been voted 
to him by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, fur the عار‎ of his 
making for its library a complete collection of memoirs of the 
poets of India and Persia. ; 

Also, the following letters, namely : 

From Mr, C. B. Welles, dated Cairo, December 8, 1848. Mr. 
W. gives information respecting a collection of Egyptian annqut- 
ties now for sale by Dr. Abbott in Cairo, which Lepsius and Sir 
J. Gardoer Wilkinson pronounce to be of great value. 
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, The following persons were elected officers for 1849-50, 
: Prof E. ROBINSON, President, 
Rev. Dr. W. Jexxs 
Prof. M. Stuanr, 1 : Fice-Presidents, 
Pres, Woorser, 1 
E. E. Sauisavnr, Corr. Secretary. . A 
Prof. C. Brcx, Secretary of Classical Section. 5 
C. Suont, Hee, & . 
W. W. Gueesoven, Treasurer, 
F, Ganpsen, Librarian. 
Rev. Da. R. ANDERSOx, 9 
Prof. C. Bees, 


Prof. B. B. Enwanps, Directors, 
Prof. C. C, Fearon, 
Rev. T. Pannen, 
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١ Pres. Wootsey in the Chair: 

Prof. B. B. Edwards read a eritique on Chevalier Bunsen's 

view of the antiquity of Egyptian civilization, as developed in his 
ens Stelle in der Well-Geschichte.* 

Prof. C. C. Felton spoke of some of the results of the latest 

+ investigations respecting the antiquities of Etruria, with especial 

0 to the works of Gerhard and Dennis, 

. 2. Parker read and commented Upon some extracts from 

Rev. Mr, Merrick’s translation of the Haydt wl-Kuliié, on the life 
and doctrines of Muhammed. 

١ _ Mr. S. Hernisz read part of ه‎ chapter of the Se Jin Kwei 

Ching Tung Tswen Chawen, a Chinese historical novel, descriptive 
of the times of the 'T. dynasty, translated by himself. ~ 

Letters were read, os follows : 
From Prof. Roth, dated Tuebingen, November 12, 1848. 
From ref Lassen, dated Bonn, August 16, 1848. Prof. L. 
* notifies that Prof. Burnouf of Paris has been printing an account 
/ of certain discoveries of his, relative to the cunciform inscriptions 
of Nineveh ; but the work has not yet been published, _ 

١ From Rev. Dr. Bridgman, dated Shanghai, November 8, 1848. 
Dr. B. speaks of having sent home for the Society an exact 
copy of an impression from the stone itself, of the eclebrated 
Chinese inscription of Singan Fu, لجيه‎ D. 781, and observes 
that the copy published by Kircher, in his China tlustrata, will 


* ‘This paper was afterwards blished in the Bidlistheea Sacra, vol, vi 
Pp. 700, #£ 57 : د‎ 
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eo PROCEEDINGS. 


لو" 


ANNUAL MEETING, 
Hzeip Mar 16,1849, ix Bostox. 


* 


FIAST SESSION. 


Hon, E. Everett in the Chair: 
"Fhe Treasurer presented his annual report, which was accepted. 
A catalogue of the library, prepared by sha Librérian, was laid 
upon the table. 7 a 
Certain supplementary by-laws were adopted, organizing ه‎ 
Classical Section of the Society, under the supervision of a Sec- 
retary, for the promotion of classical studies, so far as they bear 
upon the objects of the Society, ] . 
A re-draft of the whole Constitution, as amended in 1848-9, 
0 read and adopted.* ١ 
bar report Hie gitininted by the committee on Rev. Mr. Mer- 
rick’s version of the Hoyt ul-Kulitd, stating that it was probable 
the work could be printed entire without expense to the Society, 
but, whether this should be done, or not, recommending that some 
account of the work be given in the next babes of the Journal 
of the Society, together with a chapter of it. This report was 
accepted.t . “ 
Presentations to the library were made, in behalf of various 
donors, and the thanks of the Society for them, voted. 
- \r يول‎ : 


——— 





a 
i the Constitation herewith published. 4 0-0 4 
+ The work here referred to was afterwards published entire by Phillips, 
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